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ABSTRACT 

Intended to provide information to employers who want 
to hire and train hard*to-employ, disadvantaged workers, this manual 
summarizes and distills tho most important lessons learned from the 
experiences of a great many enqployers involved in the National 
Alliance of Businessmen (NAB) Job Opportunities in the Business 
Sector (JOBS) Program and other non*government*connected company 
programs to hire and train disadvantaged persons. The manual includes 
discussions about: (1) benefits and problems in hiring hard*to-employ 
persons, (2) issues to be confronted when^determining the feasibility 
of engaging in a hiring and training program for disadvantaged 
woricers, (3) guidelines for recruiting, screening, and hiring persons 
once the manpower training program is underway, (4) conducting 
job^related education and skills training programs, (5) orienting 
supervisors to disadvantaged workers, (6) needed support services 
such as counseling, child care, transportation, financial advice, 
legal aid, and medical services, (7) conducting an upgrading program 
to prepare workers for advancement, and (8) conducting a training 
program by forming a consortium with other local companies. A 
glossary, bibliography of suggested readings on iqanpower training, 
and index are provided* . (SB) 
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COMPANY INVOIVEMENT IN 
MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

"Hiis is a manual about hiring anvl training hard-to^mploy, disadvantaged workers. !t 
sununarizes and distills the most important lessons learned from the experiences of a 
great many employers invohred in the National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB) JOBS ♦ 
Program as well as in other, non-^iovemment-connected company programs to hire and 
train disadvantaged persons. The objective is to make this information available to al! 
employers who want to hire anJ train disadvantaged woricers as effectively as possible. 

This manual includes discussions about: 



1. Company involvement in manpower development programs 

2. Planning for participation: a guide to key issues 

3. Recmiting, screening and hiring 

4. Entry-level job training 

5. Orienting supervisors 

6. Support services 

7. Conducting upgrading programs 

8. Forming a consortium 

While the principles and practices d<!scribed herein were developed to deal with challenges 
posed by the employment of dis; dvantaged workers, companies have found many of 
these principles to be generally applicable to the entire work foree.. 

WIK> ARE THE DISADVA^ 

Many labels have been used to reft r to the disadvantaged men and women for whom the 
JOBS Program was created. They have also been designated the hard-core unemployed, 
the hard*to-employ, the educationally or otherwise handicapped, and the cuIturcDy 
deprived ethnic minorities. 

The JOBS Program considers the following sort of person to be disadvantaged: 

A person who is poor, ♦♦unemployed or under-employed, and fits into at least 
one of the following catego ies: 

• School dropout 

• Faced with barriers tD employment, such as lack of skills, a history of 
dependence on welfare, a record of arrest or imprisonment, or other barriers, 
including minority grou^ membership 

• Under age 22 or over ag.* 45 

• Physically, mentally, so*:ially or emotionally handicapped 

NAB provides an official, detailed definit on (including the above characteristics) which 
designates people who are eligible or enrollment in the JOBS Program. Those who may 
be described by the special definition, but who arc already fully employable (and do not 
need the extraordinary services provided by a JOBS Program), should be treated as 
normal hires. Available training sldts should be reserved for those who require special 
attention. 



r ^ ^ ^'"^y sponiored by the Natkmal AOknce of Butfnetanen and 

the Deptrtment of Labor (DOL). 
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There are really many types of disadvantaged people with \ar\ ini: luvds. For example: 

• Women who were abandoned and forced to raise small olulda*n without the 
help of a husband are i >nsidered disadvantaged. 

• Men and women r ih serious reading difficulties .ire v.-onsidered dis;idvant- 
aged. 

• American Indians are often considered disadvantaged because of their cultural 
difficulties when they try t«) adapt to urban scttnigs. 

• I'cople raised in rural areas who now reside ni urban areas aa- considered 
disadvantaged if their job skills are not marketable in their new surroundh.gs. 

Disadvantaged people may lack work skills and work experience: many need only work 
opportunity and special training to overcome such handicaps. 

• Others need a job and some counselmg with regard to tlicir personal problems 
and poor work habits. 

• Others need a joi> and medical or dental care. 

• Others need a job and assistance in locating and paymg for child care facilities. 

• Others need a job and help in boosting their morale. 

ALLNKEDA JOB. 

That is where the JOBS Program comes in. 

THE BENEFITS OF PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAMS TO 
HIRE AND TRAIN DISADVANTAGED WORKERS 

Programs to hire the disadvantaged inifially had the main purpi»si- of providing 
opportunities to the many Americans trapped in the "culture of po^ert\" and 
traditionally excluded from employment, especially from ipialitv jobs in the primar\' 
labor market. The tight labor market of 1 «>(>(>- 1 convinced many employers that it 
was to their advantage to learn to draw from disadvantaged groups in the laiior pool 
especially as they di.scovered that tho.se worker, could leam to perfonn at (or sometimes 
even exceed) work standards .set by the regular work force. Other employers subject to 
government Kqual fcmployment Opportunity (FEO) reguiations u.sed these special 
manpower programs to achieve a record of compliance. And manv companies, .-specially 
those with minority markets, participated to improve company image. 

# 

Some companies wishing lo make compliance with government equ;il 
opportunity requirements as meaningful as possible use the JOBS Progriim 
to prepare disadvantaged minority employees for skilled work. A \iri\o 
pharmaceutical company with severe needs for highly skillod Inhor iind ff»w 
opportunities for unskille<i workers was first led, l)y paitinpjtion m ilu^ 
JOBS Program, to re analyze its job requirenrients and thus uncovt^ m.inv 
slots for people it had formerly screened out. By eDgacimq the';c new 
employees in a training program, it not only was able to sansfy the 
government Equal Employment Opportunity requirement bui .il.>.) \o 
fulfill the desires of its chief executive officer for an improved r^xord in 
hiring and upgrading minority group members. 

NOTF lllu.Mration% <.l ,oiii|>ji.> i\|.,Ticn<cs li;ivi- Ivoii .lrj«n li.mi n.iii|..inv vMl.iir, „„|,. ,„ .ii.-ir ....l.tUh.rf 

pu»5hcd by L.k^IkH.( :,|, „rn,a ( ...npany. LhUfitil Ycjr on)pypii.,nJ obfuaiy L IV7» r»J anum 3 



A conttruction company rtportt that its pvtieipatkm in JOBS halpad 
attract high quality nawr manaBamant panonnal. Tha businasi icKool 
graduatat It intaivlrMtd wart Iniaraatad In {olnlnQ an organliatlon 
concarnad about locial proMam, and walcomad proof of a high 
conrmiltmant to aqual opportunity. 
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As employcfs attempted to modify their employment and training practices for the sake 
of disadvantaged hires, they found themselves developing improved internal capabilities, 
namely, a strengthened personnel function, more realistic hiring and personnel policies, 
training expertise, more skillful supeivisors - in short, better utilization and development 
of their regular woric force. 

Their discovery should not be surprising. Most problems found in the group designated 
"^disadvantaged" are not peculiar to them, but are shared by many in the general work 
force. One need only to consider physical and emotional problems, Monday morning 
hangovers and three-martini lunches to recognize that many in the regular work force are 
sometimes ^'disadvantaged/* Others, because of lack of education or skill or because of 
language problems, may be disqualified for advancement, even though with training they 
might learn better jobs - a form of '"disadvantage" similar to that faced by a high school 
dropout. Many of the differences between the '"disadvantaged" and the regular work 
force are differences of degree, not kind. Many are "disadvantaged*' only in the sense that 
they have been excluded from the regular work force (especially from good jobs) on the 
basis of race, social class membership or age - attributes not necessarily related to job 
performance or potential performance. In fact, many persons who qualify as 
'"disadvantaged" have histories of relatively sustained employment. In Boston, for 
example, 75 percent of those qualifying had woriced 20 weeks or more the previous 
year.* Similariy, many full-time woricers qualify because they have been paid wages 
below the poverty level (in 1972, SL60 per hour). 

How are principles and practices developed in the course of these training programs 
relevant to general efforts to improve manpower utilization? 

Incfeoslng ProducHvtty 

If work forces are trained to be more skill) ul, to learn to use more efficient methods and 
machines, and at the same time to become better motivated in relation to their work, unit 
costs decrease because productivity increases. If productivity increases, it becomes 
possible to pay higher wages, provide inci eased incentives and attract a higher quality 
work force, while maintaining or improving the company's competitive position. 

Many training practices developed during nanpower programs for the disadvantaged are 
applicable to training employees in the regular work force. This manual provides 
guidelines for helping companies develop th ;ir capability to do: 

SKILLS TRAINING 
JOB-RELATED EDUCATION (JRl ) 

A retail chain store in Northern California trained its disadvantaged 
workers for two weeks in a mobile unit with simulated chack^t stands. 
Whan tha trainees want on tha job, managars found that in many raspacu 
thav knew mora than axparianoad amploVM. As a result tha company 
has nfK>vad toward a cantraliztd training program for al! naw hires, putting 
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them through similar simulated training. Regular employees are now 
trained In one week instead of two and now git the entire support and 
counseling services provided JOBS trainees. 

Chase Manhattan Bank trained disadvantaged hires for entry-level clerical 
posts and office machine skills up to t>ank teller. Presently the bank is 
setting up a vestibule training program for regular hires that will be 
modeled after the training program for the disadvantaged, including 
remediation, orientation, job skills and other elemenU derived in content 
from that training program. 

A spokesman for one of tne major automobile manufacturers, in reviewing 
what his company had learned about emptoyment practices for the JOBS 
Program - screening, training, upgrading and supervisory procedures, as 
well as management skills - reached the following conclusion: "What 
seems to be emerging from our recent concentrated attention on the 
hardcore is a realization that rather than devise special treatment for 
them, we really need to be applying the same enlightened practices to our 
whole work force. This realization may well be one of the greatest benefits 
of our preoccupation with supposed employment problems of special 
groups." 

Improving Work Force Motivation 

Low motivation may be expressed directly in low quality work performance and low 
volume of output. Less directly, when workers "don*t give a damn/* their attitude is 
reflected in high turnover, absenteeism, labor-management friction, theft and destruction 
of company property. All of these symptoms can result in considerable losses to a 
company. 

Motivation problems, partici larly severe in recent years, are frequently attributed to the 
attitudes of special groups: 

• The young, who seem less committed to work values than their parents and 
older siblings 

• The alienated, w lo are disillujioned about contemporary society and reject 
working in ordinary work settings 

• The disadvantage!, who have had little experience with or knowledge about 
the expectations < f employers, especially in quality work settings 

However, employers now ippear to be finding that even their regular work forces 
frequently seem to lack tivation and to have reduced tolerance for the monotony, 
regimentation and drearines,^ that characterize many work settings. 

"Detroit knows a lot about building new cars, but there's a lot it doesn't 
know about the r ?w young men building them. This failure to understand 
the men who do t le work has meant, increasingly, failure to get the work 
done with maxinum efficiency. The problem is particularly serious 
because the under landing gap, curiously reminiscent of the gaps between 
parents and childien and between universities and students, faces off the 



nation's biggest industry against a vary substantial parctntaga of its 

workars. . . . Tha central fact about tha new worfcars is that thay are young 

and bring into tha plants with tham the naw panpactim of American 

youth .... The new attitudes cut across racial lines. Both voung blacks and ^ 

young whites have higher expectations of tha jobs thay till and tha wi«as 

they receive, and for the lives they will lead. They are restless, changaebie. 

mobile, demanding, all traits that make for imparmanence - and for 

difficult adjustment to an assembly line.... Absenteeism has risen 

sharply.... Tardiness has increased.... Complaints about quality are up 

sharply. . . .Son^e assembly-line workers are so turned off. . . that they just 

walk away in mid-shift aixl don't even come back to get their pay for time 

they have worked (Gooding, 1970a)." 

# 

"... all too many American workers - particularly young ones, who are 
supposed tc be bubbling with energy and ambition - no longer ghm a 
damn. . . the evkienoe is strong that the traditional work ethk: of tha U.S. 
is showing si )ns of senility. 

'This workiT malaiaa has resulted in absenteeism rates as high aa 20 
percent on FrMays and Mondays in some automobile plants.... Quality 
suffers and coats soar with inexperienced help - or due to outright 
sabotage. BluMOllar woricers are not tha only ones affected. . . . 

". . . woric^ all too often find that . . work is a totally unsatisfying 
experience.... 'In the old days, you used to start a job and you used to 
finish it Now things have become so divarstfied you can't see your 
product; you start something and it goes through 50 million other hands 
before it's completed'.... Today's management doaan't' have wy 
compassion for the person that's down tha line (Too Many \JJS. 
Workers. . . . Newsweek . April 24, 1972).' " 

Recently, a few employers have tried experimentally to mcrease worker interest and 
motivation by reorganizing work and by reducing monotony through job enrichment and 
participative management Additionally, they have tried to increase motivation by 
offering incentives for better ptjrformance: opportunities for advancement, increased 
responsibility, higher pay, careci development and upgrading in connection with skills 
training. 

# 

"What's to be done? 'I think the key is involvement in work,' says AmokJ 
Judson, an oiganizational behavior specialist with Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
'This ranges from keeping the worker informed of what's going on to 
actual participation in decision-making. Ifs a kn of crap to say that 
workers are slothful and indifferent today. It's just the opposite; they 
want to do satisfying work.' 

"... Ford Motor ... is experimenting with a 'team' approach to buikling 
some auto components with workers nx>ving along tha line and handling 
the project from start to finish. Chrysler Corp. has a similar 
job«nrichment program under way . . . . Chk:ago's McDonaM Corp. has 
sharply slashed its turnover rate (100% turnover every two years in office 
force) since moving into its ultramodern new headquarters .. .which 
features such fringe comforts as a 'think tank' (for) harrassed execu- 
tives.... 



"...'In terms of intemattonal competition/ sums up U.S. Labor 
Department anpower expert Neal Herrick, 'we've ridden technology as 



far M it will ctfry us. Now w* nNd to apply tomt mot human methods 
of management if we are to improve our praductivity (Too Many U.S. 
Workers. . . . New s we ek . April 24, 1972).' " 

Recent experiences in manpower programs for disadvantaged workers have established 
the existence of a particularly strong connection between the quality of supervision and 
worker motivation and morale. 

This manual discusses what has been learned about increasing worker motivation through: 

SUPERVISORY TRAINING 
UPGRADING 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

A leading bank in San Franclico is among many companiet which teport 
that the supervisor training oonductMl for their diMlvantaged program 
helped develop supervisory attitudei that are more peopl»orienteii and 
less task-oHented, and that such attltudee produce benefits for ell metTibeit 
of the work force and for the compeny. 

A large office equipment manufacturer and supplier placus only ee^^erely 
disadvantaged people in its JOBS Program (people who have educetkmel 
levels as low as second grade« prison records, poor work histories, etc). 
This company provMes an kitansive 23-week vestibule training progrtm, 
with strong counseling end support lervices. The treinei! entry w.ige is 
slightly below the regular starting wegt. Trak>ees know thet they are being 
trained for well peying obs in a company whteh orovides <imple 
opportunities for edvencement. The compeny reports (19^1) thet 92%of 
graduates of JOBS trebling programs conducted since 196 ) ere still on the 
job. 

«> 

Among the especielly succenful efforts were those of enother compeny 
which hed hed e record of the towi^st retentk>n rate in its industry. After 
piMticipating in the JOBS Progrem end finding a much higher retention 
rate among disadvantaged trainees ^ hed been offered special training, 
the compeny changed its personnel end trekiing policies to adept some of 
what had been leemed with the XBS treinees to the entire vwrk force - 
and reported achievement of Mghest raientkm rate h its industry. 

Entering a JOBS Program presented fewer new problems to one large 
metropolitan hospital than it might to other types of corporations, or even 
to certain other hospitals, because this institutton was eireedy eccustomed 
to hiring disadvantaged people for entry-level jobs. It wes eiso eccustomed 
to training on many levels through highly devebped treining end 
instructional programs. It saw an opportunity, however, to beef up its 
traming programs for entry^l poeitbns. Reimbursement for treinkig 
JOBS trainees led to e general upgrading of the trekiing staff. The 
personnel department became awe capeMe of provklk>g better tra ning 
for ell regular emptoyees, inckjdng improved orientation progtams 
on the-iob training <OJT), Generel Educetkm Oipbma <GED), Incensed 
nurse treining and technteel trebling. 



TMr approach hai alto liftad the ganaral laval of caraar axpactation 
among trainaai and kumr achalon amployaat to tha point whare many 
mofw than bafora ara now saaking GEO aq u ivatancy and anrollmant In 
community arilagas for thoaa alraady po ai a al no high school diplomas. 
GEO h providad on trainaai' and workare' am tima, four <jayt a waak, 
aftar ragular working houn, 

Am«llorcfing Erratic arKi impctr^ P«rformanc« 
Du« to Special Probleim of IndMdualt 

Innumerable practical and personal problems can interfere with work performance 
because workers lack the resources and the knowledge necessary to cope with them. In 
some instances, workers ha^'e a life style that is incompatible with the expectations and 
requirements of work settings. But even workers with a traditional life style are 
vulnerable to the distractions of pe sonal and practical problems. These include: 

Physical illness 

Emotional, behavioral k.nd mental problems 
Family problems 
Alcoholism and drug abuse 

Practical problems (such as): 

Needs for child day car^ 
Needs for transportation 
L egal difficulties 
F inancial problems 
Housing problems 

Companies tliat have participated in the JOBS Program have learned that helping their 
employees deal with such problens has a positive effect on employee reliability and a 
generally salutory effect on morale. Helping, however, does not necessarily mean 
providing direct services by company-hired personnel or fven by personnel engaged on a 
contractual basis. Companies that wish to be acthre in this area might do no more than 
provide infonnation and counseling to help employees identify and gain access to relevant 
community resources, if such resoi rces are available. 

This manual discusses a variety of \^ays in which companies can offer: 

SUPPORT SERVICES 
COUNSELING 

When regular emptoyeas of a large office aquipmant manufacturer raactad 
to tha JOBS Program by asking. "What ara you doing for the 
company responded by developing a total training packagi^ in which avary 
employee would have an opportunity for aducstion and training laading to 
advancement Tha lowest laval employees - sweepers and cleaners - may 
now enter the JOBS Program and tharaby become qualified for jobs as 
materials handlers, opening up a whole line of upward progression which 
did not exist in their pre/ious jobs. English asa Second Language (ESL), a 
ccurse developed for Puerto Rican JOBS trainees, is now open to all 
er tployees. 



In addition, a course leading to the GEO is now available at the plant site, 
open to all; a new training program to qualify for supervisor is offered, m 
weh 3^ special training progranw for welfare mothers. Moreover, because 
transportation was a problem for JOBS trainees, the company chvtered a 
bus to get them to its outlying plant Chartered but sarvloe is now available 
to all employees. 

Counseling JOBS ualnees on their personal problems proved so Important 
In improving attendance and job performence that the compeny now 
provides counseling services which are available lo all employees. The 
company has contracted with tho local family service ^lency to provide a 
full-time caseworker at the plant site, available lo help employees with 
personal, financial, legal, medical and similar problems and provide referral 
to comnmjnity agencies. 

In short, the company has found that the results from this total training 
and support service package have helped to devek>p more effective 
operation of Itt business. 

Modifying Recruitment and Hiring Practices 

Being able to draw from a broad labor pool and to use realistic hiring standards becomes 
especially important as the percentage of disadvantaged persons in the inner city 
manpower pool increases. According to one estimate, 30 percent of the available 
manpower pool will soon be comprised of disadvantaged persons, in many geographical 
areas. Most are employable with assistance. Many can be trained to do woric from which 
they have traditionally been excluded. 



Many companies can learn how to improve their ability to identify, hire and assimilate 
workeis with a greater variety of personal characteristics and problems than they are used 
to dealing with. 

This manual provides some principles, guidelines and suggestions about: 
RECRUITING, SELECTING AND HIRING 

ORIENTING NEW HIRES (TO FACILITATE ASSIMILATION INTO THE 
COMPANY) 



SUMMARY OF BENEFITS AND PROBUMS 
INVOIVED IN HIRING HARD-IO-BMPLOY PERSONS 



When a company is interested in the question of whether to employ disadvantaied 
persons, the following are some of the benefits and problems that ought to be consideitd. 



BENEFITS 

1. Soctety in general and the business 
factor in particutar have much to gain 
by trying to reduce feelings of aliena* 
tion and concomitant hostility vvhich 
are nurtured by joblettness, by not 
having a place or opportunity in the 
mainstream. 



2. The labor pool of the 70'$ will 
consist of about 30 percent disadvant- 
aged people. By learning how to assimi- 
late them with reimbunsement from the 
government for extra costs involved in 
employing such persons, a company can 
gain skills that will reduce its normal 
hiring costs. Further, such learning (at 
government expense) is likely to result 
In improved supervisory skills which will 
benefit all employees and thecompeny. 



3. Many companies have found that 
their lebor turnover, with all iu attend- 
ent costs and problems, becomes signi- 
ficantly reduced when they train low- 
skilled people, do not set up irrelevant 
educational standards, and provMe up* 
grading opportunities for all pereonnel. 
Further, upgrading costs can be reduced 
by taking advantage of an upgrading 
contract with the Department of l^r, 
which will pay for extra costs over and 
above what Is normally spent by the 
compeny. 

4. Compliance with federal Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission 
(EEOC) regulatk>ns noay be achieved by 
partkipating in forceful commitment to 
e JOBS Program because of the offer of 
higher-grade employment. 

5. Participating in progrann such as 
JOBS can provkJe an effective Affirma- 
tive Action plan, required in any opera- 
tion scrutinized by the government 



PROBUMS 

1« Sociel conscience and concern for 
people needs to be coupled with 
responsibility to stockhoMers, cue- 
tomers and employees. If hiring 
hard*to*employ persons cannot be 
''good business,'' the position of the 
business in e competitive eodeiy 
couW be jeopardized. 

2, It requires more planning, skill 
and support service effort to assimi- 
late hard-to-employ persons than to 
train the "creem of the available 
labor crop** - if one can find end 
hire thet cream. There mey be extra 
headeches in trying to train people 
who ere likely to have more then the 
usual leeming and adjustment prob- 
lems« Also, e compeny needs to be 
careful that the regular work force 
doesn't get Jeelous of speciel efforts 
to support the dieedventaged. 

3. Better educated, more "achievt- 
ment motivated" people are likely to 
present higher potential for upgrad- 
ing or leeming new iobs« thus giving 
the company more flexibility in 
ntoving pH>ple ariund. For that 
reeeon, h waver, 4ich people are 
more likel to quit <and thus increase 
turnover) f edvanci ment is not soon 
forthcomit g. 



4. Participiting in a JOBS Program 
commits t le comp<iny to hirirtg per- 
sons with i )me kinds of handicaps. It 
therefore oust make special efforts 
(albeit wo> thwh-le) to laem how to 
deal with s jch handicaps. 

5. Formal participation in an MA 
contract viith the U,S. Depertment 
of Labor n eans writing erMl adhering 
to e plai<; analyzing community 
makeup to determine hiring objec- 
tives, and still avoM "quotas"; also 
achieving stated goals on time. 



6. As • coffipifiy fiins un d ti m t wiim 
and In diMlopint ttm kM of 
cMmatt. orimtttion afnt trtiniog to 
succtsfully Mifnilttt sp«M froupt« h 
is liktiv to tKpMd thOM pcicticiito Hs 
•ntirt work forct. with tfit ntt rMtIt 
that productivity of all woiktrt k likt ly 
to incrtM and labor com may wail ba 
raduoid. 

7. Employaaa of cofnpaniai irwolvad ir> 
working with minority X>8S irainaas 
laam mora about minoritiat, hava tha 
opportunity to ba haipful. and laduca 
panonal prajudicaa. 

8. Participatini in a JOBS Program is 
likaly to anhanoa a company's public 
imaga In many communitias. 



6. It takat Miainad commitment 
monitorinf, paiianca and craativa 
affoft 10 fN an oitani<ation and its 
Mpaiviwa ta changa tliair ampkiy* 
mam polieias from dsHbaiaialy 
acraaning out applicants with ipacial 
firoMami; lo racruitir^ tham. acrsan* 
ing iham in and davaloping that kind 
of traink4«Rpartisa. 

7. Whathar first hand axpariance in 
work^^fig doaaly wHh minoritias will 
ranih in radudng prajudica wiH da- 
pand upon tha natura and paroaption 
of that aicpif lanca. 



HOW TO USE THIS MANUAL 

This manual is a distillation of whit has been learned to date from protrams to hire 
disadvanuged workers. It sununarues the intiihts. principles and practices which iiave 
made the more successful programs woric well 

Part of the manual's intention is to .timulate examination of present manpower practices 
in terms of principles and updated practices which have been tested and found effective. 
The manual encourages thinking about and planning the uae of manpower programmat- 
ically - that is, as a systematic effort which inchides recruitment, assimiUtion into the 
company, tialning, supervisory practices and upgrading. 

The practices described are not meant to be prescriptions. A few might e applied 
directly. But many are not general y applicable to both large and small b";,. icsscs. to 
different kinds of business, to ali kinds of organizations of work, to «. i\:r«oany 
locations, or to all characteristics o persons in the available manpower pool wf' thr 
practices cited are more likely to be : uiUble for adaptation than adoption. 

Although the remainder of this manual is about employing disadvantaged workers, it has 
the more genera 1 goal of helping devt lop and use the resources of all emptoyees. 



APPfNOIXA 
IRAINING AND HCHNOIOGY OA!)* 

While TAT conducts tnining for the disadvant^ted on a laifer scale than most cent » jes 
would aaed, many of the findinis and tnietal principles fenerated by six yean of 
expcrienoe are telannt to most tiainiai propamt. 

"The original puipoae of TAT wu to d em o nm ate that industrial tralnlRi capacity could 
be applied dinctiy to institutional tiainint of the dlsadvantafed. This puipoK hat been 
achieved and is manifest in the continulni proinm. As an Atomic Eneity Comaission 
( AEC) Industrial Tialninf Center, TAT is derignad primarily to meet contractor needs for 
dciUed manpower thioufh entry-level trainint ami upiradint services. . .TAT hae also 
demonstrated that it can contribute effectively to the realiiation of broader national 
objectives for more effective utilization of human resourcea. This has been accomplished 
in the continuing program throu^: 

• Maintaining a Mtio of 40 percent black and other minority trainees, as a step toward 
improving the position of minority group members in the labor force and helping to 
achieve equal employment opportunity goals; 

• Giving priority in trainee recruitment to residents of federally designated **redevekH»- 
ment** counties, thus providing for maximum iatanction and mutual aipport between 
the economic development of d^resHd areas and the humaiHesouice develoimient 
needed to stimulate and sustain that growth; and 

• Training up to 2(M) returning Vietnam veterans per year, under airaniements that 
provide for them to r;xeive fun GI educational benefits during the period of their TAT 
instruction. 

**TAT training has been concentrated in skiU and technical areas that evidence the 
greatest employment demand. Program objectives, in addition to the continuing program 
of entry^evel preparation in these Industrial occupations, have been to develop satellite 
training arrangements with industries and agendee t^ishing to use the TAT training 
facilities and services; to experiment with upgrading industrial employees in dead-end jobs 
and to nil vacancies at hi|^ skill and technical levels; and ic continue devek)p«ental 
woric that win increase effectiveneas in all parts of the employment process. 

**Througli 1971-72, 2,000 prevkmsly undf^remptoyed or unemployed and disadvantaged 
persons have been trained by TAT and placed in high-skill industrial jobs. Studies show an 

88 percent retentk>n. . . through the training period The overall placement record is 9S 

percent of the graduates, and retentwn rates on the job approach that percentage. 
Through the first five years of the program, trainee records show the foUovring averages: 
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"On the basis of (these) figures, the dollar investment in training is returned to the 
govemnKnt by the trainee through increased federtl tax payments. . .within four to five 
years - not to mention other direct and indirect economic and social benefits to the 
individual, to industry, and to the community. 

"Benefits accnie to the trainee not only in increased earning power but also in ways 
related to the quaUty of life. These have been documented in a TAT study on The Effect 
Qf a Manpower Twiniot Program on the Penonal Uves of its Grad^ iatyc (Oak Ridge 
AsBociated Universities, November 1970), which shows a signiflcanUy increased interest 
and parUcipation in political, sodal, fwancial and religious activities. 

"Benefits have also been reported by Union Carbide in terms of: 

1. In-depth involvement of numerous industrial personnel in instructional and 
supervisory positions in their skill areas; 

2 . Employment of persons w.'io otherwise would have been screened out of normal 
employment processes; and 

3. Upgrading the general training capability and interdepartmental cooperation 
withm the plant. 

"(The) president of the Nuclear Division states, 'Many Nuclear Division employees have 
participated in instructional and supervisory duties through planned lotaUon from their 
regular jobs. These employees have returned to their regular jobs with a new awareness of 
the problems of the disadvantaged. Their understanding and willingness to help have 
contributed significantly to the ease with which TAT gnduatcs have been accented into 
the plant s work force.' 

"He continues, improved working relationships have developed. . .the internal cooper- 
ation of all the plant departments has served to upgrade and enrich the plant's overall 
training capability. Organized labor cooperates closely in recruiting, assisting in training, 
evaluating course content, and providing representatives for the project's advisory 
committee. New working relationships have also been developed with local, state, and 
federal government agencies. . . 

" 'Our experience with TAT has proved many things. . .by working together, industrial 
educational, and governmental training resources can constitute a potent force for human 
resource development. . .1 feel it is a fundamental social responsibility of business and 
industry to make a positive contribution to the plight of our disadvantaged citizens It 
also makes good economic sense (Oak Ridge Associated Unhreisities. Training A 
T echnology: An Industry/Education Partnership. . . . 1972) .' " 



Chapter II 



PLANNING FOR PARTiaPAnON: 
A GUIDE TO KEY ISSUES 

T* is chapter discusse s some of the nwin issues which should be confronted whrn a 
company is deciding 'Whether it is feas hle to engage in a hiring and training program for 
disadvantaged worker 

Such a program has an impact throughout an organization from its inception. If 
manitgement*s motivation includes an honest desire to help the people and the business, 
its investment in staff planning time and the assignment of program responsibility to one 
of it' most capable executives is likely to bring a sizable return. The assignment signals 
that the organization is committed to the program at its highest levels. 

A recent Conference Board study (Janger, 1972) of hundreds of JOBS training programs 
concluded that there was a consistent relationship between trainee retention and the 
degree to which programs were carefully planned and managed. 

A]th( ugh past experience shows that larger companies in general have done better than 
small ;r ones, a company does not have to be large to have a successful training program. 
The personal, supportive atmosphere of some small tnd medium-size companies^ 
espec ally those with good morale, can get constructive results even with relatively simple 
progrims. Such companies frequently have greater flexibility in personnel policies, 
work T assignment and job structuring, all of which contribute to program success. 

ESTABUSHING COMPANY OBJECTIVES 

No n atter how committed to a program top-level management may be, footdragging, 
delays excuse-making and vacillation at middle^anagement levels and below can 
sabot ige its implementation. Many companies have discovered that merely announcing 
plans to participate in a manpower training program arouses anxiety, especially when the 
objec ives are not made clear and when the proposed activities (in-house training) and 
prospective hires (disadvantaged members of minority groups) are unfamiliar to regular 
employees. Stating explicit objectives can clarify what might otherwise be an ambiguous, 
psyc^ ologically disturbing prospect. Furthermore, companies which are accountable to 
stockholders find it advantageous to list reasonable business objectives for a program to 
hire d isadvantaged workers. 

Explicit objectives also provide a means for making specific a company*s new 
expectations of its personnel, establishing a basis for accountability procedures and 
performance incentives. 

Establishing explicit program objectives should involve personnel from all levels and units 
of the company who will be affected by the program and take part in its implementation. 
Here is a simple outline for a statement of objectives: 

I . What short-tenn benefits does the company want from the program? 

These tend to he the direct benefits, related to current needs such as: 

• Filling' job openings 

• Developing worker skills, quality and output 

• Upgrudmg present employees 



• Meeting Equal Employment Opportunity or Affirmative Action criteria 



• Reducing turnover and absenteeism 

• Increasing productivity 

These goals apply primarily to disadvantaged hires and are amenable to 
(relatively) objective |>erformance measurements such as: 

• Hiring and retention data 

• Performance apprais;il (production and quality) 

• Absence and lateness data 

• Upgrading statistics ;md promotability evaluations 

• Pay scales attained i\ specified tme intervals 

Measurement should be against the same standards as would be applied to the 
regular work force. 

2. Wliat long-range benefits does the company hope for? 

Companies experienced with manpower programs to train disadvantaged 
woricers have discovered that they also generate broader oifanizational 
benefits, some of which relate to the entire work force and which occur 
frequently enough to be inchided as k)i««nte objectives. Among them are: 

• Improving company image 

• Updating personnel practices and policies for all employees 

• Strengthening personnel functions 



• Acquiring internal training capabilities 

• Developing company ability for systematic self-assessment 

These govls are somewhat less amenable to quantified measurement. However, 
progress oward them can be assessed by a company team charged with 
program and company evaluation. 

It is important that a jompany evaluate its success in reaching its agreed-upon objectives 
On the one hand evaluation identifies the internal company workings which impede and 
facilitate successful miplementation, provkling a basis for remedial action. On the other, 
gettmfc feedback in relation to goals - knowing how they are doing in relation to 
agreed-upon objectives - can stimulate personnel to more determined efforts to make a 
program succeed. 



The Bank of America in Los Angtles btlitv«| it eswntial to l«t all other 
workers k<>ow at the very start why tht company was undartaking a 
program with the disadvantagad. how It would affact tham and why the 
disadvant».ed would gat ipacial larvioat. Tha bank sought to accomplish 

thisthrougn: 



• Ntoetings with all bank managers, discussing the program in full, then 
requesting managers to hold similar meetings with their full staff. 

• Special publications and videotapes for all employees and for 
supervisors, using true stories of successes and failures of disadvantaged 
trainees. 

• Group discussions for <^ployees. Here, the bank learned by exper- 
imenting. Originally, dis :usstons were conducted for management only, 
by outsfc'e consultants. ' he benk now has set up an in-house program to 
get its m 3ssage out to management, staff and supervisory employees by 
several means. Materi-il for publication has been assembled for 
distribution. Also, weekly staff meetings are held throughout the bank 
to discuss the pros and cons of the program. Awareness seminars have 
been initiated to focus attention on black-white relationships and how 
to integrate new worker ; into the company. 

Prudential Life Insurance Company in Los Angeles believed many 
empk>yee$ and supervison wouM not be in favor of itt JOBS Program and 
wantad to avokl arousing u nneces sa ry antagonion. The company 
developed seminars to orient management people Id the program tiut 
didn't insist on attendance for those who dkl rxit care to come. When 
some complaints and rumors circulated about the program, the company 
decided to stop providing any further information^ hoping to stem further 
emptoyee reaction. 

The result was just the opposite: rumors, misinformation and resentment 
increased. 

Prudential concluded that it had to give employees at all levels specific 
infonnation. What they wanted to know was: 

• How is this going to affect me? 

• What kinds of special services and benefits are these new people getting? 

• Why aren't we getting them too? 

Or>oe the company did provkle factual information, resentment diminished 
greatly. And, as trainees got into jobs and employees had favorable work 
experience with them, the problems were largely resolved. 

DETERMINING FEASIBIUTY 

Not all companies have the resources or capability required for effective participation in ;i 
program to train disadvantaged workers. Many factors need to be explored and sonic 
changes may need to be made to make participation feasible in a particular company 
setting. The more affirmative answers you have to the following questions, the easier it 
will be to conduct a successful program. If your answers are not now in the affirmative, 
making the changes implied will increase the likelihood of program success* 



Need Are we interested in identifying new sources of labor, new 

techniques for developing human capital? 

Opportunity Can we offer meaningful jobs at a livable wage? 

Do they provide opportunity for advancement? 



Labor Pool 
Personnel Practices 

Oiganization 



Acceptability 



Training Capacity 



Union Relations 



Resources 



The following disc- 
hundreds of emplo 
people. 



h there a sufficiently large pool of disadvantaged persons available 
in the community? 

Are our hiring and recruiting practices and our personnel policies 
flexible enough to accommodate people with limited work 
experience and different life styles? 

Are we interested in learning and testing new approaches to 
manpower development and training? 

Is this a flexible organization, willing to redesign jobs when 
feasible and upgrade people to make room for the disadvantaged? 

Is our management flexible, willing to experiment and try new 
ways to train and motivate our people? 

Are we prepared to assign a top person to oversee our program? 

Will minority people feel accepted by the rest of the work force? 

Are we willing to make educational efforts to reduce prejudiced 
attitudes? 

Do we have training resources? 

Are we willing to develop such resources? 

Can our existing training programs be modified to meet the needs 
of the disadvantaged, or will new ones need to be designed? 

Are our relations with the unions free enough of conflict to permit 
exploratory discussion with union representatives? 

Are there resources available to help us mount a program - such 
as State Employment Service (SES) offices; the National Alliance 
of Businessmen; the Concentrated Employment Program (CEP): 
the Work Incentive Program (WIN); skill centers; adult schools? 

ission of some of the foregoing issues represents a consensus of 
ers who are today successfully employing heretofore disadvantaged 



Program Personrel 

Successful programs are run by people who believe in them and who are determined to 
make them work. A coalition of committed professional training personnel, minority 
group members from community organizations and managers can be an important 
reservoir of strength. Experience indicates that program managers should be tough* 
minded, flexible, interested in experimenting with manpower training methods, and open 
to making changes in traditional practices nnd policies. The best managers understand 
both training and production realities and are able to maintain good working relationships 
and credibility with production personnel and unions. 

Sometimes personnel departments can provide the kind of leadership needed. On the 
other hand, programs like JOBS should not be delegated to a personnel department which 
resists change and treats existing policies as too sacrosanct for re-examination, which 



practices overt or covert discrimination against minorities, or which regards as defeats 
changes made to accommodate unions* or employees' wishes* 

The best program staff frequently are industrial training types, drawn (if possible) from a 
company*s own supervisore and woricers, who have a serious interest in teaching skills and 
developing employability, who are capable of being direct and fair with members of 
minority groups, and who have a sense of independence firom traditional practices. 

Some companies have chosen to learn how to train by hiring or contracting with 
knowledgeable consultants and trainers. Others have taught themselves the "state of the 
art** by researching the literature, by asking questions, and by performing a kind of 
market analysis. 'Tind out who's training similar people and how they art doing it,*' 
became the executive order. For those organizations which already had a training 
capability, the programs, curricula and trainers had to be carefully studied to determine 
their ''goodness of fit.** The result of such inquiry produced a general upgrading of 
management awareness about the latest in personnel practices and training methods. 



Hiring Practices 

Changes in hiring practices to permit doors to swing open to the disadvantaged have 
included eliminating the necessity for a high school diploma as a prerequisite to 
employment; modification of policies concerning arrest and conviction records; 
discarding unvalidated non-performance testing as a means to determine job Altitude und 
work attitudes for entry-level jobs; and eliminating irrelevant sex and racial biases. 

In most other ways, employers have kept their customary standards with respect to 
physical fitness and management prerogatives to hire and Are. 

For what kinds of jobs can you train disadvantaged people? How many can you train and 
place successfully? A great msuority of the jobs for which disadvantaged people have been 
trained have been regular entry positions, many in manufacturing and other bhie^llar 
fields. However, disadvantaged people have also been successfully trained, with 
appropriate support programs, as machinists, secretaries, bank tellers, electronic 
technicians, auto mechanics, hoq[>ital woricers, scientific technicians and equipment 
repairmen, among other higher skill jobs. 

Recruiting Procedure 

Almost all companies have had to modify their recruiting methods to some extent. The 
more seriously hard-to-employ persons, having long felt excluded from good oppor- 
tunities, seldom venture into a company*s employment office or inquire at a 
receptionist's desk about employment possibilities. Some employers who have inquired 
about the ways in which their organizations deal with job applicants have been surprised 
and disappointed to learn that unskilled, untrained, undereducated job seekers are often 
arbitrarily rebuffed by insensitive receptionists, security guards, employment clerks and 
by other workers. Employers agree that it is necessary to reach beyond their own 
employment doors if they are to reach employable candidates in disadvantaged groups. 

Opportunity 

Employers should establish early in their planning the wage rates they will pay. These 
rates should be the same as those paid other employees doing similar work or enrolling in 
similar pre-employment training. Wages which cannot compete with welfare benefits and 
other subsidies and which will not permit employees to survive at a minimally decent 
standard of living will neither attract nor retain recruits. Certain support services can be a 
supplementary attraction. 
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In • few c«$9s, emptoyars have paid ditadvantagad irainaas hiqhar wages 
than other beginning employees receive, without Mi consequences. A 
Western market chain got pennisslon from the union to start JOBS 
trainees at a higher pay rata than apprentices. In the San Franc tioo Bay 
Area (in 1971) traineM start at $2.50 per hour, compared to the 
appre itice rate of $2.21. After one year's work, wages for both traineaa 
and apprentices go up to $2.64. The company feels that the initially higher 
trainee rate is necessary to provkte a sufficient incentive over welfare 
income, and because it believes that most of its trainees have more 
dependents than the usual youthful apprentice. 

Employers have found that by redesigning some jobs, such as separating out the routine, 
repetitive and less technically demanding tasks from the job duties of office, scientific and 
engineering personnel, new careers have been opened to the disadvantaged who are 
trained to do these jobs. As a result, greater productivity and improved status have been 
enjoyed by professional employees, who are then able to use their professional skills more 
consistently. 

Some companies have found it to their advantage to upgrade the skills of longtime 
employees by training them for unfilled higher level positions. Rather than going outside 
for such applicants, workers at one level of responsibility and skill development are given 
the opportunity through after-hours training programs to try their hand at something 
new. Training on computers, business machines, scientific instruments and manufacturing 
equipment which are not in use during those hours has permitted workers to learn new 
skills on their own time. Such programs have seemed signiHcant to both employers and 
employees and also, through the promotion process, have made room for the 
disadvantaged in the vacated, lower-level positions. 

Accoptanc* of Minorities 

No organization has been certain that there wouldn*t be some resistance on the part of 
the regular workers to having members of minority groups hired, especially if few 
minority people had been previously employed. However, such fears have often turned 
out to be exaggerated. It is naive to assume that racial prejudice does not exist, but it is 
self-defeating to believe that it exists to a laiger degree than it docs. By asking questions 
of oiganizations such as NAB, SES, CEP, NAACP (National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People), CORE (Congress of Racial EquaUty), OIC (Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization Center) and many others, employers have been better able to 
anticipate the problems realistically. 

While it is helpful to inform company personnel about the behavioral characteristics of 
persons who come from different subcultures and to explain the need to provide special 
training, acceptance is enhanced if similarities rather than differences are stressed. 
Differences seem relatively unimportant when a single standard is used for judging job 
performance. 

A Northern California branch of a maior induitrial firm states that when it 
started its first company-financed training program for diiadvantagad 
minorities in 1967, it identified a limited number of job skills for which 
recruits would be trained, because It did not want to overtax the training 
capacity of its staff (even though this company had more training staff, 
expertise and experience than many others). It identified the sheet metal 
and electrical areas for training. 

Projecting 435 entry-level openings in these areas, it decided to hire in a 
ratio of one trainee to four regular hires, to avoid "ghettoizing" the entry 
jot>s in these departments. 



Union Cooporation 



Companies that have unions must confer with union officials while considering the 
question of feasibility. Unions are more likely to agree to change their own procedures 
and give approval when they participate in initial discussions of the program, and when 
they can agree with its needs and objectives. Unions may want to participate in the 
program planning and can play an important part in explaUiing the training program to 
rank and file employees to elicit their cooperation. 

Inttmational Harvtfttr contulttd the {in\Ud Auto Workers <UAW) while 
planning its tint program to train th»i dlsadvantagad. The unhm agreed to 
view the four weeks of pre-job training in a ipecial vettibult setting as 
pre-probationary, not affected by usual union requirements. The program 
has no fonnal relationship with the union but the union is involved in 
several ways. 

• Before the first trainees started, the UAW Intemattonal Union wrote to 
local union officers saying it supported the program arKi asking them to 
help the program and bring any questions to their international office. 

• Two Instructors are union shop stewards. 

• The union and its functions are diS'njsaed as part of the training process. 

• The company has found unton support important in squelching rumors 
and getting acceptance of the program and trainees by rank and file 
workers, some of whom tended to view the new trainees and the 
program asa fonn of reverie discrimination. 

<D> 

Another example of how good handling of union relations helped avert 
potential problems Is the TAT Industrial Training Center. As of July 1972 
this project had successfully trained 2,000 under^mptoyed and unem- 
ployed persons for very skilled jobs. 

At first the Atomic Trades and Labor Council feared that the program 
wouM interfere with established apprentice training programs, involving 
trainees who wouM not be covered by the uni ^n contract 

These rcncerns have disappeared because of the cooperative design of the 
program and the fact that TAT trainees am not involved in plant 
production activities. The union is now an active participant in the training 
program. Based on its own experience, the TAT project recommends to 
employers starting special programs: 

• Consult with local union leaders, giving tham full and accurate 
Infonnation as soon as a program is contemplated. Solicit their support 
and participation. 

• Seek support of the international unions involved. 

• SpeJI out the functions which labor representatives have agreed to 

perform. 

• Be sure unions are allowed to and encour^^ed to perform these 
functions. 

• Provkle union representatives with official reports and any special 
materials to keep them up to date. 



• Include labor repmtntatives in appraittl or rtvitvv of the program. 

• Give labor repretentatives opportunity to participate in project advitory 
committees, plus any scheduled conferences. 

Deciding How Much of tho Ttolning the Company Should Do lliolf 

WhUc some med um- and Iarge*size companies may already have some capability to train, 
others - eq)ecia1y small companies - have often liad little training experience and may 
not have any tniining staff. Such companies may want to try their first program with 
recruits who havtj already received some training elsewhere* 

A range of possibilities exist, providing alternatives to total in-iiouse training. There are 
a number of external training resources from which companies may recruit a group of 
disadvantaged trainees. Resources producing such candidates are vocational schools, skill 
centers, CEPs and a variety of other training institutions • Most of these programs are 
funded by the federal government; detailed information about them is available from 
public employment service offices. 

These resources offer candidates for hire who have been given (some or all of) 
job-related education, a general orientation to the expectations and requirements of 
woric settings, basic skills training, counseling and other support services (medical, 
dental, optometric, etc-)- Graduates of these programs are at least partly prepared for 
assimilation into work settings. The company hiring them may need to provkle specific 
orientation to the company and support services during a transition period, in addition 
to on-the-job training. For the hiring program to be successful, a canpany should make 
a genuine effort to provkle whatever program components are needed in addition to 
OJT. 

The company itj^If will benefit from such efforts: In the future, it will be able to do 
more training its own way, to suit its own needs - and will gradually develop improved 
internal capabilities to train manpower effectively. 

A number of successful company programs have placed the top official responsible for 
all company training in charge of the JOBS Program. This official is already 
training-oriented and has the authority and ability to develop necessary training at every 
level of management. However, it is important that program staff also have sufficient 
authority to ensure cooperation of operating divisions. 

Companies that can conduct complete training programs on their own benefit from the 
sophistication they gain from the experience. The trainees and the program benefit from 
good coordination of training components, from the continuity of relationships, from 
the increased familiarity with trainees* capacities, needs and potentials and from the 
smoothness of trainees' transition from one training component to another. 

Financing Programs 

Some companies with superior programs have chosen to bear all additional costs of 
training disadvantaged hires themselves, but mc^st good programs are run with 
government financial help. 

The 1972 Conference Board study revealed that companies that provided employment 
opportunities only, without providing special training or support, had a median 
six-month retenton of 44 percent. Many companies entered into JOBS contracts and 

•NAB JOBS consortia ilio pcifonn this training function, etpectally for ffitaU companies. Set Chapter VUI for a 
discussion of consortia. vi-pi^i ymhw « 



became able, in addition, to add special training and support service components to their 
programs. These companies retained approximately 60 percent of their trainees for at 
least six months. While retention did not appear related to the existence or lack of any 
particular component, the programs with the greatest variety of components tended to 
have the highest retention rates. 

Information about current government financing programs can be obtained at local NAB 
Metros and public employment service offices. 

COMMITMENT AND ACCOUNIABIUTY 

Businesses that have been successful in mounting effective programs for hiring and 
training disadvantaged workers are unanimous in their convictioi; that commitment is 
the most important requisite to get the job done. 

The experience of many companies has demonstrated^ however, that even when there 
has been clear, strong and unequivocal commitment by top management, programs have 
not necessarily been implemented enectively down the line. Often, lack of support can 
be attributed to insufficient efforts to involve middle management in planning, to keep 
them informed and to monitor their performance. For example, in many large 
organizations, administration of the program has been aligned to \ vice president, who 
has usually delegated its operation to .t middlennanagement persjn; in smaller firms, 
program operation has been del^ated t ) an assistant to the chief administrative officer 
or to a foreman, usually as an extra assignment, not as a primary or full-time job. Under 
such circumstances, it is not surprising if implementation becomes half-hearted. 

Even if a person is assigned the super ision and implementation of the program as a 
primary part of his job, how can he kn )W if the program is, in fact, being implemented 
down through middle-management and t'irst-line supervisor levels? \ record-keeping and 
internal assessment system providing a \ehicle for accountability procedures can supply \ 
that kind of information and should bo adopted by any company participating in a 
program to train disadvantaged hires. The records kept will also substantially assist the 
company in demonstrating compliance with government equal opportunity lequire- 
ments, where that is necessary. 

Establishing a system for keeping track of implementation ai lower levels on a 
continuing basis is not enough. The man at the top must exercise leadership in order to 
overcome barriers to implementation throughout the organization. (While the following 
suggestions are directly relevant to laige companies, the principles implied are equally 
relevant to small companies.) i 



Visible Commitment 

The top executive shoulJ express himself unequivocally about company policy, his 
expectations that it will bt implemented throughout the organization at all levels, and his 
confidence that the policy will succeed and benefit everyone in th-; company. He should 
make the company's comnitment known continuously, through n any channels, such as 
speeches, articles in company publications, discussions at meetings, ind by giving personal 
feedback in response to reports on the program's progress, indie iting approval, raising 
questions and circulating the reports and his comments throughout the company. 

# 

Top management in a complex industrial corporation found an excellent 
way to demonstrate and implement its commitment to the JOBS Program. 
The JOBS Program staff issued periodic ntwtletter» concerning the 
progress of the program* including diff icultiti encountered. The newsletter 
was sent to management personnel, including the president, general 
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nrntfom. industrial relations managtr, division mrnmjmt and all depart* 
mant haads - mora than 100 paraons in alt. Both tha industrial ralations 
managar and the ganaral manager ravia^ tha nawritttars oarafully and 
diecusead them at thtir staff mattings. Tha genarat manager fraquantty 
made marginal notes on tha namitttars and eant them to a ppfopriata 
division managers, whara immadiatt attention was given tha notei, and 
necessary action teican. In one inetanca, a tralnaa reported to the JOBS 
manager v\rhat she felt to be racial discrimination being praeticad against 
her. Her experience was reported in tha nevveletter, and tha generel 
manager aslced the division manager to look into tha problem. A meeting 
was heM with the division industrial rtlationi mgneger, the department 
heed, the assistant dapertmant head* the JOBS Program menager and the 
trainee's counselor. They datarmined that tht girl's complaint vm 
justified, and tha senior female employee responsible ¥m reprimanded and 
transferred. 

Through use of this newsletter, both for infonnation and to implement 
action, continuing top-level support wes given to the JOBS Program staff. 

Infbrmcrtion and Discussion 

The executive should, at the outset, provide ^ecific information and explanation 
stressing the practical business aq>ects to minimize misconceptions, fears and hostility 
among regular woricers. He should also provide opportunities for diKussion so that 
feelings and anxieties may be aired. This kind of change can stimulate considerable 
apprehension about job security, assignments, seniority, promotions, etc. 

Accountability 

The responsible executive should make it clear that there will be a system of 
accountability, recognition for those who do a good job of hiring, training and retaining 
disadvantaged persons, and penalties for those who do not support the program. The 
company should know that he reviews the program's progress regularly. 

Lucky Stores, a Dublin, California headquartered retail food chain with 
many stores in three geographic regions, conducts a ona^lay orientation 
for all store managers on its program to hire the disadvantaged. The basic 
message at this session: Lucky is suocess^lented; the praskient expects 
eech manager to make this, like any other program* a sucoa^. It's up to 
you to make it work. There is straight talk and dimssion about racial 
attitudes, but top managemant makes clear that whatever the store 
maniiger's personal attitudes. It expects positive behevior on the Job. Not 
ell managers succeed, but overall, tha compeny feels this epproach works. 
Where managers can't handle the assignment they may be shifted. In a 
survey asking supen^lsors whk:h things they were proudest of In their 
company, the NAB program %vas at the heed of the list. 

Incentives 

He should provi-le incentives for personnel throughout the organization to make the 
program succeed. Middle management must know that remuneration, promotions, 
bonuses will dep jnd on success in carrying out this company program as much as oii 
achieving other performance objectives. Once this is clear, they wUl see that foremen and 
other supervisors make the program work. 
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FirsMine supervisors are a key to the success of prognms to hire disidvantiied workers. 
Resolving the real conflict between their traditional, basic responsibility for greater 
dTiciency and productivity and the special problems invohred in asstmilating new, 
disadvantaged workers requires both q)ecial training with regard to their new employees 
and incentives to make special tttorts to train and assimilate them*^ Having a new, 
underproducing disadvantaged worker on his crew should be reco jnized as a potential 
liability to the supervisor* and provision shoukl be made for it in the form of variations 
from usual production procedures and expectationi 

P»nonn«l Participation 

He should enlist the active participation of personnel who will be invoWed in 
implementation from the very beginning of planning, A program works better if the 
people who carry it out have some role in its planning and implementation, and leeway to 
adapt it to their own context. Planning activities shoukl include representathres from all 
management functions, supervisors at all levelSi union representatives, line personnel 
(especially those who will be inVohred in OJT), community resource agencies, consultants 
with manpower and training expertise, representatives of affected disadvantaged groups, 
etc* 

Regular training program reviews shoukl be scheduled between members of the training 
and counseling staff, first* and second*line supervisors, and between all other contiguous 
management levels. 

Periodic participation in the training program can contribute to renewed involvement in 
the company*s commitment. Supervisors can be scheduled to orient new trainees and 
make other contributions to the vestibule phase of training. 

<§> 

A national manufacturing firni haadquartarsd on the East Coa;t found a 
method for promoting constnictlvt vnployaa dlsousrion of its JOBS 
Program that fit into existing praetioss In ths company. The company fiad 
t history of advsncsd human rslatkm programs ki mansgsmant Itsiartsd 
;t» JOBS Program with a letter from its prMMant to all employaa«, ageing 
their participation in planning: 

"..J feel very strongly that sach one of you 
should be involved in the planning for taking 
this responsibility. I should like each depart* 
mant to hold disousskms and come up with 
iti own Mass of how your dspartment 
should work togsther In miiking new }obs for 
the black populatton * * • * In spits of our 
progiess. • .we have not bssn impressive in 
thisfieM/' 

Through this and $ubiequsnt communications, mansgsment made its 
commitment felt and mads it cisar that it wouM monitor and reward (or 
punish) those who aided (or hampersd) the effort 

The company already had regularly schedulsd human relatkm discussion 
groups for supervisors, middle nMnagsnMnt and upper managsment It was 
easy to inject discussions of special problems related to hiring the 
disadvantaged into ongoing training programs. At one point the company 
found supervisors of tmfi disadvantaged employees complaining that they 
were not ^fng necensry support from their superiors in middle 
managsntent on issues such as retaining a worker who was not yet fully 
productive. The compeny found that ttie supervisors would try to make 
the program work, once top managsment msde it a priority, but the real 
breakdown was identified in the mkMle-managsment aree. 



*Sce Chapter V for a dheatnon of supenritor orkiiUtion. 



A tpty pro9raw mm d mmlofm l to build midiNi i nm ipiiiwit MndHwtd- 
ing and Mpport. iMiMiy. • mm of imw-cultural wMkMd worMtopc 
EmployMi from all iMtli o« tht company. Intm hourty c m plovaa i to 
corporataoft^ Made and <»»>itt, mot lu piiai in treupa of 24 onco a 
month in a romoto Mttinf. Mwiy kindi of company praWamt mn 
discutiad in a baric Tiroup foimat MwMioni opanod up important 
communication and raauHad i. uwful wUum for many company 
changat. Such opponunhiaa to eeraidar poMMa oha)«t In tlw company. 

manaiamant now f«aii» aro iha boat way to iniura iuoca« of tha program 
for diaadvantagad worfcan. 

DeiegoMAuthoftfy 

The n-^nsible executive should delate enough authority to opentint staff to make it 
effective in the company context. Staff operating the program must have authority, clout 
and ability to property affect recruiting, screening, hiring, placement and follow-up of 
new vtorkers, and get needed cooperation from operating peraonnel. This requires proper 
location in the organizational hierarchy and proper peraonal qualifications. 

«> 

In summary, the good intentions of top management are not enough to insure compliance 
and itiiplemenution throughout a company. In terms of its own characteristics, 
manag.>ment styles and traditions, a company must plan systematically to identify 
barriers to implemenUtion. to develop strate^ to overcome them, and to insUll a 
system of accountability so that top management can know how well the organization is 
doing at all levels to implement the policy. 

Lavi StrauK & Co.. in San Franclaco. hai moved affactivoly to inaura 
implamantation of a JOBS Program at 33 loeations throunfMut tha 
company. Tht company alraady had an aqua! opportunity policy, 
constantly reitaratad by communication from managwiint Bttwaan 1968 
and 1972. Lm\ Straua trainad and amployad 700 panona who wouM not 
hava qualifiad for ragular hiring. That program waaAindad antiraly by tha 
company, without gowammant aid. 

In 1969, the company racaivad tht Bwinaai Waak a>»ard for oarformanca 
In the araa of human dava l opmant Shortly aftar thit. tha company 
pratident wrote all management offidala urging now, additional eHorts in 
this field and making it dear that p erformance In hiring, retaining and 
promoting minority and disadvant^ad worfcera wouM be consMered. 
along with other company obiectives. In evaluating eech manegsr's 
performance. 

The company has provMad a manual outiinkig «MCifie reaponsibilitias and 
procadufss for implementing the X)BS Program. Some key elamenti: 

1. A full-tkne corporate program <»ordinator reports to the presUent et 
compeny heedquartars, and is n sponsible for providing guidenoe. staff 
assistance and direction. This m m is en experlanoad personnel official. 

2. Each local facility manager is assigned besie lamonsibility for the 
program. He appoints a local program ooonf inator - a manigement or 
supeivlsorv employae - s ele ct ed on the besis of special attributes «ich 
as leadership, sensitivity and support for the program. 

3. Personnel managers of the three regions in which plants are located 
monitor the program, conduct training for supervisors on regular visits 

O 
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to tht plants, rtvicw monthly progrw rtpom and provWt guidenot to 
plint fDmt9M to ifnpfovi ptcfbffiMnoo* 

4. Local program coordinators prapart nfM>niMy raports showing mimban 
of hard'Cora hicad and tanninaiad, thair prograv and production 
racords, and raaaons for tsrmlnation. Thaaa raports ara sant to lha 
program coordinator and ragularly r^iawad by top managamant. 

<8> 



CHECK-UST SUMMARY 

1. Establish short-tcnn and long-range objectives for the company with regard to its 
involvement in the program, inviting input from perMnnel from all levels who will be 
affected by the program. 

2. Determine feasibility of program in terms of: need« opportunity, labor pool, personnel 
practices, organizational capacity^ acceptability to rest of work force, training 
capacity, union relations and community back-up resources. 

3. Make determir*''*'^" concerning use of in*house vs« outskle training resources. 

4. EstabUsh policy with regard to financing of program. 

5. Obtain firm commitment to program, not only from top management, but from all 
levels responsible for impltmentation. 

6. Institute system of incentives and procedures for accountability to reinforce 
commitment 



APPENDIX B 
TRAINING AND TECNNOLOGY 



TTie following material illustrates in more detail some of the elements to be conttdei«d in 
plannmg for participation in a special manpower piofram. conafleitd m 

"TAT has attracted thousands of applicants in areas where few were e5tn#^ti.H tmc ».« 

possible to reduce entrance requirements from a M« school diploma to a >i<.nd. 
function J academic level at the s»ne time tliat aveiTtrS toe^i reduS tat 

have been tned, are now used, or are under development For the m«t Dart traini^ h>^ 

K.rc^"viSu,tdWelfvi3S'° '"^ "» »f 

"Procedi res for appointments, transportation, and other factors related to settimr a. 

ZTT T"^^'"" Wentification of rem^S^t^^ Zt^ol^ 
problems, and program orientation are part of the placement pioceT^ 

"The_training environment. Use of the industrial plant setting for trainini Dhc» the 

the conduc of plant employees. Trainees identify with particular job titles^ 
occupational groups^ In this way. the time clock, .rfety pS,^ .S^dw^ 

P^ltrV^T 21 'n"h?T? 'r^^'^" areautomaticdly m'rrJi^ti^^^^^ 
experience. TAT has pubhshed a trainee handbook, onanized a tniiMe council Zd 

pSnrnrer' ^"^ ^^^^"'^ ^"-'^^ ^TiTM 

tS^iiS^Sdtr^^^^^^ 

technical instruction to trade-related mathematit^ and^nTi^S tl^wtto of 
laborer, to Classroom instruction. SyUabi. course outline?' ^d^t^:'pli'stf So 

"Skill and technical training is defined as broadly as possible to avoid the limitations 
inherent m providing too narrow a preparation within ng ^ea ThusL 

SL^ctiL*: ' ^^^^ ^"^^'^"^ indusLlSperatiorSntn'^^^^^^ 

c7rtSf^.^?o!;^^ individual attention and proceed at ttieir own rate until they are 
Sees move?n a?d out n'ft^'' Union Carbide training «.pervison;. The majori^Tf 
trainees move in and out of the program m six-month cycles. 

c ooi'dtatcytitT?^^^^ h",T "r ^°™"""i"«ons. and trade science are 
coordmatcd with shop and laboratory mstruction to supplement skiU and technic^ 
training. Insti;uction is given at various levels depending Z the traS^rea and the 
md|v.dua trainee's ability at entry. Classes are LppleLnted by SiaJ work an^ 
individual tutoring where needed. Full-time instructon are employed for the^cra^. 

p|S>l^d foTsn'rH^'ir'"' :;"' p^^^-^""""* follow-up the 



legal, Hnancial, welfare, and other problems. Anangements for insurance, transportation^ 
recreation, and social opportunities all receive attention as needed from the support 
services staff. Most of these services are highly individual and underscore the importance 
the project places on each trainee (Oak Ridge Associated Universities. Training and 
Technology: An industry/Education Partnership 1972) / " 



WORKER TRAINING CURRICULUM PIAN 

While the TAT program is curried out on a larger scale than most companies require^ the 
careful training plan outlined in the following diagram illustrates the usefulne;;^ of 
systematic planning. 
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THE INDUSTMAl EMPLOYMENT PROCESS- 
SEQUENCE OP MAJOR ACIMrtES' 



RECRUITMENT 



Idtntif ication of Pottntial TriioMs 
-Stata Employment Stcurity Offices 
-Program Sponsors 

Testing 

-Adult Basic Learning Examination (ABLE) 
-General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) 

Prevocational Training 

Tours/Visits/Interviews 

Choice of Training Area 



SELECTION 



Anaiytis of Test Data 

Penonal Evaluation 

Priority and Goal Determination 



J 



ORIENTATION/PLACEMENT IN TRiMNiNG 



Testing-Level of Related Counes 
Rules-Procedures Review 
Guidance 




SKILL AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 



Classroom. Shop and Laboratory Instruc tkm 
Trade Related Mathematics and Science 
Supportive Services 

-Legal, heelth, housing, transportation* 
financial, family problems^ recreation 
Guidance and Counseling 

-Group 

-Individual 

-Industrial Behavior 
Remedial Education 

-Reeding. GEO Tutoring 



JOB PLACEMENT 



Resume. Record Preparation 

Joblntervie^r 

Choosing an Offer 

Supportive Services-Moving. HouaingL oic. 



FOLLOmiP 



Initial Job. Wage. Location Data 

Six Month Follomp. Rating. Ina 

One Yeer fo\\am:p. Rating. Promotions 
Replacement Assistance 



•The Job Plai^ment and I oUowup modules ut not rdevmt to most company prognms. exciot So todlntt tte 
usefulness of following trainees* cm«s to tsscapto^effectivenesiL --^j h ^ ^ «ipt m monn m 

•Testing for the purpose of screening must be directly relevant to ami reaitstioiiy required by ch«cierutics of the job 
and trammg program. O^her^^wise. it is forbidden by a Supreme Court nilii«. «*wcmi«.^ oi inc joo 



Chapter III 



RECRUITING, SCREENING AND HIRING 

This chapter proviiles guidelines for action once the special manpower training program is 
underway. 

RECRUITING 

Because those who are most disadvantaged are least likely to come to company 
employment offices to apply for jobs or seek job training; it is often necessary to reach 
out for trainee candidates. 

Selecting the Target Group 

A company should first develop general selection criteria for the group from which it 
wishes to draw its candidates. A fundamental consideration is to select disadvantaged 
persons whom the company ordinarily would not employ; doing so both fulfills the spirit 
of programs like JOBS, and provides the company an opportunity to develop its own 
capability to train and assimilate people with a wide variety of characteristics. 

These are the kinds of disadvantaged people who may be available for recruitment: 

• Some are motivated persons who want to woric but have various handicaps 
which prevent their getting or holding jobs. 

• Some arc persons who might be interested in work, but who are so 
failure-oriented that they appear unmotivated. Apparent lack of interest n .ly 
be the result of poor rapport ^nd communication between applicant ^nd 
interviewer, suspicion and lack ol belief in the job opportunity offered, or a 
feeling that it will be just another dead-end. 

• Some are young people — under 25 - either school dropouts or products cf a 
very poor education, with limited work experience. Young black males fon i a 
disproportionately large percentage of today's unemployed. In the first four 
months of 1971. unemployment rates for young black males were between 
28.5 percent and 31.3 percent while the national unemployment rate 
registered about six percint. 

• Some are older minority men and women who have been working at 
domestic, laboring or marginal jobs. Some are long-time city residents; others 
are new rural migrants displaced by automation, with no skills or knowledge 
of urban life. These workers may be more attracted than oti.ers by jobs that 
offer only limited advancement opportunities. 

• Some are women - many now on welfare. They can become well motivatid 
and excellent workers. However, child care problems often cause absenteeism 
and turnover. In clerical and white-collar jobs, women learn skills well but 
often need more extensive support, counseling and orientation for good 
social adjustment to the regular work force than do men in production jobs. 

• Some are Puerto Ricans, lareely in the Northeast, and Mexican-Americans \\\ 
the Southwest. They are presently handicapped by language problems. 

• Some are American Indians, who may have many problems in adjusting to 
^ urban industrial life. 
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• Sc me are persons with records of arrests, imprisonment, alcoholism, drug 
addiciion, severe personal and psychological problems, long history of welfare 
dependency and no discernible desire or motivation to change. Some 
companies have purposely reached out for such individuals, with some 
encouraging records of success. 

In the early days of JOBS and other special manpower programs, a number of companies 
decided as a matter ol .social commitment to hire the most disadvantaged, most 
problem-prone people they could find. While some have had discouraging experiences, 
others have been able to develop a large percentage of such liires into very productive 
employees. 

In general, a company should establish minimal realistic requirements (for example, in 
reading and arithmetic) and hire as many as possible of the candidates meeting thoac 
standards, until their openings have been filled. 

If a company, at the outset, desires to hire only trainees who already have basic skills, 
they may be able to recruit them from local skills training institutions and vocational 
schools. A s the company develops capabiUty in OJTand in developing human retources, it 
will progTJssively increase its ability to assimilate more seriously disadvantaged applicants, 
and provids basic skills training as well. 

To maximi/.e the likelihood of success, a company should try to hire not only the 
disadvantaged people who can reach acceptable performance levels through special 
training, but also those who will re^ond to the normal incentives being offered (e.g . the 
traming opportunity, pay, benefits, etc.), that is, who are ready for the job. 

Con Edison hires without any pre^mployment ttsti. •ducational or skills 
rtquir«mtnts for entry-level production end construction jobs. Those who 
ere certifM as disedventeged range from functionally illiterate to ttigh 
school greduates. Intensive vestibule training and personal support services 
have enebled these individuels to become productive workers* eccording to 
the company. After 13 vweks of vestibule training the JOBS Progrem 
tra nees become regular employees of Con Edison and era advanced to 
rag jiar work assignmenu for 28 weeks of O JT. 

A national drug manufacturer reports that it has had greatest success in 
hiring hard^re applicants from 3045 years of age. Although reguler 
employment is new to nwst of them, their retention rate has been 78%, 
with very satisfactory job performance. 

A Los Angeles manufacturer had immediate need for entry-level assembly 
line, stock-keeping and production workers. They had to work with 
regular personnel and perform at minimum plant standards from the 
moment they stepped into the production line. Serious absentee or 
behavioral problenf>$, as well as special treatment for trainees, would have 
caused trouble with the reguler employees. 

Trainees were recruited from the Youth Training and Employment Project 
(YTEP), a community agency which conducU a pre*vocational training 
program. Those referred were ready to be integrated Into the work force 
without distinction from regular hires. The company did not identify its 
JOBS hires to regular workers or their supervisors. (In en earlier -.rogram 



wh«r« disadvantaged trainees were identified, they suffered from an 
ennployee and supervisor general bias against the hard-core.) 



McDonnell Douglas, Chase Manhattan Bank and TRW are among 
companies that have recruited people with the most serious problems: 
severe educational handicaps, serious offender reeorda, total lack of work 
experience, long history of welfare dependency, alcoholism, etc. 

In some of these companies, management decided to take risks arKi 
experiment with hiring disadvantaged workers without jeopardizing ma|or 
production efforts, by using training and initial work sites isolated from 
regular production facilities. 

McDonnell Douglas had originally recruited workers into the job at 
existing facilities with little preparation. Turnover was much higher than at 
the special training facility, which provided remedial education and 
gradual adaptation to work schedules, rules and norms. 

Many utilities and manufacturing companies have hired and quickly 
trained people with no skills for entry jobs, although this type of trainee 
might be a problem to a bank, department store or insurance company 
with a more middle-class work force. Yet, banks, with insurance 
companies and others, report they have trained people with educational 
levels as low as third grade for successful performance, stability and 
advancement in white-collar jobs. Some minimal levels of educetkin and 
dexterity may be required for clerical jobs, but good programs with 
adequate time for training have overcome severe educational deficits. 

Some companies have preferred to begin programs with trainees who were 
not the "worst," to first gain the necessary experience In conducting such 
programs and to optimize company acceptance. They thus have graduelly 
developed the expertise to conduct successful programs for people with 
more serious deficits. One such company has been training disadvantaged 
high school dropouts for clerical jobs since 1962. An official reports: 

"As we have learned more about the unqualified dropout, as our 
supervisors learned to handle them more effectively, we have been digging 
deeper into the hard-core group; we are taking people with poor 
motivation and chips on their shoulders whom we would not have touched 
before." 

* 

Many companies recognize that a ghetto resident is far more apt to be 
hauled in by the police for suspected or minor offenses than residents of 
other areas. They distinguish between arrest and conviction, and are 
accepting former offenders and parolees recommended by correctional 
officers. 

Many of the JOBS trainees hired by TRW had felony or misdemeanor 
convictions. This company, which had an 83% retention rate of trainees 
after one year in the program, has concluded that some of the brightest 
people In the ghettos tend to be the most active and problem prone - 
therefore, some of the brightest candidates have a high percentage of 
parole and probation backgrounds. 

A metal parts manufacturing firm with close neighborhood ties hired men 
from prison long before it became involved in the JOBS Program, because 
local families of prisoners appealed to the company to offer jobs as a 



means of gaining them parole. The president of this company says that 
among his best, most reliable workers today are men who have had two iail 
experiences. The two-time loter often wants dtsparataly to avoid 
another sentence; some try especially hard to become Qood workers. 

Under the JOBS Program, the company continual to hire ex-offendar« and 
addicu on methadone maintenance. The small size of the conopany, doaa 
personal commitment and involvement of the owner, and inforvnal 
counseling and support provkled by other employaat who thematlvfi art 

ex-convicts contribute to the successful experianco. 

# 

The Labor Department's bonding program rtprtaantt another largely 

successful experience in hiring offenders with criminal records. 

Since March 1966 this program has provkM free bonding coverage 
through State Employment offices where inability to lacure bonding is a 
barrier to an individual's being employed. 

As of March 1970, 2,141 indivkJuals were bonded through this program, 
with only 29 claims having bean pakJ out in a four-year period. The 
default rate was 1.35% - or $15,826 - pakJ in claknt. a vary low fifura 
considering that there was a potential km of about $1 1,000,000 (bawl on 
$5,000 average coverage for 2,141 persons). 

This special bonding coverage is now avallabia nath>nwkla, through the 
more than 2,200 local public employment aarvica offioai. 

A 

Mar aging Outreach 

People who are disadvantaged often have little contact with the mainstream world, where 
the j( bs are to be found. Outreach programs are designed to overcome this problem. 

Rock and roll stations, ethnic newspapers, soul programs and Spanish language stations 
provi le a good means of reaching black and Spanish-speaking groups. Television 
comniercials and special programs set up to reach disadvantaged audiences have also been 
used successfully by some companies. Job fairs have also proved successful in reaching 
minority applicants. In job fairs, a laige number of companies cooperate with community 
grour s to set up booths m:inned by interviewers, who provide facts on training programs 
available. 

Some companies have deveioped partnership programs with local schools and manpower 
development skills centers, or have "adopted" schools, providing their students with 
tutors from among company personnel, and equipment and training facilities. Such 
schools can be very good sources of recruitment. Company representatives can offer tours 
of company facilities, aid sometimes set up part-time work study programs in 
cooperation with public scliools, or summer programs leading to permanent employment. 

A number of organization, perform outreach services: local offices of CEP; Manpower 
Deve opment Training Act- (MDTA) funded Skills Training Centers; State Employment 
Servi :es; private government-aided organizations which serve the disadvantaged, such as 
Urbai League, Service-Eniployment-Redevelopment (SER) and OIC; or community 
actio 1 groups such as Bootstrap* 

Often disadvantaged hires ;an help companies recruit new candidates from among their 
acquiiintances. This method may be preferable to a special outreach program because 
present successful employees know the requirements of their work setting and thus have a 
basis for making realistic recommendations. 



Establishing credibility was the most difficult problem when New Yoric 
City banks first started actively racruitinfl minority workers. Blacks and 
Puerto Ricans didn't believe there would be jobs or advancement 
possibilities for tham in banks. The banks had to use minority-community 
agencies and conduct their own active outreech programs to get their first 
trainees. Now that minority employment has risen (It was estimated to be 
about 26% of bank employment in 1969, end some banks reported over 
30% in 1971) and promotions ha^/e occurred, the banks are getting plenty 
of referrals from their own en^ployeei and direct applications from 
minorities (Corwin, 1970). 

# 

One of the large automobile companies set up recruitmg stations in the 
slum neigh borfioods of Detroit ard announced that it had well paying job 
openings, with no tests required, 1 1 asserted that a police record would not 
be an obstacle to being htred. Applicants were asked onlv to fill out a brief 
form and pass a physical examination. While such an approach sounds 
good, it backfired and Ird to disillusionment and rmntn>ent when there 
were many more applicants than there were jobs, A "quieter" recruitment 
procedure which did not imply unlimited openings for all applicants, 
would have been preferable. Also» there may be parsons with kinds of 
police records that might raise questions about suitability for hire, and 
blanket assertions that may not bt adhered to should be avokied. 

The Recruiters 

A short period of orientation for recruiters is generally considered helpful, especially if 
they work for an organization other than the company thai is hiring. They need to learn 
about the company, the nature of the program, its objectives, its phases and components, 
and the opportunities it is offering, so that they can share this information with 
prospective trainees. 

Recruiters should be frank about ihe nature of the job and not gloss over its limitations 
(likely in an entry-level job). Even jobs that have undesirable characteristics may be 
valued by prospective hires if sufficient incentives arc offered: livable pay and good fringe 
benefits; a chance to develop more advanced marketable skills; opportunities for 
upgrading and advancement. These incentives should also be described frankly and 
realistically. Charts, pictures and illustrated pamphlets arc useful devices during these 
initial interviews, but nothing can replace a visit to the job site. 

Some companies have delegated the recruitment assignment to community agencies that 
can send them referrals. The agency recruiters, too, should spend time at work and 
training sites ii order to see the jobs that need to be filled and develop a first-hand 
understanding ( f what kinds of recruits might he most suitable. 

Special progran s of outreach can take many forms. Some companies use organized teams 
of neighborhoo 1 recruiters, and assign them to build contacts in the communities as well 
as seek referrals from local agencies* 

Roving recruite s can be assigned to target neighborhoods, working out of mobile vans or 
simply walking around, talking, and leaving posters and handbills at such gathering places 
as drug stores, pool parlors, barber shops, bars and churches. Recruiters can also visit 
schools, especi. lly vocational schools, to address assemblies and talk with teachers and 
guidance couns elors. Some companies assign minority group employees for the roving 
O recruiter role, t > show that the company already has minority group personnel on board. 
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Other recruitment sources that can be used include: 



• Community action agencies, local or state human rights agencies 

• Correctional agencies, probation and parole officers 

• Community relations departments of police departnients. or housing agencies 

• Model Cities programs 

• Veterans organizations and the Veterans Administration 

• Public school systems, including elementary, junior and senior high schools, 
principals, teachers and counselors 

• Social welfare agencies (private as well as public) 

• Church groups 

• Racial and ethnic interest groups, such as the Urban League. NAACP, SER, 
OIC 

• Civil rights and charitable oiganizations 

In some instances, recruiting agencies do not understand a company*s job requirements. 
In others, agencies may inadvertently convey erroneous information about the kinds of 
jobs and salaries available to potential trainees. Such misinformation can lead to early 
disappointment and high attrition. Some agencies want the right to indst that a company 
hire each and every person referred. Agencies sometimes refer people who do not meet 
the eligibility criteria for the disadvantaged* Company visits and discussions between 
agency and company personnel will help avoid some of these pitfalls. Discussion with 
local NAB Metro offices and companies already involved in JOBS can help protective 
employers decide which resources are likely to be most helpful. 

# 

A targe electronics manufacturing firm ttnds out black and Indian 
recruiters who art supervisory employees, but are originally from 
backgrounds similar to the hard-core recruits being sought. The mess^ is 
that there are advancement opportunities at this company; here are living 
examples. When disadvantaged recruits come into the company to apply, 
the same recruiters are waiting for them in the lobby, to accompany them 
to their interview. 

Another West Coast firm uses black recruiters who take potential trainees 
directly to the plant and show them people like themselves eiready in 
training and in good Jobs. This reinforces credibility for the skeptical 
minority person. 

# 

Several large companies have videotaped detailed de8criptk>ns of their jobs, 
which are shown to all public agencies, and to high schools and other 

recruitment sources. 

# 

TRW found itself in need of some creative problem-solvmg in obtaining 
^ candidates when it started iu first JOBS Progrem. The company performs 
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complex work in small, highly interdependent teams. They wetti willing to 
hire really hard core people but insisted that two to four candidates be 
supplied for each job opening (some 35 different job cetegones were 
involved), and that each supervisor pick his owti men. This appeared to be 
counter to HRO's practice of selecting the ctrididctes it felt should be 
hired. One approach toward solving the problem was to have HRD 
placement personnel come down to TRW and talk with the $c ervisors 
They could then see the need for close teamwork on the job, and helped 
TRW develop a process for candidate selection that satisfied the needs of 
both organizations. 

TRW also found that fn order to recruit a substantial number of 
Mexican Americans. who form a considerable part of their minority 
community, it was necessary to go to sources in addition to HRD. such as 
the Job Corps and a local skill training center, which trained in many skills 
but had no job commitment on completion of training. A company 
recruiter also went to Mexican-American community groups, churches and 
teachers, and asked them to refer people to HRD. This worked very well. 

After the first three months of its JOBS Program, the company states that 
its credibility was sufficiently established to get all the candidates it 
needed from trainee referrals. 

Matching People's Needs with Program Opportunities 

Companies should assess their recruits to identity those who can move directly into 
regular entry-level jobs without additional training. 

In following the JOBS guidelines, companies frequently have built components into the 
contract without a hard appraisal of the need for such services for specific jobs 
Entry-level jobs that do not require special training do not comply with the funding 
requirements of federal programs such as JOBS. Such jobs may nevertheless present 
worthwhile opportunities for disadvantaged persons because they mav provide a base 
from which tliey can move into better jobs. The upgrading prc»visions of a JOBS contract 
may then be used to fund the additional costs of the required training. This kind of 
long-range career planning, although not yet usual for hourly rate -niplovees can offer 
effective incentives for retention and high quality work performance for all' employees. 

Recruitment Priorities 

When an employer has a JOBS contract, it is important that he avoid suspicion that he is 
using his own recruitment procedures in order to cream from the pool of disadvantaged 
using government funds to subsidize the pay of workers he would have hired anywav" 
Companies participating in he JOBS Program and accepting federal tn.ining funds arc 
required to allow priority for 48 hours to the local CEP or WIN offices and to Vietnam 
veterans m requesting referrals for training slots.* The State llmployinent Service or CEP 
(which IS focused on inner city target areas of high unemplovment). or WIN (tlie federal 
government s program to provide employable welfare recipients with job training and 
opportunity) are likely to have lists of candidates. When they cannot fill job orders within 
a 48-hour period, orders can go to other channels in the community deluding public and 
private agencies. However recruitment takes place, all candidates must be intei-vicwec' bv 
CLP or t.S representatives, who must certify that they arc eligible under the Department 
of Labors criteria for eligibility for JOBS. After consultation with the Regional 
Manpower Administrator ( RMA). some employers have been permitted to turn to other 
recruitment sources when those priority agencies could not satisfy company needs. 
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SCREENING AND HIRING 



Screening can be accomplished effectively through: 

• Interviews 

• Written applications 

• Tests (carefully chosen) 

The Interview 

The most frequently used method of evaluating a candidate's potential is a skillful 
interview. Although a company's regular interviewdrs can be ««igned to this task, they 
will usually require orientation to undenUnd communication styles of some disad- 
vantaged groups. The best interviewers are likely to be individuals from tHe target groups 
who also know the company well. 

Hiring should take place as soon as possible after initial interviews, to avoid dissipating 
the candidate's initial enthusiasm. Probably the single most important indicator of 
potential performance will be the applicant's motivation for the job. Interviewers will 
need to be sensitive to the fact that some people who appear unmotivated may do very 
well on the job when they can see for themsehfes that the opportunity being offered is a 
good one. 

The interviewer should make certaii: that the candidate has aU of the informaUon he 
needs to make a decision about taking the job - he may not have l een thoroughly 
briefed during the recruiting process. The candidate should be given a carjful explanation 
of the jobs available, the nature of the training program, salary, benef t$ and potential 
advancement opportunities. The interviewer should describe the comp.iny's advantages 
and disadvantages from the point of view of the employee. A visit to the work site to see 
what the job entails and to meet the supervisor is the best way of infoiming a potential 
employee. 

The candidate should be told clearly and without condescension what tiie company will 
do to help him, and what it expects of him. His assets and deficiencies shouW be reviewed 
in terms of what he will have to do to succeed, not only at the entrv level but as a 
potential candidate for advancement. 

If possible, the line supers isor who will b.- responsible for the new employee should be 
actively involved in the ser ening process. 

Candidates who are not hiied should be told the reasons for their rejection and, whenever 
possible, should be given suggestions ibovt dealing with the deficiencies which 
disqualified them. 



A substantial number of companits bm6 thtir hiring dacii ions 'argtly upon 
recommendations of a personnel intervievvar. A recent aurvey of 150 
employers suggested that many applicants wouid be refected by the 
interviewer on t \e basis of his first impression of the applicant, for such 
reasons as "pers( nat eppearance/' "behevlor" (netvous, ill at ease), "didn't 
look me In the i ye" or "limp handshake. " The euthoff of en employer!' 
guide who cite this study noted thet "these four fectora ak>ne wouM 
eliminate 99 percent of the henl<ore unempteyed. . who epply (ZImoel 
8ePangeM970). 




This guide q»ves an excellent analysis of the major reasons cited by 
interviewers for rejecting applicants, and how theie factors may 
unnecessarily screen out poteniially good employees because of the 
interviewer's lack of knowledge and sensitivity to their background, 
culture and experience. For example: 

Person al ap pearance. Difference from the norm may represent indepen- 
dence or the height of toshion m the applicant's world: ha hat no other 
experience to rnlate to. Dark glatset may bt the protection of an insecure 
person. 

/Utilude. Hostility and aggretsivtness often arise from insecurity; properly 
channeled, these traits can beconr>e assets. For example, passivity or 
indifference can be traits developed from a necessity for "keeping your 
cool" - so as not to show feelings of hurt and rejection. 

Evasiveness. This is often the only means of survival in a ghetto; a middle- 
class applicant may hide information also, but is less likely to be detected 
because he does it with more skill. 

Unwilli ngness to start at low level . Such on attitude may reflect lack of 
knowledge of the wor\ world, which might be remedied by tt^e 
interviewer. 

The Application Form 

A written application tn tlic usual form can be a tlireatening and fearful barrier to some 
disadvantaged people. Altiiough many disadvantaged persons arc capable of filling out 
their own applications, they may need some help from the interviewer in ordsr to 
understand certain questions and fill in the blanks. Some specific job requirements, such 
as need for a valid driver's license, should be attended to at this time in order to avoid 
later problems. 

Using Biographical Information to Predict W)f1( Adjustment* 

Life history data have often proved useful in predicting work adjustment. Most 
manpower programs already provide for some routine collection of biographical data as 
part of the assessment, and counseling procedure. 

Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co., Inc. (1970) have been developing a 
measure called the Biographical Information Blank (BIB) which has been 
used in predicting the length of participation in the Job Corps and for 
predicting job tenure among Employment Service applicants. 

The BIB includes in its items many of the questions found in traditional 
application blanks as well as items concerning feelings, attitudes and value 
judgments. The items cover nine major categories: home and family, high 
school, work and military (Experience, present responsibilities, work and 
income needs and preferences, adaptation to environment, life goals, 
self-image, and organization of time. Much of the life history data may be 
objectively verified, discouraging cheating or conscious distortion. On the 
other hand, since there are no "right" or "wrong" answers in the 
traditional sense, those with negative experiences with tests may be less 
threatened by the BIB. Items were specifically constructed for use with 
subjects of fourth to sixth grade reading levels. 

♦Much of the matenal coiucrnmii awssmcnt methods for dtudvuntj«ed pcr<on< has bcfn excerpted tVom a recent 
HIRI report (Backer, 1972). whk h iompnvv a complete di^ussion of this «uh)Ci t. 



Testing to Assess Trainees 



Wherever possible, testing should be done after hiring, for diagnostic (rather than 
screening) purposes. This kind of testing helps identify specific training needs and can 
facilitate suitable placement. 

Hazards in Testing 

Companies generally should avoid using Iniditionai tests or traditional testing techniques 
in recruiting the disjidvantagcd. They oHen will not adequately reflect the potential 
abilities of culturally dis;idvantagcd people. Standard tests usually were developed with 
middleH:bss whites in mind. They frequently stress verbal ability and reading 
comprehension, or use language unfamiliar to disadvantaged minority group members. 
When umlerstanding of certain words or verbal ability are not genuinely related to Job 
requirements, these standard tests are poor predictors of job performance. 

Many minority group members who are already performing well on their jobs have failed 
such traditional tests. A 1970 Supreme Court decision has prohibited the use of tests for 
job applicants unless they have been validated for the population being tested and are 
clear predictors of job performance; employers should not use papcr-and-pencil tests 
(which might discriminate against some minority groups) without making certain that 
they meet this standard. "Making certain" in this instance usually requires fonnal test 
validation studies. 



Some Guidelines for Appropriate Test iMatertols 

The Educational Testing Service (1969) has prepared a battery of paper-and-pencil tests 
which attempt to avoid many ol the pitfalls found in existing tests. The test battery is 
still in the refining process and now is available for research purposes only. Some of the 
characteristics of the preliminary test booklets (being used with Neighborhood Youth 
Corps trainees) are noted below. These may help to guide employers in selecting 
appropriate materials to assess disadvantaged individuals, 

• Tests are kept as brief as possible to fit with the short test-taking 
attention span typical of those not highly motivated to perform on tests. 

• Test items are printed in small booklets, usually with one item to a page; 
boxes for marking answers directly in the booklet are provided, so as to 
minimize errors in answer marking by non-tct-wise examinees. 

• Seven of the 13 booklets employ pictures to reduce reliance on the written 
word and to increase interest and motivation. 

• These pictures include simple line drawin«s of youthful figures designed 
carefully to minimize any racial or ethnic characteristics. 

• Separate male and female forms are usid so that items reflect both 
appropriate pictorial and verbal content. 

• Verbal content is at approximately a fifth grade reading level. 

• Slang expressions are used where appropriate. 

« All directions and items are read aloud by the examiner during test 
administration. 

• Administration is to small groups of 1 2 or les::, to permit individual attention. 



• Administralion is not timed, since tight lime restrictions constitute a 
hindrance to vaSid performanc*. ^or the non-test*wise. 

• Both pictorial and verbal content have been analyzed carefully fcr situational 
relevancy to disadvantaged youth. 

Preparing the Trainee for Testing 

For m.iny disadvantai»cd persons, the experience of taking paper-and-pencil tests is 
anxiety laden. Many ol them perceive assessment as unpleasant, incomprehensible or 
unrelated to helping them to get a job. They do not understand the purpose of testing, are 
unfamiliar with tests and fear group testing situations. Much of their fear may arise out of 
limited hut aversive contacts with tests in school settings, or from an inability to 
understand individual test items or the test directions. 

One possible solution to this problem is to give disadvantaged trainees some type of 
pretesting orientation. This vxpcricnce may reduce distorting effects of individual 
difference*; in familiarity with test content, differences in ability to understand test 
directions, or rejection of testing out of fear or lack of motivation. Moreover, it may b^ 
possible through such pretesting experiences to identify those individuals for wh*- ' 
standard papcr-and-pencil tests arc inappropriate because of low reading levels, etc. The 
persons may then be guided into alternative assessment procedures (clinical {•'tcrvicw, 
work s;miple, etc.) in which their cultural backgrounds will not interfere with the effort 
to identify and measure job-related personal characteristics. 

# 

Both ttie U.S. Emptoym«nt Stfvice (U.S. Dtpartrntnt of Labor* 1968, 
1970(>) and The Psychotogicat Corporation (Ntw York City) havedtvisad 
pratesting orientation matariatt of pottntial uttfutntts in manpowff 
progr;ims. Theia materials consist of practice exarcieei and explanations 
about tests and their purpoies and are designed to develop ttstwieeneti 
and reduce anxiety. 

Work Sample Testing 

One way to avoid the hazards associated with many tests is the work sample technique. 
By means of this approach, the candidate is asked to complete sample Usks associated 
with real jobs. Thus, a work sample designed to appraise manual dexterity for certain 
production line assembly jobs may require that the examinee assemble nuts and bolts or 
electrical components in a certain sequence. This offers the employer a practical means of 
finding out about the candidate's aptitude and whether or not he can do a particular job. 
Work samples can be used to predict both trainability and cmployability. 

Work sample techniques have been used by companies, sheltered workshops for the 
physically and mentally handicapped, and in connection with hiring and initial placement 
of new employees in many Department of Labor programs. Basically, they substitute job 
tasks, tools and equipment for standard written tests. Thus a candidate's tolerance for 
repetitive routines, his manual dexterity, coordination, physical stamina and ability to 
follow directions can be judged more or less directly from his performance. Spatial and 
form perception oi eye-hand coordination can be tested, for example, by asking a 
candidate to disassemble and reassemble a simple lock. 

The Experimental Manpower Laboratory at Mobit^^ation for Youth 
(McHugh. 1971) has created, under DOL sponsorship, a manual for use as 
part of a technical assistance packege for setting up work sample centers. 



The manual includes detailed procedures for developing work samples 
organizing a physical facility, end training eveluatton staff. Acoordino to 
t^e manual, job analysis is performed first to determine relevant t«kt for 
use in the work sample program. Next, a decision chert it created to weigh 
priorities in choosing specific subtasks to be included in e partlculer work 
sample. Then the work sample itself is devised. The merHjal contains rcting 
forms, clerical records and work sample instructten booklets esgukles for 
the program developer; even details such as the color to paint machinery 
and the symbols to use in indicating where the first aki equipment is 
located are included. 

l7^ons°'^ particularly relevant to the assessment of disadvantaged 

The Jewish Employment and Vocationel Servica (1968) work sample 
consists of 28 basic assessment samples of varyinfl levels of complexity and 
difficulty. The samples represent 10 Worker Trait Group Arrangnnents of 
occupational categories taken from the Dictionvv of Occupitional TitiiK 
(DOT) (U.S. Department of Labor, 1968). About one-third of the range of 
|ob activities listed in DOT it included. A work «»np1t evaluetor obierves 
and appraises an examinee's perfonnanct throughout the 28 aamplw, 
recording pertinent data on two record forms, the "Work Sample Sheet" 
and "Daily Behavior Impressions." At the conclusion of Kteseme..t a 
"Work Sample Evaluation Report" is prepared, describing the examinee's 
skill levels, work habits, personal appearance and interpersonal facility in 
work environments. This report is given to the examinee's counselor as one 
input for vocational decision-making. 

Singer/Graflex (Gannaway 8. CaWwell, 1971), a commercial manufacturer 
of training and instructional materials, has developwi the Vocational 
Evaluation System, a work sample battery that makes highly creative use 
of audiovisual technology. The system employs an audiovisual machine 
with sound tape cassettes and filmstrips to prwent programmed 
instruction for task performance in 10 occupationol areas: (1) Basic 
Tools; (2) Bench Assembly; (3) Drafting; (4) Electrical Wiring; (5) 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting; (6) Carpentry and Woodworking; (7) 
Refrigeration; (8) Soldering and Welding; (9) Office mvi Sales Clerk; and 
(10) Needle Trades. Task areas are coded for DOT usage. Each program 
offers, in addition to performance instructions, occupattonal information 
regarding jobs within the occupational cluster, using pictures of on-the-job 
situations. Examinees pace themselves and the work sample evaluator only 
assesses performance. Rating forms and other materials are provide** with 
the system. The s« stem has already been used in industrial screening and 
for vocational ed .cation programs in the public schools. Testimonial 
reportt indicate th it the self-evaluation by clients of their areas of interest 
and competency is probably one of the strongest assets of this system. 

Work sample techniques c.,n be especially useful in providing data about the 
personality charactenstics o canu.dates. Such factors as persistence dependability 
mdependence initiative, con. .-ntration, reaction to criticism and praise can S«ed ai 
well as the ab.hty to handle s. ress. channel energy and maintain motivalTon ' 

Sfintl t^"^'?' ^ ''^'"^"^ ^° earlier, the work sample, by 

fr!XZ\ °u ^''l '^'"'"^ ""^imal face val dity 

(rcvelance) to actual job perf rmance.. Even then, a question of interpretation remains- If 



.n .ems of aptitude for the ,a*s .L„'thcJ"wt I^T^SItot.flyT.:::.'' " 

Rec^lHng CHECK-UST SOMMAW 

paying =„d srourTunTo; posi.Ls °"" W-""""""^ adv.nc.tne„t o, 
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5. HiR-. orient and train neighborhood recruiters, if needed. 

' — .^3. .he 

8. Work with local st-hools in poverty areas. 

9. Participate in job fairs with jobs. 

10. Recn,i, only as many people as you can actively consider. Interview them with care. 
Screening and Hliing 

of work for wh^ h h^^ Mng «n"dc«r '^^ 
s!?cr„;7u?^*.- '"""^ ""^"'tic rather than 

other innovative aV^S^^tX' triiSugcr' °^ 

S"Thrny"a^'z'f ar.:;s:e?i'ir^^ "»» 

adjustment to the company and , he work ' ' ' 



Chapter IV 



ENTRY-LEVEL JOB TRAINING 

Training for entry-level disadvantaged employees is usually offered in two categories: 
job-related education (sometimes called basic or remedial education) and skills training. 
This chapter describes what has been learned from the JOBS Program about these types 
of training. 

Good training is a vehicle for assimilating workers into the work environment in a way 
that develops solid attitudes toward employment Training should include the basic 
education necessary for the job and help build potential for realistic advancement 
opportunities - providing meaningful equality of opportunity. Good training will support 
employees' hopes that they can learn skills which are industrially and commercially 
salable and which lead to economic security and upward mobility. Finally, good programs 
train supervisor:* in supervisory techniques suited to their trainees' personal characteristics 
and learning styles. 

Many companies make the mistake of trying to cover basic or remedial education in a 
two-week pre-employment program. In general, both supervisors and employees report 
these programs to be a waste; such skills cannot usually be taught in so short a time. 



In 1968 Wetis Fargo ran a pilot program with 10 disadvantapad woman 
trainees, who attended a local busineaa school half-day and had OJT at the 
bank the other half, for six weeks. A second six wMks was spent with the 
entire day on the job. The bank states that this program proved 
unsatisfactory because there was inadequate correlation b e twe en the 
business school's curricula an the actual job training aa a ignnrients. In 
addition, the program mao«r no proviskm to upgrade the trainees' 
academic skills, thereby limiting their success on the job and their 
advancement potential. 

All training is now done within the bank. Innovators of the training 
program have free rein to coordinate all aspects of the program^ including 
the hiring of instructors, an autonomy which cuts across usual personnel 
procedures. The program staff consists of an administrator, a teller 
procedures instructor, a clerical and typing skills instructor, and an 
academic instructor. Varknis materials, including films, have been 
prepared, tailored to the bank's operations. The r^iain goal of the program 
is to offer the disadvantaged trainee an opportunity for a bank career by 
preparing him with a body of practical knowledge. This is supplemented 
with communications skills integral to the business workl. The bank feels 
that the key to reaching its program goal is to instill in the trainoe 
confidence in himself and his ability to learn. 

in addition to the $400 per month salary during training (1970), a major 
motivating factor to the trainees is the job awaiting them at the end of the 
12-week program. They learn skills which they see will have practical 
application on the job. This connection reinforces their motivation to 
work hard and complete the training. 

The bank reports that the trainee performance level and retention rate 
have been very favorable. 



JOB-RELATED EDUCATION 

The sco| c of training programs for the disadvantaged extends beyond the on-the-job 
training . f the p ist. It now often includes some basic or remedial groundwork to tcich 
the cduc. tional skills necessary for effective job pcrfonuince. Such education may not be 
needed I y all i iirollecs, but some job-related education may be needed by school 
dropouts by noi English-speaking trainees, or by those who have suffered from poor or 
inadcquaie schooling. Iwen some high school graduates do not have the skills in 
communication ;ind arithmetic essential for adequate job perfonnancc in some entry-level 
jobs. 

When trainees di) not need JRH to leani to perform entry-level tasks at minimally 
acceptably levels tliey should be placed on the job instead of being enrolled in job-related 
educatioi , becau- c the job is the best motivator for retention during the early phases of 
training. Educativ^nal opportunities for additional skills or upgrading potential can be 
provided later. 

When tn Inecs need job-related education, the job should be analyzed and a course 
devised o teach skills as they actually relate to job functions. Wherever possible, 
educatioi al materials should use job terminology and company format. Linking learning 
materials is closely as possible to the actual work will help to motivate learning. 

Techniqu s and materials used in b: sic education should be based on a careful evaluation 
of each -nrollec's needs. Pre-testi ig of materials will be helpful in evaluating their 
usefulnes for particular trainees. 

Developing a Curriculum 

RepardlesH of whether a program (>f job-related education is devek^ped in-house or by 
outside s(*urces, the areas usually considered for inclusion are reading sJcills, English usage* 
speaking skills and arithmetic; the ultimate selection, however, would depend upon the 
job. 

Reading Skills. The goal of training in reading skills is to deepen the trainee's perception 
and understanding of the written word. But reading involves much more than mere word, 
phrase or sentence recognition. Library, study and reading skills are also improved in the 
reading courses normally given to trainees. Reading classes focus on the development of 
attitudes, abilities and techniques that encourage the imagination, thinking and feelings of 
trainees in the process of communication. The reading curriculum should also include 
emphasis on word-attack skills, phonetic analysis, reading comprehension, spelling and 
handwriti ig skills. To teach reading effectively, therefore, the instructor must be aware of 
the comp exities of the reading process and the variety of skills used. 

Trainees re usually placed in classes on the basis of diagnostic reading tests. They can 
then rcc ive specific prescriptive assistance according to their weaknesses. The 
performai cc goal of this endeavor is the attainment of reading levels sufficient to insure 
satisfacto y job performance. Reading materials often carry the content part of 
orientatio'i and counseling; for example, some companies teach reading with materials on 
consumer credit and budgeting. 

Eng lish Usage . Language components usually include lessons in English usage for trainees 
who speak deviant forms of English, or English as a second language, and for those who 
speak only other languages. Many people with excellent job potential, and sometimes 
good experience and skills developed in other countries, primarily need language training 
to use that potential.* 

^Helpful materials for teaching Fngli^h as a icci»nd laniuage (THSL) to Spanish-speaking pcr^n\ have been produced 
by The Experimental Manpower LaboiStorv at Mobilization for Youth, Inc., in New York Citv (Detacoitc, 1971). 



Speaking Skills . Proper enunciation, pronunciation and presentational techniques are 
emphasized in this component. Trainees can be helped to overcome the habit of 
mumbling or mispronouncing words, and to comprehend directions issued \n rapid-firt 
sentences, without being distracted or provoked. The instructor may find it helpful to 
outline methods of presenting material or explaining a work problem. 

Arithmetic . The general purpose of instruction in arithmetic is to assist the trainee in 
developing the skills necessary to solve job-related problems and problems of daily living 
that involve arithmetical thinking. 

When jobs require the use of measurements, this can usually be taught in arithmetic 
classes. Measurements of length, time, weight, etc. can be a vital aspect of the trainee's 
job assignment as well as his personal life. Learning is simplified when examples for the 
particular job for which he is being trained are used in the classroom. 

T h6 need for jobretattd acadflmic instruction has btcome more end more 
evident in Chase Manhattan Bank's program for disadventaged school 
dropouts. In four years' experience, the bank drastH:ally revised its 
approach to basic education, with far better resulu ai the program focused 
more on }ob*related subjects. 

Originally, basic education was geered to prepare trainees for the high 
s«:hool equivalency test in a year's time; it was also laoad heavily with 
black and Spanish culture and history. 

Early programs had a high dropout rate, and the bank found that 
concentrating cn the goal of high school equivalency was one major 
n^ason. Only about 20% of graduates were sufficiently prepared to take 
the test; meanwhile, many had become bored and dropped out. 

Chase finally surveyed the trainees. 'They toW us i>at all this cultural 

stuff was a waste of time They wanted to know about the bank/' said 

the director of Chase's JOBS Program. 

Chase shortened its training program from one year to six months, 
e iminated much traditk>nal academic course content, and now emphasizes 
material needed for success in the bank, rather than for passing the high 
s::hoot equivalency exam. 

Trainees are still learning reading, mathematics and other academic skills, 
but only as they are strictly related to bank needs. They learn world 
g'sography for use in the bank's international department; they learn 
communication skills by using bank terminology, but do not study 
g-ammar in traditional academically oriented courses. 

After it revamped its training, the Chase Manhattan Bank's JOBS 
Program's dropout rate declined from 35% to 20%. 

# 

Ir New York {with a Puerto Rican population over one million, and 
another estimated half million Spanish-speaking new residents) one 
e> perimental program trained more than 500 Spanish-speaking residents in 
job-related "sun/ival English" in brief 5ahour (or lOO-hour) courses, 
ceinducted for several major companies. At the same time, the proyam 
piovided a minimum course of basic Spanish for their English-speaking 
SI pervisors. 

"Survival English" is geared to enabling workers to perform effectively on 
their jobs. Some companies have instituted it as a crash course, with 



reported improvements in morale and motivation, reduction in trrors, and 

increases and promotions. 

Crash course classes are usually held for two hours daily, three to five days 
a week, usually at the job site. From 10 to 15 students usually make up 
each class. They learn through words related to their jobs, with 
audio visual and personal instruction. 

The Adult Education Center in New Orleans (formerly the Adult 
Education Department of St. Clary's Dominican Collage) developed a 
secretarial training course for groups of unemployed and underemployed 
women, most of whom were Negro. One of the main features of the course 
- in addition to shorthand, typing and grooming - was standard, 
middle-class English. Wany of the women spoke Negro dialects difficult for 
whites to understand, and the course aimed at giving the women speech 
suitable for office use in the predominately white business world. The 
program was considered an overatt success. Out of 169 graduates, 162 were 
placed in jobs, and their employers were reportedly enthusiastic about the 
program. Program officials felt the business speech training had been 
especially responsible for their success. 

A major East Coast industrial firm attributes the effectiveness of its JRE 
program to several factors, all learned from experience: 

1. The company has hired the best teai:hers it can find and pays them as 
much as $14,000 a year, because it believes that outstanding teachers 
are essential for success. 

2. An individualized training program is developed for each trainee. He 
participates in setting his own trathing goats, and makes out his own 
development chart. The company does not hire trainees in large groups. 
It has a continuous hiring program, admitting six to eight weekly, and 
has about 90 people at many different levels of training at all 'mes. 
Designing a program based on the indtvidual's needs, and allowing the 
individual to go as fast as he can has worked much better than a 
former program which dealt with a iroup of trainees together. Trainees 
are moving ahead faster under the ni w system. 

3. A small teacher-trainee ratio is mair tained. Each teacher has about 10 
trainees. Teachers use various met^ xis - indivioual instruction, small 
groups, large groups, team teaching, whatever is needed. 

4. Company-developed materials are jsed. The company has developed 
training materials related to its needs, which appear to provide 
excellent indivkiualized reading an( math courses. Another course has 
been developed in English as a seond language, for Spanish-speaking 
trainees. 

Company teachers estimate that it ta^ es an average of two years to get 
from third to eighth grade level This cannot be done in the 
six- to nine-month period for which JF* E programs are reimbursable under 
a JOBS contract. Under its JOBS Program, JRE ranges from eight weeks 
up to the full 23 week training period, depending on need. It includes 168 
hours of remedial math, and 68 hours of remedial reading - each for 
one and one-half hours daily. Another half-hour to one hour is spent in 
discussions of industrial citizenship (orientation) and four hours in job 
training in a vestibule setting. 

After they go on the job, trainees (and other employees) can enter another 
education cycle, geared to obtaining the GEO on company time. The 



company also has an upgrading program for maintenance employees, 
providing English as a second language (on company time) ar>d math and 
reading courses (on the employee's own time), with company*provided 
instructors and materials. The latter courses «ie 8iven five days a w«ik for 
one md one-half hours each day. 

The System Development Corporation, under a contract with OEO. 
studied 80 existing job-related basic education programs and visited 15 
sites in order to develop a set of proposed guidelines for the designers, 

developers and operators of job-related Adult Basic Education (ABE) 
programs and an illustrative model program providing a concrete 
application of the guidelines. The model and guidelines are designed for 
programs which are maximally adapted to the requirements of particular 
situations; which are experimental and developmental so that they can be 
constantly improved; and which take responsibility for all stages^of 
student involvenient including recruitment and ultimate placement. The 
presentation is excellent for any company planning JRE. A second volume 
contains many illustrated examples of job-relatad ABE programs (Kent,et 
al, 1969). 

Some topics covered are: 

• Goals of job-related ABE programs 

• Progiam organization 

• Settmg up schedule of programs 

• Materials and methods used 

• Student motivation 

• Assessment, counseling and placement 

• Staff characteristics, acquisition, training and supervision 

• Program development, evaluation and dissemination 

• Funding methods and costs 

• Critical operating issues and problems 

• Some supplementary considerations including a discussion of equip- 
ment and facilities, research and dissemination 

Creating a Good Atmosphere 

Teachers of job-related education need to create a non-threatening classroom atmosphere, 
for some trainees will be friglitened by the classroom situation and be inhibited in 
learning. Because of past classroom experiences, they will expect to be embarrassed and 
will feel inadequate. Teachers often use group discussions, at the same time allowing 
individuals to work independently in order to help them relax. Teachers using :i minimum 
of lecturing and a maximum of learning-by-doing enjoy the most success. Ai the outset, 
the relationship between the education and the job must be communicated cioarly to the 
trainee; i.e., that the education component is the first phase of a total skills training 
curriculum required to prepare trainees for the job. 



Teachers in one large company' > job-related education program were 
encouraged to scour all available sources for new ttiX^iing materials, 
develop the i own job-related nn iterials and. where necessary, develop 
materials ge ired to an individual trainee's needs. Tl»ey used many 
pragmatic n aterials: subway mf^os. math related to personal finance, 
job-related vocabulary. 

Trainees sat nformally around tal les and used their own workbooks and 
tapes at thet« own pace. Regular < ompany employete served as monitors, 
checking work for errors and helping students where necessary. The 
program's sponsors sa^ this method helps avoid the trainees' fears of 
revealing their ignoranc- to others. 

Grouping Trainees by Achlovement Levels 

Job-related edncatioii vill wor< best where trainees are grouped according to their 
educational needs. Whe ever possible, the components of educational profraros should 
be tailored to the needs of individuals. When groupings are large, dropout or failure rates 
tend to increase, tor tnnnees tend to need indMdual attention from the teacher and are 
embarrassed if some of their peers are at higher levels at the outset. 

Testing should be interpreted to trainees as a device to enabh- them to be placed so that 
their needs will be best met. It .should b. stressed that tests I ave no other purpose (for 
example, they have no bearing on job ref;ntion). for many tr linecs will be frightened of 
paper-and-pencil tests. 



SKIOS TRAINING 

The success of a training program depends more on the quality of skills training than on 
any other component. Even though many disadvantaged tainces have had some work 
experience, the> are li.kely to need skills training. All companies are experienced in 
conducting some kind of skills training, and some will be able to satisfactorily provide the 
trainmg ordinarily given to new workers. Other companies will need to modify their 
existing approaclies, perhaps because those approaches are geared to workers whose skills 
are more advanced than those of the trainees. 

The JOBS Program, by reimbursing employers for the extra costs ineurred because of new 
traming or modifications of existing approaches, has helped companies to develop their 
capabilities to provide quality skills training. In so doing, the JOBS experience has 
provided new insights into what constitutes optimal skills training components. 

All skUls training should be constructed around a "success" model. Many trainees have 
experienced failure in the course of their conventional schooling; too few have 
experienced success. To instill confidence, skills training components should be built 
from fairly short units which are asily mastered and which have clear k-arning objectives 
Ihe trainee learns that success is attainable and becomes motivated to press on for more 
successfu learning experiences, lie is further encouraged by being able to identify the 
marketable job -skill he has acquired in completing a learning assignment. These skills 
should be listed along with the jobs in which they may bo useful (Hoyt. Evans. Mackin & 
Mangum, 1972)., . ■ lavMn. «, 

Many companies believe they are giving OJT when they invite new workers to spend time 
observing production workers and talking with supervisors. Workers may pick up some 
skills as a result of such informal metho('s, but when teaching practices are haphazard 



leauning is inefficient and work performance may be unreliable. Some employers train 
infonnally because the real costs of this type of training are hidden and it seems not to 
cost much. In the long run, however, systematic training will invariably cost less because 
it is more effective (except, perhaps, for the lowest of entry-level jobs that really require 
no more than a brief orientation). Because they often lack the general frames of 
reference of those in the regular work force, disadvantaged recruits need systematic 
training* 

Job and Task Analysis 

No matter what components are included in a training program, certain procedures 
should be followed. Careful lalysis of each job needs to be done to determine the skills 
actually required and the best sequence for teaching these skills. Companies unable to 
perform these kinds of analyses themseWes can ask for help from the Employer Relations 
Units of Employment Service offices. Also, a Handbook for Analyzing Jobs (U.S. 
Training and Employment Service, 1972) is available from the U.S. Department of Labor, 
Manpower Administration. Job analyses should be the determinants of components to be 
provided. 

The lowest acceptable level of skill requirements for each job should be identified. Such 
specific requirements as communication and computations^ skills should be defined, and 
such general requirements as reading and writing ability and numerical facility will have 
to be identified and specified. Then a program which includes both job-related education 
and skills training can be planned. 

In task analysis, a job is broken down into its component tasks, for recruiting and training 
purposes. Once details have been isolated and examined, appropriate training programs 
and curricula can be formulated, training guides prepared, trainers designated, and the 
recruitment process b« gun. 

Job and task analysis should lead to identification of realistic job requirements, training 
requirements and se ection requirements. Since the objective of a program to hire 
disadvantaged workeis is to prc'vide opportunities for people who have usually been 
screened out of en ployment, companies must take care to select jobs at which 
disadvantaged candid ites can succeed after training. There is often considerable disparity 
between actual and ostensible job requirements. Companies should beware of inflated job 
requirements which needlessly and often naively screen out qualified candidates. 

In many companies, participation in the JOBS Program has helped establish the 
groundwork for identifying realistic entry-level job requireraents and for exploring other 
factors as well. For example, companies have had positive results with career ladders 
developed to show how trainees will be able to advance from entry-level jobs. Dead-end 
jobs ordinarily do no. provide adequate incentives to result in ^ good record of retention. 
The expertise gained in job and task analysis will enable companies to explore the 
mobility links between jobs and initiate a program of upgrading for all of their 
employees.* 

CONDUCTING THE TRAINING PROGRAM 

Once the job requirements have been identified and the training components selected, 
there is room for a wide variety of company approaches. Most programs can be 
categorized on the ba;is of one of three major methods of training: (1 ) actual on*the-job 
training; (2) vestibule training, where workers are trained in a simulated work situation 
away from the actual job site; or (3) a combination of these two. As a general principle, 
to the extent the job requires skills training (i.e.« is not a low-level job)« a combination of 
OJT and vestibule training is desirable. 
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*See Chapter VII for a discussion of upgrading programs. 
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Guidelines for Success In Skills Training 

Whether training is done in tiic ves ibule or on the job and whether with or without 
fonnal classroom training, depends c n the company, the jobs to be done, and the needs 
and abilities of enrollecs. But the tollowing guidelines should be observed, no matter 
which alternative is chosen: 

1. liaimn^ jjlarjsjh^^ Training should be geared to the 

needs and ability of each trainee. 

!'ro^mitnicturei^hould_be Feedbacic should be sought from the 

trainees on Iiow well they have learned, and how they think the training 
program might be improved; and from supervisors on how well prepared the 
trainees are when they get to the job - all aimed toward a constructive effort 
o make improvements in the program. 

3. Supervisors should be involved in trainin fj. Supervisors should participate in 
training to the extent feasible to develop their own training skills and get to 
know trainees, and thereby ease their passage into the regular work. 

There shoul d be an adequate number of trainers . A ratio of one trainer for 
every 10-15 trainees seems to wo-k out best. 

Many companies with no previous formaliztd method of training have reported that the 
use of tra ning procedures developed for disadvantaged trainees has produced new 
employees who are better equipped than re wlar hires. As a result, these companies have 
learned the value of putting all new hires thr )ugh portions of the program. 

On-the-job Training 

On-the-job training is th.- heart of most training effcrts. Other components are designed 
to support OJT. Some iirograms can exist without good support systems if the OJT is 
exceptional, but no program can subatantially succeed, despite quality support services, if 
the OJT do 's not meet the needs of the workers. 

On-the-job training is simpler and usually less expensive than vestibule training, and the 
work setting provides immediate motivation for the trainee. Since it does not present the 
problem ot separate training centers and additional instructor personnel, it is often the 
training method of choice. Companies interested in implementing an OJT program should 
consider, h )wever, that this method usually works only if workers already have some 
fundamentc 1 skUls that provide a basis for learning the job and if training and counseling 
are actually provided aloi g with the work. 

OJT is effe tive o .ly if i is systematic and done by supervisors who have good training 
skills. Man> managers fe( I that they cannot afford to let their good men do OJT because 
they need .Iiem to see t lat production standards are met. They are handicapping their 
trainees by following th; t policy, because left on their own, trainees may pick up bad 
work habits, and not learn the job well. Informal training, in which trainees are expected 
to pick up skills swiftly by being exposed to the job, is not adequate. The OJT plan 
should ailow for such special attention if disadvantaged employees are to succeed. 

In many cases, supervisors may be traLned both vo be personally supportive and to 
provide the training experience from which the trainees can beneHt. In others, companies 
have effectively utilized the services of their counseling staff or personnel office. The 
designated person periodically talks to the employee, trying to work out any problems he 
might have, and to the supervisor, giving him inputs which will enable him to have a 
better undorstanding of the employee. This occurs most frequently during the training 
and continues into the job situation on an as-necessary basis. 



The employee who is being helped in his new job should be held as responsible as an\ 
other employee for making progress toward satisfactory performance; the super>'isor 
should not be too lax, permissive or distant. Frequently^ perhaps daily « tiie supervisor and 
trainee should review the progress made and difficulties encountered. Tlte supervisor 
should be Tirm but encouraging. Performance standards and ultimate expectations should 
be the same for JOBS trainees as for regular employees. However, supervisors (and fellow 
workers) should recognize that disadvantaged trainees may take a longer time to meet 
standards and require more supervisory activity than is necessary for ordinary hires. 

Finally, in each OJT effort it is essential that there be continuity of training 
responsibility; the sink-opswim approach will not work, A structure for trainijig, with 
short-term objectives that can be extended as progress continues, seems to work best, 

A California electronics firm hired approximately 100 disadvantaged 
trainees under an MA'3 program, who were trained directly on the job 
because thu company needed workers immediately. The trainees first 
received two weeks of pre*job orientation (four hours daily) and basic 
education (four hours daily) provkied by an outskJe community agency 
(the Martin Luther King Foundation). Follcwlng this, most went directly 
into training for electronic assembly jobs. They attended a NASA- 
(National Aeronautics & Space Administration) run toldering school but 
learned primarily on the job, under close supervision. Most progressed 
satisfactorily but needed someone to support them in can of trouble. 
When this support was not available on the line, the company's counseling 
staff filled the gap. This company has gradually shifted away from using 
outside help toward providing all services Internaily, 

Jcb trainees go right into on-the-job training the first day they arrive at 
one East Coast industrial firm. This small company, with 16 trainees 
among a total of 60 employees, believes that this gives trainees needed 
activity, and a feeling of movement and reality. Even the 40 hours of 
orientation provided in the JOBS contract is spent, in part, in orientation 
to the job itself. 

Trainees are selected without testing, and may^e parolees or peonle with 
very bad work histories. But the compary has a previous history of 
employing ex-convicts and ex^addicts, so trainees may not be very 
different from some regular employees. 

The president of the company and the plant foreman are deeply 
committed to the program's success. The foreman starts out by 
interviewing all job applicants, and carefully explaining the kinds of lobs. 
If the applicants express interest, they are hired. They get a tour of the 
shop, see the men at their jobs, are told about wages, union, conditions of 
work. 

This small manufacturing company - producing metal parts and forms - 
finds it difficult to separate people for classroom instruction; most of the 
training is done right on the job; regular hires are trained along with JOBS 
trainees. 

All new hires begin in the cleaning department, where they sand, file and 
finish products. They are observed for heir job and personal behavior, and 
potential jol^ interests. They are traintd for jobs as punch press and'drill 
press operates, and for milling, shearing and heliarc welding. 

One useful training device is a job card originally developed for quality 
control. Each day, each man fills out a card, indicating which job he 
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worked on. how many hours he worked on It, what ht dkJ. how many 
pieces he made. This 1$ used to trace rejecu and to determine production 
costs, Hetptng the trainees fill out the fob card and reviewing It with them 
serves as a check point for enlsting them to more tffective production. 
Ragular emptoyees who heve made the tame miitakoi for years m% 
brought into the training situation with the JOBS traineei to help correct 
their errors. This helps greatly to reduce the «grg|ation of tralneti. 

The ualning program has to be flexible in this small company; for 
example, if three men who do shearing work are out sick, it will not be 
possible to spare others to train men in that area. 

This company's on-the-job training appeers to work becauw of the 
commitment of the president, the plant foremen and other workers under 
him to make it work; the ability to give X)BS recruits training ak>ng with 
regular employees; and the intimate nature of the operation. This tmall 
company has less room for failure; its methods tend to be highly 
pragmatic. 

A small Eastern firm {70 employees) which recycles urban wastes into 
wallboard and compost has provkled varkHJs tangible incentives to 
successfully motivate unskilled, jobless "street people/' first as con- 
struction workers-buiWIng their plant -and later as VM>rkers in the plant. 

The company first recruited unskilled people becau« workers trained in 
traditional methnd* found it hard to adapt to lu very innovetive 
construction, aWMbly and operational methods. The biggest problem It 
found with the d'«advantaged worker was lack of confklence. 

The company told workers as they built the plant, "After you asaemble 
this plant, you're going to operate it, so learn all you can . . . becauat if 
something is wiong^ you'll have to fix it." Company staff spent a good 
dee) of exua time helping workers team about equipment and tools and 
other operations. 

Heartened by this experience, the company surted a JOBS Program for 20 
trainees to become r^^.alntenance mechanics, conveyor operators, labora^ 
tory testers and industrial truck operators. Trainees start at $2.75 per hour 
and are qutckly raised to $3.00 (1970) and provMed opportunity for 
additional overtime pay. They get uniforms with their names on them, 
work shoes, gloves, and other special equipment as needed. 

Because the work of this company was identified with garbage, referral 
agencies sent applicanu from the bottom of the barrel. Some came 
directly from jail and drug rehabilitatk>n programs. Many of these people 
worked out very well. 

The company's special JOBS sttff, which provklea oouneeling, reflects a 
learning atmosphere which pervades the entire plant operation. Since this 
is a new type of business, everyone on the staff is being educated together 
in its basic processes, and all staff are expected to be familiar with all kinds 
of jobs. When a regular worker or a JOBS trainee learns one task well, he is 
moved around to other tasks. This educates him in the whole process 
(special manuals are being developed for workers at different educational 
levels) and also gives him a chance to find out what work he likes and can 
do best. 

Vestibule Training 



Vestibule training is a simulated job situation in which the employee is taught to perform 
job skills as closely related to actual work skill requirements as p-ssibte. It has the 



advantage of aMowing expert trainers to teach trainees job skills apart from the 
production requirements of the actual job. Because productivity is minimal during 
training, and specialized staff and facilities must be provided, vestibule training can be 
more expensive than most OJT efforts. It is particularly appropriate where real 
production pressures are so intense that they would inhibit or frustrate learning, where 
production would be seriously delayed by the presence of trainees, where wastage would 
be especially costly, and where jobs entail safety risks. Especially under these 
circumstances, helping employees become fully productive more quickly may make 
vestibule training ieis expensive than OJT in the long nin. 

Vestibule programs allow workers to receive a great deal of individual attention. They 
give employees time to acquire good work habits and gradually adjust to the job at their 
own speeds. They are also a convenient means for providing orientation to the 
organization and preparatory job-related instruction - for almost all new employees, not 
just the disadvantaged. Vestibule programs are eq;>ecially useful for preparing a group of 
workers whose assignments take them into a number of different departments for 
on-the-job training, but who nonetheless need the same basic instruction. 

In a vestibule training setting, traininp^ sequences can be arranged in the best order for 
learning, wherein each activity gets progressively harder and builds on the knowledge 
previously learned - unlike OJT, where training sequences must be subordinated to 
production requirements. 

Additionally, many of the problems and conflicts that develop in an on-the-job situation 
can be relieved in a vestibule training program, where the trainee has the constant 
assistance of a skilled instructor. Some of the best vestibule training is done by line 
supervisors who are temporarily assigned to the training site and who themselves gain 
valuable training expertise which they later can use in their regubr production setting. 

Vestibules have the drawback of being somewhat artificial work environments. It is 
important, therefore, that they simulate actual jobs and woiking conditions as closely as 
possible. I 

The key to a successful vestibule training program is follow*up. The company must insure 
that what a man is learning in the training program is relevant to what he will be required 
to do on the job. Discussions with supervisors and trainees after they have been assigned 
to production settings can provide information for improving job training in the vestibule. 

# 

One targe corporate program on the West Coast illustrates the vestibule 
program parttcularly well. Training is under the supervision of the 
professional training staff. Each job skill required is mastered at the 
trainee's pace in a vestibule setting. Jh$ worker moves from bench to 
bench within this environment as he Itams each task. When he 
demonstrates his ability to perform the actual \ob, he is moved to the 
production line. In this way the emptoyee is protected from his fears of 
not being able to perform well, and from the potentially critical attitudes 
of the regular work lorce. In vestibule training he is supervised by people 
who have time to understand his needs. 

<§> 

Texas Instrunr^ents incorporated became increasingly convinced of the 
need for pre- job trainir«g, as a result of successful experience with several 
programs. 

It > successful MA-3 program* which trained 350 women for electronics 
d' sembly and 20 men as machine operators, started with eight weeks of 
o f'Site vestibule training, followed by orvthe-job training, postOJT 
c< unseltng and follow*up. 



The company s vestibule training center was located in an area convenient 
to residential areas of Dallas' diiadvaniaQed and unemployed population, 
easily reached by public transportation. 

Within the pre job training program, the most important component was 
identified as the need to "induce success expecuncy" in the trainee, and 
thereby stimulate motivation. 

In another Texas Instruments program, 182 of 194 trainees who surted 
vestibule training were placid in OJT, and 174 remained in the pror«m. 
An evaluation of turnov* r, abetnteeism, urdiness, waste, grievances and 
other matters of discipline showed that trainees t^re equal or better 
than regular employees in similar job classifications. 

Supervisor response was very favorable, and most supervisors requested 
additional JOBS trainees for their openings. Superviaors said that the JOBS 
trainees, as a group, were more cooperative arni had better work attitudes 
end nf)ore eagerness to learn their jobs than other regular employees. 

Thie Kodak Park Division of the Eastman Kodak Company has created the 
equivalent of a real job erwironment in its Hands<On Training center 
(H-O'T), and developed good retatk>nships between the training program 
and operating departments by arranging for the center to parform actual 
productive work, under contract to theee departments. 

Eastman's H-O T center has been called a model of effective training. It is 
a real work situation, located at the work site, which gives the trainees an 
opportunity to learn new skills, learn about the industrial environment, 
and receive needed basic ttton and other support before assuming the 
responsibilities of regular maintenance and construction work. 

Eastman's HO-T center provkles the necessary basic skills training to 
e lable the indivklual to be a useful helper to a skilled tradesman. 

1 he new hire in this program is placed on the payroll of the department 
I lot on the training department budget). Forennm visit the trainees while 
they are at the training center. The length of time in training varies 
acconJing to the indivkiual's skills and progress in the program. 

The center contracts with other Kodak departments to produce various 
devices, such as junction boxes* control panels and other items used in the 
plant. 

The center also performs simple repair work at levels which new recruits 
can master. After two weeks' training* for example, a new recruit may 
perform repairs requiring simple wekJing. This work has to meet standards 
bi t does not require a finished bead. 

Trainees are also av able to help crews in case of operational breakdowns 
and maintenance jobs. 

<§> 

"Why Can Off*the-job Training Get Better Results? 

"The reason for the apparent paradox evidently lies in the nature of the 
OJT process as practiced in the majority of U.S. companies. 

"OJT is typically an informal process^ in which the supervisor or an 
experienced employee will 'show the ropes' to a n "w man. In man / cases 



the new worker will (jet no more than a brief job demonstration; 
everything else he will be expected to know or to pick up on h« own. It is 
the informal, 'social' character of OJT that is tvkiantly the source of its 
shortcomings as a method for training the disadvantaged. A disadvcntagad 
person, because of discrimination or cultural diffart ncci, may bt shut out 
of the 'society/ of his work group and never in fact bt taken under 
anyone's wing. While the buddy system was designed with this problem in 
mind, it has had limited success* 

"The disadvantaged need a more organized, more systematized program 
th&n the average supervisor is able to provide. The average OJT program 
rarely Includes a iystematized course of study covering: (1) subject matter 
to be leerned; (2) behaviors to be learned; (3) means by which the trainee 
is to be trained; and (4) means by which the trainee s progress is to be 
measured. PirsMine supervisors have rarely been trained in designing 
courses in work behaviors. Indeed, they have rarely been trained in the 
skills of training, problem solving, and interpersonal awareness that are 
essentials in making the first-line supervisor a sucoesiful manager not only 
for the disadvantaged but for any employee (Janger, 1972)."* 

A Combination Approach 

It is apparent that neither of these two methods of training is often used in its pure form. 
Generally, the organizational structure and the nature of the job selected for training have 
an important bearing on the particular combination of training components and method 
of instruction selected. Additionally, some trial and error should be expected in arriving 
at a method of training, inasmuch as most companies are not yet sophisticated in the area 
of entry-level job trainmg. 

If the training approach involves more than one method, with different people 
responsible for succeeding phases, care must be exercised to ii nirc that the phases are 
integrated and that more importance is not placed on one component than on another 
equally important one. 

Pacific Northwest Bell Telephone Company changed its original JOBS 
Program to combine the advantages of both vestibule and on the-jcb 
training. 

When the company started its program of training disadvantaged people 
for jobs as linemen, framemen, installers and repairmen, it gave them three 
weeks of classroom technical training and then assigned them to work 
crews, where they received on-the-job tiaining under supervision of a 
senior craftsman. 

Results were not good. "Too often the outcome was jxjor work, low 
production, frustration and . . . failure," says a Bell staff supervisor. 
Turnover was high - about 60%. 

The company concluded that "we were asking trainees to cross too many 
bridges at a time . . . adapting to a different social environment ... ex- 
pecting them to absorb technical training while they were having problems 
of coping with the ways of a work culture." Many personal problems 
reduced their ability to cope with the technical training. 

When trainees were thrust from the classroom into the real work world, 
they suddenly had to work closely and compete with others from different 
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social backgrounds: as a result, on-the-job training was not easily acctpted 
or absorbed. 

Northwest Bell then restructured •{$ training program. Problems of 
personal adjustment were given primary attention in the initial pre-job 
training period, along \/tth technical classroom training. 

The second step of raining consisted of hands-on work in the fiekl, 
relatively unstructuret , so that job pressures did not overwhelm sociel 
adjustment problems. Trainees replaced drop wires, placed poles, and did 
other work under close supervision. The quality of each job was checked 
before the trainees went on to another assignment. Questions that couk) 
not be resolved in the fieM were taken up in later clasvoom sessions. 

Trainees then returned to the classroom for further technical instructkin 
by specially selected training foremen. At this time, each trainee was 
evaluated and directed into a job specialty. Trainees suyed together in 
crews during this additional three-week classroom training period. 

The newly traineo crew were then taken into the field by the foreman who 
had trained them, and were given trainirig in a wide range of situations 
encountered in their cr.ift. 

Finally, trainees were mtegrated into regular work crews. Initial results 
from the new training approach were encouraging. Turnover went down to 
40% and was expected to improve to about 20% as the program was 
refined. The quality and quantity of work performed also showed marked 
improvement. 



GUiDEUNES FOR THE TRAINER-SUPERVISOR 

The trainer-supervisor-trainee relationships can make or break a program. The guidelines 
presented below are derived from the most significant problem areas that have developed 
in training programs that cover a variety of approaches (Gray & Borecki, 1970). 

instnictor-Trainee Relationships 

The first concern of the instructor should be to establish a f • - relationship Vf ith the 
trainee. In addition to having technical competence in the l :urses to be laught, the 
instructor should be able to relate to and cope with peopie whose attitudes and 
personalities are alien to him. He should also be able to respond to a wido range of 
differences in others' abilities to comprehend and communicate. Because a training 
relationship engages latent attitudes toward authority and discipline, it may constantly be 
jeopardized by the tendency of some trainees (and trainers and supervisors) to personalize 
their e5i-:;erience - to the point that it can lead to the breakdown of teaching 
effectiveness. It is generally desirable that the instructor maintain a discreet psychological 
distance from his trainees, while at the same time remaining able to relate to their 
individual learning needs. 

When supervisors tre.it trainees fairly, they provide a model for other employees and 
build an atmosphere )f acceplance. The amount of acceptance a di.s.idvantaged worker 
perceives from the general work force will be a key factor in determining his success. A 
new employee with a number of adjustments to make often cannot cope with a rejecting 
environment during OJT. 

Motivation is a big factor in the successful development of trainees. Successful supervisors 
are aware of their trainees* potential and show sincere appreciation for ■ job well done. 



Teaching Techniques 



Marked diffeiences ?n individual trainees' abilities and interests make problems for the 
instructor in presenting the material and maintaining continuity. He should be prepared 
to use a flexible teaching approach, geared to the needs and abilities of individual 
trainees. 

Experience with programs for the hard-core unemployed tends to confirm that a well 
planned training effort can produce workers who perform as satisfactorily as the average 
worker, ;i»d who demonstrate great pride in their work, their group and the company. 

The following points summarize what has been teamed to date about the procedures to 
follov in selecting the training components and dereioping the method of instruction. 

Preparation: 

• Make a job breakdown. List important steps, pick out key points (safety is 
always a key point). 

• Make a course outline. List what you expect the learner to be able to do. 

• Have the right equipment, materials and supplies. 

• Have the woric place property arranged, just as the worker will be expected iv 
keep it. 

Instruction: 

• Put the woricer at ease. State the job and find out what he already know-, 
about it. Get him interested in learning the job. Place him in the correct 
position. 

• Tell, show and illustrate one important step at a time. Stress each key point. 
Instruct clearty, completely, patiently, but no more than he can master. Invite 
questions. 

• Have him do the job. Praise good woric. Correct errors. Have him do theji b 
again as he explains each key point to you. Ask questions to make sure 
understands. Have him do the job over until you know he knows. 

• Put him on his own. Ask questions on key points. Check frequently. Praise 
good work. Reinstruct to correct poor work. 

The instructor should learn simple social reinforcement and role-modeling techniques on 
which some of- the most effective teaching methods depend. For example, instructor and 
trainee focus on the elements of the task to be performed, one element at a time. The 
instructor deni ^nstrates how to do that clement and explains the reasons for doing it th;it 
way. The train^^e copies the instructor as best he can. The instructor guides the trainee's 
efforts, focusing on the correct job behaviors of the trainee. Whenever the trainee docs 
something right or shows he is learning, the instructor tells him that he is succeeding - by 
praising him, J)x saying "that's right" or "good,'' etc. The instructor does not draw undue 
attention to whatever the trainee might be doing wrong. Here are a few genera! principles: 

• Demonstration should be utilized as a teaching technique. 

• Visual aids rather than textbooks should be stressed. 

• Learning-by-doing exercises should be included. 



• Presentations should be simple rather than complex. 

• Learning-by-repeating exercises should be incorporated. 

• Trainees' correct job behaviors should be verbally acknowledged by the 
instructor (positive reinforcement). 

• Po.s tive reinforcement should be frequent, through successful completion of 
eas' -to-master modules. 

An important advantage of the method is its emphasis on the job - something the 
mstruct^r and trainee have in common - and de-empha$is of trainee-instructor personal 
and attitudinal differences. Trainee and instructor don't have to be compatible, although 
It helps when they are. The instructor has only to Uke what the trainee does. And tlie 
tramee has only to understand the instruction. Keeping the nlationship fairly objective, 
m this manner, supports realistic attitudes of fairness and acceptance on the part )f 
both. Supervisors hi e found this method to be helpful for a wide variety of job-relat. d 
behaviors - including attendance, punctuality, observance of safety and other ruKs 
neatness - and generally applicable to all employees.* 

Effective communication is a key element. The supervisor shoi>kl be able to listen and lie 
should know liow to get his ideas across; he should be able to let the employee knt>w 
exactly what is expected of him, and then make sure to follow up on his instiuctii n. 
praising good work and giving reinstruction to correct unsatisfactory work. 

One company uses the "show me" method. A iMchtr wit show • vvtMine 
technician enroilee the weldinff ttchnicai outline end eik him if he knows 
enythins ebout welding. If he does, the trainer will 90 d iwn the outline 
asking, "Can you do this... thet? Show me.'' Whtn they let to wofds the 
trainee doesn't know or concepts he can't undemwid, tiie teacher helps 
him. Even enrollees staning with zero knowledge era faugh t this way. 

The capacity of each si pervisor is a major inf luenct on the success of O JT. 
An international hote chain spokesman states: "W* have found that a 
supereisor who does poorly with all of his subordinates has had special 
problems with trainee:. On the other hand, our good supervisors have 
tended to be successful in training people whether they arc JOBS trainees 
or not." 



InstnJctorHexibility 

The instructor should be prepai -d to make some alterations in teaching material in order 
to communicate what is essential to meet the program objectiv.-s. He should not insist on 
orngidly adhere to fixed, traditional outlines. 

Relevance of Material 

Many training programs start with a set of vague objectives t lat trainees must reach in 
order to become productive employees. Success for the usual hire in these programs is 
often due to the fact that once he is on the job, he can be helped over the rough spots 
because he has relevant background knowledge. 



a helpful guide to (he use of ohjcctive behavioni techniques by Kpeivims. tee Neitwender ( !97l). 



This cannot be assumed for people who may be starting their first work experience in a 
regular industrial or business setting. They require that the instructor clearly establish, 
both for himself and for the class> the objectives of the program - the relationshtp of his 
course to the program, and the relationship between their day-toKlay activities, the 
program, the course objectives and the jobs for which the trainees are being prepared. At 
the outset a step-by-step review of the entire curriculum sequence, showing its progressive 
movement to good job performance, should be provided. 

Providing documented handouts and pre*written notes on subjects that students want to 
explore, but which are peripheral to the class objecthres, helps some students work their 
way into a subject without sidetracking the entire classroom procedure. Visual aids might 
be used in the same manner for students with reading difficulty. 

The instructor's effectiveness is strengthened by his frequent underscoring of the 
relevance of the material under discussion - relevance to tht trainee's job, advancement 
and general ability to function in the new working roles. He should have at hand numbers 
of practical examples of the application and utilization or the concepts covered. He 
should become familiar with the types of jobs to which the new hires will be assigned 
after training, so that he can create relevant classroom examples. 

Supervisory Involvement 

The nature of the relationship between sup' rvi^ors and members of the training team 
shou!d be made explicit. Supervisory cooperation is fostered by their mutual 
participation in program planning, in curriculum devetopment and specification, and in 
conducting the actual training. 

# 

At TRW each suptivisor b raquirad to prapara a job training plan for each 
employee, Thb plan i$ discussed with the emptoyee during orienutkHi, in 
the presence of the counsek>r. Monthly reports about tha progress of tht 
employee are given to the project office. This type of pre-planning and 
accountability, is necessary in an effective OJT program. 

One company, recognizing that staff personnel vvould often have to wear 
several hats in the overall training venture — supervisor, instructor, 
counselor - provided training experiences for staff to develop the skills for 
which they would be responsible. They were invohfed in brainstorming 
sessions to try to anticipate what to expect, and to learn to interact and 
Cooperate as a team. 

iMPUCATIONS OF A SYSTEMATIZED TRAINING PROGRAM 

Programs for the disadvantaged have shown that an entry-level job training program that 
incorporates elements of qualit; training is likely to produce benefits for company and 
employee alike. 

Generally, workers wh< have bc:n trained in a systematic and purposive manner are more 
likely to become expt*rienced and productive employees, able to contribute to the 
employer's economic ( bjectivt v In addition, they are likely to fiml their work more 
satisfying, and may become mc^re motivated to commit themseh^es to the company over 
the long term. 

Unfortunately, the ideu of a caieer at the working level is stilt a novel one. Many young 
blue-collar workers pre>>ently have little opportunity to move to more interesting work at 



lugher pay as they grow older. The dearth of such opportunities forms the basis for the 
discussion of upgrading programs in Chapter VII. 



CHECK-UST SUMMARY 

1 . JolH^Iated education hould tocus on skills that actually relate to job functions. 

2. If trainees can perfor n entry-level tasks at minimally accepuble levels, they should 
be placed on the job . istead of first being enrolled in job-related education; JRE can 
be provided concurren ly if advisable. 

3. All skills training sho. Id be constructed around a "success" model - composed of 
easily mastered moduli s which lead to successful learning experiences. 

4. SkiUs training should I e prcce led by job and task analysis in oitier to identify realistic 
job requirements. 

5. A ratio of one trainer tor eaci 10-15 trainees seems to be optimum in skills training. 

6. Skills training can be provid. d on the job, in a vestibule training setting, or in a 
combination of both. Each haf advantages and disadvantages. For exampk: 

OJT provide i the trainee with more immediate exposure to the actual work situation 
and enables him to estabUsli an early relationship with his supervisor; but it is 
sometimes loo informal to be meaningful, and often the pressures of meeting 
production goals take precedence over the training objectives. 

Vestibule training provides more individualized attention to the disadvantaged trainee 
and enables um to develop si ills in a relatively pressure-free climate; but it defers the 
trainee s acti al sense of identilication with the employinn company. 

7. The style and tone used by the trainer/supervisor vis-a-vis the trainee will set the 
pattern for a .ceptancc by the rest of the work force. 



APPENDIX C 
WESIfRN FORGE CX>ftPORATlON 

The training plan of Western Forge Corporation, in Colorado Springs, which 
manufactures the Craftsman line of hand tools for Scars, Roebuck, offers an excellent 
model for companies in a position to handle all of their own training and support services. 
Western Forge designed this plan after two years of exper ence ( l%Q-7n in hiring and 
training disadvantaged workers. During that lime the company (which has more than 400 
employees) Iiad utilized services of local referral manpower .igencies for both support and 
training, and had also tried providing the services and training itself. They found the latter 
system mad«r it easier to integrate workers into the regular work force because training 
and services were more directly focused on the specific job goals of the company. 
Training by the employer overcame certain problems stemming from the lack of 
relatedness between the training that a trainee receives by one agency - usually a social 
outreach organization funded by the federal government to provide those services - and 
OJT provided by the employer. 

The new plan was fully implemented in October 1971 with 39 trainees. Even in the first 
weeks the company reported the attitude of the trainees to be very positive; they seemed 
totally committed to making a successful effort. Shortly after the program began, the 
company received an award from the city as the outstanding employer of the year in 
hiring handicapped workers. 

Workers are referred to Western Forge by referral agencies and interviewed at the Western 
Forge training center by the personnel staff. No tests arc administered at that time. After 
acceptance into the training program, trainees are given complete physical examinations^ 
including vision and hearing tests, plus aptitude and diagnostic tests to determine future 
potential and basic educational needs. From the first day, each trainee is assigned an 
instructor-counselor who is available to him during the entire program. The 
instructor-counselor advises him on work problems and work-connected social problems 
when tliey ;irise, recommends remedial education, and monitors and records the trainee's 
progress. 

The training plan is divided into four phases. Phases I and II each provide for 60 hours of 
pre-OJT, partly in classrooms and partly in a simulated work setting at the training 
center, which is a separate facility adjacent to the plant. Phase III provides another 120 
hours of pre-OJT, spent at job skills development on machines at the center, under close 
instruction and supervision. Those trainees who are ready for OJT sooner do not need to 
spend as many hours as allotted for pre-OJT. The three pre-OJT phases are highly 
integrated, which the company believes to be the real significance of the program's 
approach and a key to its ultimate effectiveness. Phase IV, OJT, is conducted at the plant 
and continues until the trainee is fully qualified to perform without further special 
support or training. He is considered to be a regular member of the work force during all 
of Phase IV 

In Phase 1. the first week of training provides a thorough tour of Western Forge 
operations, including both the training center and the plant. The trainee is oriented to 
company policies, procedures, regulations, manufacturing operations, company history, 
its produces and objectives. 

After the first week, trainees are divided into two groups. One begins the day with 
classroom mstniction. while the other learns about machines in the c^ntci's shop are.i. At 
the end ol lour hours the groups exchange places so that all trainet-j; receive both 
classroom and shop training each day. Classroom mstruction includes training in s Kial 
skills, in industrial and home safety, and in first aid. Trainees arc fitted with safety ^ hoes 
and provided safety glasses while working in the shop. They receive safety training 
concerning specific industrial machines they will be using. 



Western Forge places special emphasis on social skills training designed to help a 
disadvantaged trainee rid himself of the expectations of failure and develop a self-image as 
a capable person. The company ha? developed more than 40 social skills scripts from 
whicli trainees role-play both appropriate role models and inappropriate or inpulsive 
behavior in situations similar to those which may arise later on the job. Role-pUying is 
followed by a discussion of the problem situation and participant responses. Sociil skills 
training is scheduled at least once a day for each trainee in 3(MS-minute sessions, in 
groups of seven- 10 persons. 

Remedial education in both reading and arithmetic begins in Phase I of the plan for those 
who require such help, and continues for as long as a trainee wants to improve his skills. 
The content of each trainee*s educational program is designed for his particular needs, as 
determined by the initial diagnostic tests or by observation of his instructors:oun$elor. 
The goal is to provide the trainee with what he needs to insure satisfactory job 
performance capability. In addition to remedial reading and arithmetic, a continuing GED 
program is open to all employees. 

During Phase II, classroom instruction is given almost exclusively. The trainee learns 
about various manufacturing processes and related staff functions, with emphasis on the 
trainee*s relationship to these processes. In this phase he also learns about engineering 
methods, production and performance standards, machine tooling and quality standaids. 
Presentation is both visual and by discussion with staff from various work areas. Staff and 
department functions are discussed, emphasizing the emptoyee/trainee's interrelationship 
with them. During this phase, accelerated remedial education continues, where necessary. 

Phase III begins with classroom instruction in machine parts, operations, safetv 
precautions, specifications and measurements, to familiarize the trainee in depth wit i 
indwidual machines before he confronts them in the shop. In both the classroom an I 
work segments, material is presented in small, progressive steps, which are lepeate t 
sufficiently for the trainee to overleam each step. 

During this phase, some trainees are required to teach and monitor other traincev. 
reducing the number of professional trainers needed, providing the company with a i 
opportunity to observe them for supervisory potential, and giving the monitor a better 
understanding of the problems of supervisory personnel. 

During Phases I, 11 and 111, enrollees receive a training pay rate based on their Jo') 
classification. As an incentive to complete their training, they receive the base pay rat * 
for their classification at the end of their pre-OJT at the center, plus appropriate benefits 
and privileges. During all training, enrollees are covered by state workmen' > 
compensation. After 60 days of training, all enrollees are covered by the company', 
regular fringe benefits, including life insurance, hoq>italization, sickness and accident 
benefits, pension plan, etc. 

When the trainee completes his training at the center he enters Phase IV, OJT. ami 
becomes a regular member of the work force, on regular full-scale pay. The training 
conducted at the center terminates at this point; the OJT phase is conducted at the plant 
However, skills development training on the job continues, and the employee continue v 
to receive follow-up attention as needed. Also, the supervisor has been trained tp 
continue the supportive aspect of the social skills training which the employee received 
while in the training center. The employee may continue his education on his own time i 
he wishes, by entering the GED program, after woricing hours. 

The company feels that supervisory/management training is of prime importance in it . 
program in order to make the plan run as effectively as possible, at the same timi 
upgrading the slalls of all supervisors in human resources development (and not jus: 
supervision of trainees from disadvantaged backgrounds). The objectives of this training 
are to aid the supervisory person to: 



1. : Understand better the needs of all his employees by making him more 

sensitive to their individual needs and differences 

2. Develop better lines of communication with his employees 

3. Promote and create a work environment at the work site that allows for tlie 
greatest amount of i-mploycc growth and development 

4. Evaluate his present set of supervisory and management practices to 
determine the degree of their effectiveness 

5. Set up procedures for handling anti-social behavior at his work site 

6. Understand better the special problems that appear to occur more frequently 
with the hard-core \ opulation 

7. Identify normal pro >lem areas that appear to be chronic 

8. Understand his role at his work site as it relates to his immediate subordinate 
and how to carry oi t his job function most cffcctWely 

9. Develop insight int the areas of problem-solving and give him an offanized, 
systematized base fiom which to operate 

The means for achieving thes^i training objectives include case studies and discussion, 
role-playing, role-modeling, problem-solving sessions, lecture-discussions, symposia, 
postmortem critiques of given ) rocedures, policy reviews. 

This example illustrates the adv mtages of developing a program which is: 

^ hi^^hly integrated, I oth between components being conducted concurrently 
and phases condu ted consecutively. Staffs work together in a higl ly 
coordinated mannei; there is one program. 

• shiirply focused on realistic needs for skills which are closely related to job 
performance. Ther- is uttle waste motion or dwelling on subjects of 
questionable utility. 

• strongly oriented to the needs of individual trainees and the particular 
disadvantaged grouj s from whicli they are drawn. This is a tailored program, 
not a packaged one. 
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ORIENTING SUPERVISORS 

Companies with su-ccssful programs to train disadvantaged workers attribute special 
importance to the supervisor-trainee relationship. No training or educational program - 
whether directed toward the disadvantaged or the skilled worker - however limited or 
extensive m scope - however well organized, planned and sUffed - can be optimaUy 
successful without good (line) management-employee relations. 

Many disadvantaged persons are not easily assimilated into the work force. Their lack of 
work experience may have led to lack of concomitant work habits and skill formation 
They often score low in tests, sometimes appear passive in the interview process and may 
make a poor first impression on supervisors. ' 

JOBS training programs were created to help overcome some of these deficiencies New 
habits may have to be taught; new, more appropriate ways of expressing behavior and 
feeling may have to be learned. And supervisors need to learn that their first impressions 
may lead them to underestimate a disadvantaged employee's potential. 

The JOBS Program inclu Ics a provision for supervisory training. This chapter discusses 
nndings and pnnciples based on experience with supervisors in the JOBS Program While 
the subject matter draws heavily upon the supervisory role with disadvantaged empioyees 
Its relevance to the general work force has emerged as a very promising by-product 



THE NEED FOR SUPERVISORIAL ORIENTATION 

Initially, since program planners believed that supervisors generally would represent a 
different cultural point of view and would tend to have a different ethnic background 
the primary focus was on "awareness" training, the purpose of which was to make the 
supervisor aware of life in the ghetto, of minority and poverty Ufe st> les, and, to a degree 
to help the supervisor deal effectively with typical interpersonal problems, especially 
those ansmg out of frequently-held minority attitudes toward authority. As time has 
gone on, companies have tended to put less emphasis on developing awareness alone and 
more on supervisorial problem-solving and interpersonal skills. Tliey have found that 
orienting supervisors toward an understanding and appreciation of the disadvantaged is 
not sufficient to produce appropriate supervisory behavior, even in some of the best- 
intentioned supervisors. The effective transition from the producer-supervisor role to that 
of tramer-manager requires more than sensitivity training. 

Increasingly, companies want to develop the skills )f their supervisors as trainers and 
managers so that they may become more effective with all their employees, not just the 
disadvantaged. In such programs supervisory development is the focus and the 
disadvantaged are treated as just one aspect - albeit an aspect which provides special 
opportunity for supervisory training. 

The supervisor's job may be significantly affected by his companyV training program 
Tram -n his work force may have to be given released time to attend training classes If 
they a being trained on the job rather than in a vestibule setting, the supervisor niay 
have to redistribute work among other members of the work force. He may have to 
undertake some rescheduling of personnel and their assignments. He may receive 
complaints from co-workers who are resentful because they are not receiving the special 
training and support given to disadvantaged trainees. In addition, the supervisor may hiive 
to provide more supervision than he ordinarily has time for under ordinary production 
conditions. The company must anticipate those extra duties and make necessary 
allowances for them. ' 



Many companies have found that a number of supervisors will at f.rst voice > A^^^ w 

end to be on production deadlines more than on the skin color orSnic ii™„7S 
the men under their supervision. In view of their concern with Ut«I^ S^tE?^ J2 
supervisors cannot br expected to look forv^^aS to ^h^ ntll^Lf J"* **.''®f''' 

vamsh v.-iih experience and training, it is important for suiwE ' 

Chise Minhattan Bank rNognized that tht auiMrviior would bear tht 
brunt of the effort wh«, it rt.rt«l hiring di«dv«itasKl work^ ^ 
increajing minority employiMnt «vtral y««ri i«d. In 1968 tht comMnv 
started a training program for mana^ and aip«viaon. with thmgMis: 

1. to makt them awart of "tht changing faot of tht labor force" - 
preatnt and futurt; 

2. to providt specific historical end culturvl information on four new 
growing segments of tht work fore: bl«*,. ^.trto RIcans. wonj^ 

3. to provide understanding of behavioral characttrittic* of new wortctrs 
particularly as they are relattd to motivation and oommuni.«k)n. 

By the fall of 1970. Chaat h«l traintd 1.400 mtnagtrs and suparviaors in 
tn intensive three^Jay program, with 36 PWidSTrt VtrnT-SS^ 
from various levels of managemtnt. ' 

l1lnT!T »*»'««'io"l •ci-'tira. including black and Putrto 
fv^^ i^H*^*"?*? wciologim. An tviluation rtjrt of tht prc^^S 
(which dramatically points out tht low Itvtl of rtcltli«)hi.ticationTla^ 
of companies have to deal with) noted: wpninication a lot 

•The fact of seeing a black speaker as inttlligtnt. a* sophisticated and 
The course covered: 

• General facts about the new labor force 

. A review of the labor market as related to Cht» today and the future 

• Company commitment to hiring disadvantaged emptoytts 

• Guidelines for dealing with specific problems of minorities 

• Techniques of motivation and communication 

• Actual cases, o. ^nttd in small .,roup discunions on tht final day with 

^ZZ.:'IS,^ - - » 

A follow-up survey found that 70% of the supervisors considarnH 
themselves better managers and supervisor, as a r^^^ZZnTH^ 



thf seminar, about oot-third rtporttd dtfinitt favorabit attitude chaofti 
toward blacks ar>d youn^ pcopit, and a tllfhtiy hightr numbar of 
supervisors reported changes in their on theiob behavkK, reflecting greater 
tolerance* peying more attention to new vvorkert' pereonel problems. 

6UIDEUNES FOR ORIENTING SUPERVISORS 



Supervisors Must Have Monagement Support 

Supervisors of disadvantaged hires need to feel that top management has some 
understanding of the added strain under which they may be working. If at all possible, 
discussions between top management and first-line supervisors should be arranged beforr 
detailed program planning begins. 

Here arc some suggested topics for such meetings, to help set the right climate for positive 
supervisory involvement: 



• Management's business reasons for participating in the program, including the 
benefits that are expected to accrue to the company, especially from learning 
how to run a quality manpower program 

• Management's certainty that the program can succeed - and expectation that 
it will 



• Management's providing the opportunity and encouragement for supervisors 
to actively participate in planning, selection criteria, hiring, orientation, 
^upport scr\ iccs, the planning of OJT and OJT itself 

• Management's willingness to provide special time, production and monetary 
allowances, as well as special training to supervisors 

• Management's accountability and monitoring procedure for the program, and 
their expectation that supervisors learn better methods of supervision 

• Management's incentives to the supervisors - recognition, monetary and 
promotional - for succeeding 



Provide Incentives I'or Supervisors 

The company can prove that it takes its training program seriously by providing some 
incentives for successful supervisory performance. Management should explain that 
supervisory performarce in the training program and subsequent actual work with 
trainees will be measuied and monitored. Incentives and sanctions should be spelled out. 
Incentive might (for example) include creating a new job title of "training supervisor" 
with extra pay, or assityiing trainees as an extra complement to the regular work force ac 
no cost to the prof., wcnter. Ideally, advancement and other reward possibilities should be 
assessed partly on the basis of their effectiveness in the training program. 




A large Eastern utility encouraged supervisors to accept the JOBS Program 
trainees by assigning them $^ a sixth man on a normal five-man crew. In 
this way, the supervisor got extra help from someone who already hed 

pre-job training. 
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Everyone Who Supervises the AcfT Nes of 
Trainees Should Be Included in the Orientation 
of Staff to the Forthcoming Program 

Some companies have erred by ignoring lead men, fellow workers who will supervise 
trainees on the job. and supervisors who will relate lo them only part of the time. To he 
effective trainers and helpers, these personnel need preparation for their new role. 

The Supervisor's Responslbiimei Should le 
aearty Defined 

The supervisor's responsibility for and relationship to the trainee should be made explicit. 
Supervisors will want clear answers from management to such questions as: Which is morr 
important - training the worker or meeting the production quota? Will 1 be rewarded 
more for reducing turnover and attrition among trainees or for getting thf work out 
faster? In many situations, it has been found that attention to problems of human 
resources development eventually leads to increased rather than to reduced productivity* 
Thus, the answer may well be "both-and" rather than **cither-or." 

Involve Supervisors in Program Planning 
Before the Program Begins 

Supervisors should part cipate in deciding what kinds of jobs the trainees should be 
assigned to, and what b: sic fpre*training) skills will be required of trainees. In addition, 
they should be asked t( contribute their ideas about what kind of training should take 
place and the extent to which job-required education will be needed. They should be 
given an opportunity to hold periodic meetings to discutt special problems posed by 
trainees and the program, and encouraged to develop innovative ways of coping with 
those problems. 

In its JOBS f rograms, a lafgs Wait Coait industrial compltx plaois basic 
responsibility for tha program upon tha first*lir>a suparvisor. The 
suparvisor is r ^nsiblt for sslacting, hiring, fUring, trtlning and woMng 
problsms of rainsts, with auistanot from a highly skilled proftssional 
project staff, i^ost of its work Is dona by taams working togtthar under a 
suptn/itor, and the suparvisor-tratnaa ralatlon^ip is long-tarm and close. 

During the program planning, each of the company's 10 divisions is askad 
to indicate classifications and nunftbais of jobs thty oin offer. The 
personnel dtpartmant in each division appoints an assistant projact 
manager to ovarstt the JOBS Program in his division. 

A supervisor is designated for each job to be filled by a trainee. The 
supervisor prepares a job description which Is forwarded to the corporate 
project office, and thence to the local ES office for recruitment. 

While candidates are being recruited, the projact staff holds three half -day 
orienUtion sessions for the supervisors. Subject matter includes: 

• Details of JOBS contract and funds available for training (six-eight 
weeks after hiring* the suparvisor, personnel meneger end trainee 
counselor meet to negotiate a budget uantlH of funds based on the 
number of non-productive hours estimated necttsary to bring trainee to 
entry level) 

• Characteris tics of the disadvantaged candidates 

• ChallengH to supervisors' attitudes toward the disadvantaged 

candidates 




• Problem-soiving techniquts 

• Interviewing techniques 

Supervisor orientation irKtudes rolei»taying (ueir^g ectual on-theiob 
experiences) . psychodreme» f iimi» lectures end dieomion groupt. 

Supervisors are asked to prepare a training plan end requeited to submit 
monthly rei orts on progress end problems of trainees. 

After orientation, supen^isors thennteives qo to the tocai ES office to 
interview and select their traineei. 

The Relationship Between Tralneis 
and Supervisors Must Be Made Clear 

When the personnel department is directly involved with a training program, as it will be 
in most large organizations, managers need to be aware of the potential rivalry between 
personnel training staff and supervisors. Personnel departments may be more concerned 
with their own policies and employee needs and problems than with operational 
pj-oblems. When trailing staffs arc not company personnel but are provided by 
subcontractors, they may have little understanding of or loyalty to the overall production 
goals of the company and its supervisors - increasing tlic potential for conflict. 

The Supervisor's Domain Should Be Respected 

While the training staff may int :rvene in the work setting to set up counseling programs 
and evaluate and monitor program progress, it must be made clear that top management 
views personnel staff as visitors in that area. Professional trainers or c ounselots should be 
identified as resources, clearly p re-designated as assistants to supervisors, not as rivals for 
their authority or power. One of their primary roles should be to facilitate 
communications between supervisors, co-workers and trainee:;. They should be available 
to supervisors for consultation on a continuing basis. When a trainee and a supervisor are 
in conflict and cannot resolve their problem, the final decision about whether or not the 
supervisor should be counseled with regard to possible different ways of dealing with the 
situation, or the trainee should be transferred or dropped from the program, should be 
reserved to a person in authority who will be respected by the supervisor as well as 
co-workers and trainees. But at all tunes the supervisor should be able to take whatever 
immediate action he deems necessary in his department, as long as he has the 
responsibility for seeing that production quotas are met. 

THE SUPERVISOR AS TRAINER 

^ Training the Supen^isor to Train 

The supervisor's job today is too complex to depend on a haphazard knowledge of 
training methods. Good training is not an accident - it is made to happen. The same may 
be said about good supervision. Management has the right to expect quality performance 
from supervisors. A supervisor who wants his workers to do a good job will need to invest 
some time in training them. 

Some subjects to be covered in supervisory training are: 

• Discussion of the characteristics of disadvantaged people - not just their 
problems, but their potentials 



• Discussion of- the rules and responsibilities of supervisors «s they apply to 
disaiiviintaged trainees ^ " 



• Some jsuiddines on training the diwdvantifed. usins rolc-modeliiiB 
bd,av.or-.shaping techniques a, well ,s specinTexamrl's of 'Cw toV'^i^^ 
resolving specific, anticipated probleitis ^ 



General Electric Company conducts an innovative supervisorv training nm»«m . 
dSSa^e:""^^ ' ~ °^ J^ZLri^TfT^in'l: 

USE OF THE "MODEUNG" APPROACH TO KHAVIOR CHANGE 
IN A SOCIAL AWARENESS PRoSaM 

A technique that has proved very successful in therapy to effect chanaes in 
behavior is being applied experimentally to the problem of in^Z 
minority group members into the work force. This technkue invoh^S 

Sf '°".°'K''*^''''' °^ »>«havio« on video ur^! ZZed ty 

role-playing to shape, practice, and learn the new responses. 

One of the most difficult problems that any company faces in attempting to 
hire more disadvantaged minority group employees is to chanVSSed 
attitudes and behaviors of both the suiv^niianr. 1 . 
employees. Many supervisors't cxln^ttSL'L^' n^^^ 
certain minonty groups (e.g., blacks. Puerto Riams) cannot nav 
proper attent^n to the qudity of their work or thatTy ^iSt theTr 
f^onlT"''^' '""^ opportunity. On the other hand. minJlSSr d^a 
from these minonty groups do not really know what is ex^rtM r5 ♦hl!^ • 
mdustrial work enviromnents nor do tLyZt S^ir J^^'^°' T 
people tend to behave as they are treated^tSdS o^ K nhich ^^^^^^ 
in certain predictable and undesirable behaWors. contin^toZw in sSh 

this fonriidable resistance to change - either on the part of sutrv so^ o 
w of/K^''' "1'*'''''"'^' .... In the industrial setting X defend m chan 
Xh tl5' "^^ y r P'<^y«d disadvantaged employees stem from SeTx^S^ 
which these individuals experience about the woric environment Oftr^Th. 
o7 performance u threatened by t!c poor w^ 

on Eob knowledge or experience about how he ouglrt to behave 

irA!rf-l^^ is overwhelmed by his supervisor's insistent demands -or higl 

^k si«inr°'^^^ ^'""•^^^ th^arbfwSngtr^^^^ 

supTS" and* miS"'^ *° '''^ confrontations between 

espoTse for eler n^SS^ employees arc not natural responses. The natural 
response for either party, for example, may be to become aggressive, whereas 



the appropriate response may be to remain calm. The objective of tho 
modeling program is to build into one's normal response patterns appropriate 
constructive behaviors for dealing with arxiety-producing situations. If 
appropriate responses are demonstrated, then practiced during the training 
sessions throui^i role-pUying, the probability that they will be used is 
substantially increased* 

A sequence of modeling, rolc-playing and reinforcement in anxiety-producing 
situations seems to be an effective approach to changing behavior. This 
procedure is quite different from the traditional approach to behavior change 
because it does not rely on a logical, rational monologue aimed at first 
changing attiiudes, then hoping that behavior will become consistent with 
these attitudes. Instead, this procedure is based on some of Mie fundamentals 
of social learning, i.e., imitation and reinforcement. It is aimed directly at 
behavior change without relying on the diversionary tactics of attitude 
change. 

For a supervisor, the incentive to change one's behavior toward disadvantaged 

employees is the need to get the work out For a new employee, the 

incentive to change his behavior is the desire to "cut the bacon." For both 
parties, social approval from others and improvements in status serve as 
incentives to behave in the recommended (i.c., modeled) way. The imitative 
process is the vehicle for this, as structured by modeling, role^playing, 
reinforcement. 

. . . Model behrwior lor the supervisor . . , as presented by video-taped 
incidents, will emphasize tact, coolness, patience, thoroughness, and control. 
Model behavior for new employees, as presented by companion tapes, 
emphasize manliness, the values of working at a job, and job success. 

Other video-taped situations may involve not quitting, how to teach, 
developing trust, pride in woric, reaction to ostracism, the new environment, 
absenteeism, and lateness. 

When conducting the program, prior to the presentation of each tape, the 
instructor asks the participants to consider the similarity between the 
depicted scenes and their own jobs and environment. The theme of the tape 
and what will happen on it is described explicitly. The instructor emphasizes 
the behavior to be modeled and also lists these behaviors clearly on a 
blackboard* After viewing the tape, participants discuss it and relate it to their 
own situations. At an opportune point in the discussion, the irstructor asks 
participants to act out scenes similar to what they have just watched. This 
gives them an opportunity to practice the new and desired behaviors in an 
unthreatening environment.* 

Use of Social Reinforcement 

Supervisors can become more effective as trainers and motivators by learning to use 
verbal rewards to reinforce good work habits. This technique, first tested by oehavioral 
scientists, is known as social reinforcement (SR), and refers to the shaping of behavior by 
the use of verbal rewards only. Supervisors are trained to shape desired work habits and 
attitudes by being observant of what workers do and communicating their approval 
immediately after the desired behavior is seen. SR is introduced in coryunction with a 
carefully developed training plan. The techniques are easily learned in /our four-hour 
training sessions. Supervisors are first taught the principles underlying how people learn. 

♦The instructor uses encouragement and approval to reinforce desired behaviors as the participants play out the 
situations. Thus, participanU learn not only which behaviors are more effective, but how to apply reinforcement 
techniques in the teaching process. 



?vn -^^iTh! !• '°J'P"c ''^"""^ ^>«vior and teaming what is 

typical behavior for a worker. Supervisors also learn how to communicte job instnict'ons 
effectively and how to evaluate a worker's understanding by observation and quesUoni^ 

Employers who have tried the SR approach acknowledge that not only are the techniques 
easy to learn, simple to use and require practic :lly no expenditure to put into efTect 

di«d:sr- ''"'^ ' ''"p-*^^ ^" "otS^h! 

Over 200 supefvisors from 14 companin wm trained by Mmtec 
Corporation of Los Angeles, under a OepmnoMt of Labor Reeeaith and 
Detnonstretlon contract known at Operation Pathfinder. One year after 
training the supervieore reported that the technkMee helped them devetop 
and put into praaica a more responsive style of supervision. There were 
several t>eneficial side-effects to SR which were not part of th.. original 
mtent. Superviaors reported that SR applnations vvere responsible for 
improved production and sales, fewer acckients. fewer parts .ind tool 
losses, better overall worker morale, and generally, a more nsponsive 
feeling on the part of workers to the introductkm of change In one 
business ojganaation. a unkm offwial acknowledgKl to managen,ent that 
ne wouki be hard put to come up with grievance isuas the next contr»ct 

T^J^""^ ''•PP^ managwnent's more human 

attitude. 

A modified verston of the training program given supwviiori was also tried 
with the disadvantaged trainees employed by the buiines organizattons. It 
was found that when trainees are taught some of the «me principles 
underlying the SR approach, they leem their jobe mora eerily, make fewer 
mi^akes and are more easily assimilated into the regular work force than 
under pn»vtous!y tried methods. The trainees were taught how to seek out 
the behaviors required by a job; how to listen to instruction; how to feed 
beck instructwns both verbally and behaviorally: and how to train 
themselves to make newly acquired skills a habitual part of their behavior. 

Stressing Communication >^lues 

A major theme in supervisor training should be the importance of develooine and 
constantly .mprov.ng communication methods and overcoming special probtems S maj 
arise in communK:ating with disadvantaged trainees. They may have iVnguiT prc^^^^^^^^^ 
.?nder"J,''r'K ^^'H ""'^ ''"^^ ''^'^^^^ ^o a.sk questions T^ey'^ly ro," 

their igno ance. They may not exhibit interest or enthusiasm the way the other workers ' 

P'"'^^'"' ^"hniques to help them cope with these kinds of 
difficulties For example, supervisors should be encouraged to repea7instSn Thev 
should, If possible, be offered visual aids subh as charts and diagrams to assil?5?em 

Supervisois may also benefit from suggestions on how they can help trainees h„iiH 
seW^steen. (beginning as early in the program as possibte) to p«^nt droLi! b/cause 
discouragement before trainees have had a chance to succeed Thus hey mSht be?old fn 
encourage suggestions, to call employees by name, to give c^ditt; good wo^k 't^on Is 
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it is done, to offer recognition for clYort as well as for achievement, to encourage 
initiative, to be cautious in placing blame, no? to scoff at poor work, to treat trainees as 
co-workers. 

When they offer criticism they should attempt to do so m private, with tact and 
objectivity. Above all, the trainee should be made to feel that he c&n succeed if he keeps 
trying. 

In addition to facilitating supervisor-trainee communication, management should not 
overlook the importance of providing opportunities for regular, constructive communi- 
cation among supervisors themschres, and feedback to management. 

# 

When General Electric (Syracuse) decided to train rather severely 
disadvantaged people for above-average jot>s as electronic technician 
associates, supervisors poiad a inajor problem. The difficulties devetoped 
wheti trainees entered a 12-week OXT period after eight weeks of remedial 
education arMi other claoroom preparation. 

As reported by ttie supervisor of the vestibule training center, "One of the 
most challenging aspecu of the program was getting supervisors to build 
greater flexibility into their job-training asngnmenti so that the trainee 
cou:d gradually d«.-elop oonfklenoe in his capabilities." 

At meetings hekJ after trainees were on the fob several weeks there was 
considerable feedback from trainees and supervisors. Several trainees 
comolained that they weren't being asked to do any work, that they 
merely sat in the lab doing textbook homework assignments. Supervisors 
responded that often trainees had performed assigned jobs so poorly that 
they felt it wouki take longer to explain how to do it than to do the job 
themseh^es; they were waiting until some more "appropriate" work came 
along. 

At this point, according to the training center supervisor, "the training 
session took off from a company-eponaored meeting to a truly valuable 

in-service training program Different supervisors started suggesting 

innovations which coukJ be made by those supervisors who were having 
probl^s . . . supervisors were asking questions, and other supervisors 
wero answering them and offering suggestbns on how to solve them. This 
was the turning point in the total OJT program." 



PLAY FAIR 

Workers Tiay be upset if they feel that new disadvantaged workers receive special 
pi ivileges Sometimes employees and supervisors in the regular work force who belong to 
minority 'groups resent trainees from minority groups; they feel that since they had to 
struggle t J make it on their own, everyone else should, too. Allowing trainees to break 
nMes witiout being penalized may reinforce undesirable behavior and will tend to 
demoralise the general work force. Furthermore, because it is condescending and 
patronizii g it may also adversely affect the morale of trainees, because the trainees ;>re 
usually e iger to prove to themselves that they can conform to company standards. 
Superviso s should explain to their work groups the special problems of disadvantaged 
trainees and the goals of the training program before it begins, and should assure them 
that trainees receive special attention only beciuse they need it to get started. 

Trainees should be expected to eventually meet the same behavioral and production 
standards as other workers. However, in comparison with members of the regular work 
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^^!o^.lrZJ!'nL7f'^ T? «P'^n»»'o"- '"^""ction. and cour.«hnt from supervtMrs over 
a longer penoJ of time befofe they can learn to do so. 

A national manufacture of butina* aquipmtnt rapom that formar laxity 
•nd coddling of trainaat has baan raplacad by a quickar and firmar 
exportation of standard plant bahavior. But tha oon^y isalao providing 
more counsaling help, particularly on train«t proMam in tha community 
and tran^wrtation aid. Whan tha trainaa it in OJT. tha mipHvitor may 
make tha decision whMhar to tarminata hJm. HowMar. ha fim puts tha 
trainee on suspension, as a warning, and will tarminat* him only if further 
violations occur. The counwkir may confar with tha suparvitor and 
provide suggestions, but iht suparvitor makaa tha final decision. 

A major Wast Coast utility found that initially itt tupiwitors were 
confused about how to handle ditcipline of new diaadvmtagid employeet 
Their personnel department hat (inca worked with auptwitora to devalop 
general rules for ditciplinary action, which can be iQpliad with flaiiibility 
allowing drcumstancet of aach violation to be avaluatad. Supwiton are 
e*ed to recognize tha special family, transportation and other proMams 
of the dnadvantigad amployaas to try to find tha cautia, and to Mk 
solutions on an individual batit. Suparviaort now oonault with a personnel 
repretentative to datermina action on diffkMit proMtma. 

Dual standards of behavwr created teriout probleme with regubr 
employees of a large Midwaat firm. A study by the firm evolved the 
following recommendatrans: 

Management at the poJicy level shouki enunciata and clearly transmit to 
tupervisors general gukMinaa for handling traineaa; tuch guMelinet sheukf 
"tV J**'"**' wh«Ht it necaaNTv to r«viaw probtoms 

with the peraonnal department or program staff. In gtneral. lataxad 
espsctttions for meeting standards immediately may be nwMary at tht 
start. But amployea complaints about dual sundaids may bt minimised by 
hiring trainee as apprantkas at a lower pay lavol. and using a periodic 
asiesanent of |ob performance, absanteeiim. tanfiness and other behav- 
ioral factors to award pay increases. When trainees meet regular standards 
they shouki be up to entry pay levels. 

A major California banking firm streitas tfe importance of regular 
a)mpanv standards from the start of training Supervisors use no dual 
standards. If a trainee is late his paycheck is decked. Tha company wwts 

1*?" »° a f""P»Vcheck and rxogniia tha consequences 

of his behavior. The whole training atmosphere ays. "We mean Lusinaas- 
you are an emptoyee and we expect you to act iKe one." 



CHECK-UST SUMMARY 



1. Supervisors must have management support in urtdcrtaking hiring and utilizing 
disadvantaged employees; the support should include credible evidence that 
management understands and will accommodate the special problems such a program 
places upon supervisors. 

2. lncenti\es should be provided supervisors to offset the extra responsibilities they must 
assume. 



3. The siipervisnr's responsibility for and relationship to the trainee should be made 
explicit. 

4. The supervisor's domain should be respected; it should not be impinged upon by 
trainers, counselors, personnel staff, e c. 

5. The supervisor should be backstopped with special preparation to equip him to 
function as trainer of the disadvantaged 

6. The supervisor should be alerted to the hazards of granting special lenience to 
disadvantaged trainees because of the resentment such privileges may stimulate among 
the regular work force; regular employees should be clearly oriented to the **why*s " 
"when*s" and "how long's" of special training. 



Chapter VI 



SUPPORT SERVICf S 

The importance of support services must not be underestimated HIRI'q .t.,Hv « n 
for the lowest skill-ie^el obsf bt^^^X^ro^^^^^ 
both of Which can oft^^^^^^^^^ 

if the work situation itself is reasonably SactoJ^^^^ ?/ appropriate support services 

the working conditions are so nox^uTthat few p^^^^ 

help it. In such cases, the primary quest oTis not h^wtoTein^L"?^^^ 

1p J""„!!f r'"** "971) report., tudy 

tfiey conducted of one company's very .^hiou,. vtry «cp«Sv. JkJ wJI 
unsuccessful attempt to solve the probl«n of mludng Wover^^ 
economically di,«lv.nt.B«, worker (moetly b!Kk, « Z^uSS 
.nvolvjnfl the assembly of Uhn>, mechlnwy. but at bJw SiTT^rJiS 
cons.der.bly over $3.00 «, hour). It wes found th«42%?SJS jJ3y 
within their first six weeks of employment. ^ company 

'"J u ^""'^ ««^y instituted a six-week 

v^^ibu e training program, with cia«es of 15-25 men. durl«iJ,S tiS^ 

^ic!l raZ" ^rtn*^"""""^ charact^istfS of th«e 

fo^iro ? charactenstlci of their job*, thus was aimed at 

foster ng the "personal growth" of the trainees nthar than on tcachino 
specific skills that would be relevant to their imminlntconZ 

The reported facts about thow jobs were that (1) the advisors and teachers 
had no advance knowledge of the particular type of company St?5JS 
a trainee would later be asaigned; (2) out of a sample of 66 woS.« 
interviewed, 27 of whom hi left the company eiS,rvolunti5y w 
r ^d?h? »"^«*k«^of their employiLt and 39 ^o hS 

whpn lil """""^ « the same time a. the 27 but ware sfll on their jobs 
when they were interviewed, tttt major cause of turnover «)p«red to be 
the poor quality of their v«,rking live.. The physical conditioSwert dir^!^ 

Sewe^'l'^l^^^'^^ Of the work^ 

mterviewed. 35% had been injured at work during their first six weeks 
with the company. A newly hired worker wa« treated as , crphTof 
replacement personnel." He was often moved, like a pawn. fromTb to 

unpredictable fluctuations in company abeenfei«n or prSuc" n quoT«« 
The researchers conclude that: 

ct^terSlc""!??'^ turnover wa. aImo« exclu«vely determined by 
^I^^ M ' cases, by generafiv 

..nmu . ible properties of the worker's background. Neither of the „ 
of turnover can be altered by training. That the compaiyl S" 
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progrim failed to reduce turnover w» Its t function of shortcominoi of 
the progrfm*$ design or execution than it wai a function of the total 
irrelevance of the progran> to the social problem it mm designed to aoh^. 
No amount of employee training can make working conditions obiectlvely 
less noxious. 

<» 

There are also some individuals who have undesirable background behavior paiterni that 
are so deeply ingrained that those patterns are not likely to be altered by orientation 
training and support services. Yet, there are many cases on record whe.-e rtmarkable 
changes in individual behavior patterns have occurred; cases where truly hard-core 
unemployed and hitherto seemingly unemployable parsons have "turned around" to 
become highly valued employees ~ given opportunity, skills training and the kind of 
relevant support that demonstrates to the individual that an employer, or society, caa* 
about him. 

The JOBS Program, for reimbursement purposes, groups together a wide range of 
activities carried out by employers in support of skills training. 

The most important support services are: 

• Orientation 

• Job-related education 

• English as a second language 

• Special counseling, focusing upon problems connected with adjustment to 
^ work (a mandatory program component) 

and, when necessary, 

• Medical, dental and optometric services, transportation assistance 

plus, in some cases, 

• The pro ,ion of day care services for the chiWren of trainees 

The JOBS Program provides subsidies for these support services to the extent to which 
their costs exceed those ordinarily met by an employer for his regular employees 
Reimbursement is not provided for services already being offered by a company For 
example, when transportation to the job is provided routinely, or extensive 
employer-sponsored medical services are available, no special programs to meet 
requS^*'°'' °' ^^^^^ "^^'^^ ^ necessary and reimbursement funds shoulJ not be 

Each of the above services is discussed in this chapter,* along with: 

• Legal assistance 

• Advice on money management 

• Social counseling 

which are not reimbursable under the JOBS Program but may be helpful to many 

tramees. ' 



•E. cept job-reUted education, which is discuucd in Chapter IV. 



The more companies join with agencies and community erouns tn n,.i «~,« . . 
l«s employm themselves will ha« .0 provide those fecial ^^^^"s eXet 

Support services must be goikiriented. Supervisors instmctor, ir.in.» ^ ... 
support staff inembers should stress the practiSTnTi;J»i.^™ 
objectives- when working with trainees a™S Mn,! ' '" "««"'" 

relation to those objectives Whene^r '„o<?iMi^ 'mie^onsummg exercises that bear no 
With the Skills .rai„i'4";:^a:^7;:[ir^i^^^ 

pUSaS trd^cLo'n-^Zrhr fhelS ^ 

JOBS contracts are written so that if some employees require fewer services mori. m,v k. 
provided for others. If no special services are neerterf ,n .lii '"ore may be 

JOBS Program, which is intLded T persons wjfa^ no^^^^^^ ''''' ^.''T' " 

special help in order to increase their employabUity ^""y J°^^«^dy. and who need 

ORIENTATION 

Many companies rely on word-of-mouth amone worker* fn trQ«««!» 

employee about the custon.s and proceduTs Jf th^wo^k f^^^^^^^ ' 

sTwr^o^rdStrfrr^^^^^^^ 

significant numbers for the first time, especially HL^ew worler,^ n"^ 

s::srdiroSdri~^^^^^^^^ "^'> »bout z 

f^l^'V""!^"'" disadvantaged trainees are adeouai.rv 

i^Sro'XraXStVca'nt^^^^^^ 

introdLlionsbetSlhenew LH .r ""Ptoy«!. « is wise to provide for 

Su. if ductLs can he,p°tr ^ a^^^ 
Goals c' Orientation 

The orientation program should: 

• Provide basic informat on on the way the company works how it affects new 
employees, what is exr-ected of them, what they can exp;ct ^f i,e ^^^^^ 

* !lTed'ible P'"^^''" ^"'^ '^'^ the company 



• Stimulate trainee motivation through offering incentives such as promotional 
Elts"'^'^'' sen««^"'y status and other regular employment 

• Build a sense of responsibility, self-confidence and belief in self 

increasingly, they are focusing more on orientation to their particular comoanv and it* 
procedures, and less on general orientation to the world of w<^?L Many of theL 
rnS'f^^lotfbr early programs and now provide anln^iafblcSro^ ll' o" 
counS ' contmumg orientation process, often closely related to 

fs"ii5oL^rnf to^^ ^''^^^ orientation realitynlirected. It 

« important to have a flexible approach to orientation, so that it can be changed and 
made more effective as the program goes along.* cnangea and 

Some Components of the Orientation Curriculum 

In planning the orientation curriculum, the following elements should be considered: 

Company Backf^round, Let the new hire know ..bout his employer Show 
relevant movies, if available; conduct tours of .he comp^7an5 answer 
questions thoroughly. Try to build in the trainee . sense of company prX 
partly by demonstrating the interest of the ccmpany in its empbyees 
products and customers. ^-iiu'iuyccj,, 

IjlLJsb, Describe the importance of the job and ts demands and pressures 
Inform employees of the criteria for good oirformance Illustrate the 
employee's unportance by showing how he contributes to the tma product 
how the product is used, and how others depend on his work. 

^. Explain to employees what their starting take-home pay will be and 
when and on what basis they can expect salary ir ments Describe benefits 
and what they provide. This should be done ve. riy in the p o^^^^^^ 

— 'em^^^^^^^^ ''h '"r^ if appropriate. Icfs^n'sTireJ 

management for those who are interested, but don't talk down to people. 

Working Conditions. Show employees where they w II be working so thev can 
see the work setting and their fellow en plojees. Indica e ^' a^y sreciil 
clothingiSrequiredandwhoisresponsibJef.rprovidingit. ^ 

a- btn^e\"''t^Sg''"rv ^" rr"" "'^ of company policies concerning 

wineed^fknl^cS' r'^'T 'nfoniiation the? 

will need to know. Spell out cleariy the rewards and sanctit-ns for followitm or 
breaking the niles. Hemonstrat • to the new hire how and why he 
and company have a mutual res ,onsibility to each other. Invite question 

I pur of the Plant. When taking new employees on the plant tour, show them 
how to get from the gate to work stations. Point out the locaHon of 
washrooms, vending machines, water coolers, cafeteria, nurse's ation 
personnel office, counselor's office, time clock, etc. ' 

Su ppor t Services. The new hires should be informed of special supports 

*Lnurn^tetr.^c^^^^^^^ ^"^--'^ ■^«! L^ e.pccil.y „«fu. for 

1973). supervisott, has been developed by Manpower Science Services. Inc. (Gordon. 



available if needed. They should be introduced to counselors or job buddies, 
and should be told of the help the company will provide in cases of 
emergency, including legal or medical difficulties. 

Supervisors, Introduce new hires to their supervisors early in the program. 
Supervisors should welcome the workers, provide a rundown on what the job 
and department arc like, and answer questions. Whenever possible, supervisors 
should participate in the orientation program. 

Special Training and Job Opportunities. Describe the skill and other types ol' 
training the trainee will receive. Explain how long it will last, whether it will 
be conducted on the job or in a separate area, and who will conduct it. This is 
a good time to plant seeds for the worker's future growth. Though orientation 
should be geared tc his immediate job, realistic future opportunities should be 
indicated. The trainee could be shown a road map of job opportunities, toid 
how he can qualify for these jobs, how others have qualified and how long it 
took, and what the company will do to help him realize opportunities. Make 
it clear what the trainee has to do to succeed. Make it clear that the program 
is designed for success, not for failure. 

Orientation i^hould be seen as a continuous process of assisting workers to make the best 
use of themselves, company resources and services, and the income and other benefits 
they will receive from employmefit. It should also be seen as a means for anticipating the 
causes of, and thereby preventing, attrition or alienation. 

Deciding Where and How to Conduct Orientation 

In some cases, orientation is provided in a formal classroom setting, but it can also be 
conducted informally, or in different places at different times. In fact, orientation should 
be seen as beginning at the initial interview, when trainees are given basic information 
about the company. 

Whether or not a formal orientation program is necessary will depend, in part, on whether 
its functions can be served by other means. When supervisors, coaches or buddies can 
cjver material which would otherwise be given informal orientation sessions, there is 
probably no need for a separate orientation component. However, these supervisors, 
coaches or buddies must be trained to provide orientation. The company should not 
assume that they will cover all necessary topics without preparation and guidance. 

A number of companies are putting much more emphasis on trainee participation in the 
orientat»on process through group discussion and question-and-answer sessions, to rnake it 
more rf levant to his needs than formal structured courses. 

A Los Angeles firm geu trainee participation through rola*plaving. 
Videotapes of problem situations on the job are shown - situations 
illustrating lack of communication, a supervlior who isn't aware of a 
problem developing, an emplovae t>eing especialiv audacious to a 
supervisor. The tape is stopped at crucial points and the new workers 
discuss the situations and suggest whci they wouM do about them. 

A major New York utility uses the following process: Each trainee is 
asked to present a brief autobiographical sketr i of himself. Then the 
trainer conducting the orientation session talks about his own background, 
indicating th.at he, too, has had problems. Trainees are asked to identify 
situations in which they've failed and what they've learned from these 



exp«n«no»s that might U h«lpfuL Thty art* B^mi for txmpln of 
«iCCMfu) experiencfs m thtir Img, ind tht disamion lugpiis that thty 
now can h«re simitor lucoM in thtk work. 

A laroe Wast Coast mamifictufir startad with an oriantation and 
counMiing format tMaad on tha practkm of othar companiai, plus 
guidalinas suggattad by its raoruiting apnciaa and an aaaawnant of what it 
thought was naadad. But it latar graatly modifM and changad this format 
baiad on its own axparianoii 

For axampla: Tha original format containad a section on parnnal hygiana 
and grooming, which was found to ba unna caw afy for nrnt trainaat. 
Howevar, halping trainaas who wara coping wfth a drug problam or who 
had probiams in poSk* ralationtfiip* - two aubiactt not in tha original 
pickaga - tumad out to ba axtramaly important. 

Oriantatk>n is spraad out ovar a ontwaak pariod. Its chiaf goal is to 
davslop intarast and prMa in woHcing for tha organization. Factual 
information is providad about tha company and its banafits ~ whfch ara 
availabia to trainaas from tha first day. Group diacusions tackia quastions 
such as attitudas toward work. Typical on^tha^ probiams ar« 
rola.play«d, and th« group is askad to oommant and offar suggasticfii. 
Prvjudica is discusaad, both tha fact of its gxislaneo and why paopla 
shouldn't usa it as a "cop^t" and aasumt th«i tfiair compWnts won't bs 
taksn cara of b«:ausa thay'ra b^Kk or Chk^. 

Oriantation discussions oovar tha importanct of undarwtanding instructions 
and carrying tham out accurataly and complatsly. Probiams of gaiting to 
work on tima ard staying out of troubit ar« discusaad. 

Trainaas who hava baan through tha program ara brought back for 
discussions with naw trainaas. Tha company usss sucotss, fallura and 
n«ar.f ailura trainaas to illustrata pmblams and how thay havt and rtava not 
baan ovarcom*. Trainaas who havg baan f«cruitad from tha aama mm 
oftan know aach othar and can undantand common probiams. Naw 
anrollaas baliava tha ax*trainaa who says ha has omtott^ :jch proMams. 
Group discussion provkJos mutual support for «rBinass who want to 
exprassdoubu and faars and ask quastloni. 

The quality and axperianco of th« program staff and tho axtant and nature 
of oriantJtk>n and counseling, which ara wovan into tha antire program 
ara prima factors in the axcallant retention (86%) that this company states 
it has had with ssverely disadvantagad and problam*pit>na trainaas. 

Counselor-leaders in another company's program conduct one week of 
orientation for trainees, in groups of 20 with one counselor. Morning 
group discussions are he'd and afternoon fieW trips are taken to various 
company locations. 

Orientation usually starts with a film called ''Marked for Failure/'* which 
presents the failure of the ghetto school and other social institutions to 
prepare inner dty reskients for jobs, and dramatiias many typical 
problems. This is used as a basis for discussion about probiams a trainee 
may have in his waic life. 

The company makes clear to trainees what It expects from them in terms 



of atundtnce, job pitform»oc«, apptraoct, coopmtion. promptntv; tfitf 
wt\%X tt>tv f xp«ct from tht company - pty, tramtni opportunitlti^ 
company benafin, holtdays. Limitations of union r«9u'.ationi art mm 
•xplaintd. 

The content of the oritnt^tinn program is flaxiblt. Emphaiit itplmd on 
gattinfl the trainee invoH'ed and motivated, helping to reduce hit 
frunretion, building hit eente of penonal dignity, end ciwing belief in the 
compeny't purpote. 

One m^or automobile manufacturer changed the eontant and method of 
orientation, bated on iu Mperiencet. It reoriented iti program to a goal of 
btiiWifig reipontlMlitv and independmct In th« trainM. Earlier programs 
hmi emphwited helping and wpporting. and raaultKl, the company felt, in 

too much coddling. 

In the rcviwd four-weatc pre^ployment training program, orientation 
end counMling are almoit indittinguithable. About aeven hours arc 
specifically allocated to orientation, which consists of basic information 
■bout the compwiy and its jobs, mostly through obacrvation and touring 
work sites. Forty-five hours ere spent in individual and group counseling. 
The company has movMl from an exclusive relianoe on on*-toone 
counseling, which retultad in too much dependenoa on the counselor to 
more group counseling, in which one staff advisor mm» with IS trainees 
The group r t whole partidpatM in discussions of problems audi as 
gatting alon=. with peopit, abaanteeiam and latanaas. Thia use of «oup 
dynamics aids in d«^ng rasponsibility because the trainee's pears "get 
on his beck" if his iataneas or abewitaaism hurts the group performance, 
and also provides peer reinforcement where eppropriete. 

A major industrial corporation tees its entire 23-weel( training prog am as 
an orienution for X)B$ traine< s. This company hes successfully trained 
eeriously disadvantaged people t become productive, dependable workers, 
keeping them in a vestibule train ng setting for the full 23-wfeek period. 

The initial formal orientation pe lod was reduced from one week to two or 
three days, in order to get recn itt into more active training quickly but 
orientation and counseling are i .tersperMd throughout tite progrem. with 
approximately one hour of orien at!on each day. 

The initial orientation saesion $i iru with a tour of the entire plant to give 
the trainee an idea of the reali y of the entry-level job at which he will 
begin work, the range of jobs ocen, and a feeling for the type of company 
he IS joining. 

The company finds it essential at these initial sessions to overcome doubts, 
misconceptions, confusions and discontent which may cause the trainee to 
drop out. 

Orientation is conducted mainly through discussion led by a top official 
(the company's training manager) and by the program's teacher 
•counselors. Typically, die discussion will start by asking trainees "What 
do you expect of this compeny?" A list is compiled on the blackboard 
and each item is discussed. ' 

A second list is compiled under the heading "What does the company 
expect of you?" This list includes expectations concern ng anendance 
promptness, safety, et' and is also fully discussed. (Sone six to eight 
weeks later, in the trait..n3 period, trainees role-pley tiiese ame questions 
some acting as company representatives, describing what they expect of 



employees, others acting as employets. Trainatt acting ai company 
officials tend to be vary tough and demanding of thair amployaas.) 

Later in tha program, former trainees are k>rou#it in for about two flours 
or more of free discu«lon with new trainaai about thair axpartanoas in 
training and on tha job. Average workers and naar-failurat are brou|^t 
back, along with soma vary luocaisful workers, to keep it real. Trainaai ply 
them with questions: "Is It for real?" "Is it tough?" 'IMiat kind of pay 
are you getting?" 

Because the company finds most trainee problems are off the fob, its 
orienution program concentrates heavily on support aaivicas, using both 
internal and external resources. 

For example: Financial and Iggal problems are most' pravalant. Vihm the 
employee gets his first paycheck - it may be as much m $200 - lit may 
blow it all. Before this time the class ditcussaa budgeting. Installment 
buying and loans, garnishn>ant procaduma. A rapraeentativa of tha Internal 
Revenue Service discusses taxes; another from Lagri AM axplaina legal 
righu and resources; trainees go In small groupa to tfie kicat bank, laam 
about credit, how to open an account Cormimar oducaiion irvludas 
discusiions on car buying, financing, buying brand mam vs. stofo brands. 
An Ufftian League rapcaienlBtlvt discusses housim, Vttarans Adminittra- 
tion (VA) and Federal Housing Administration (FHA) kians, ate. 

The company contin^ airong emphasis on support throughout tha 
training period end when the trainee goes on tha {ob. Tha company hes 
employee advisors, availabia to all amployaei - not fust JOBS trainaea - 
who advise th.^ foramen, and help them handle psoWama with amptoyaas. 
These employee^Maore era in doee touch with 30 community agancias 
and provida referrals on specific problems. 

The company has found amptoyees* personal proMema so important that 
it has now hired a caseworker from a locel family service agency to be 
available to all workeri at tha plant site. 

«» 

COUNSEUNG 

Counseling is a mandatory coinponent of JOBS Programs. The objectives of counseling 
are: 

a To prepare the trainee to move into the job by building his self-confidence 

• To help him cope with personal problems that could cause him to drop out 

^ To help him develop the work habits he will need to do the job 

^ To help him resolve common work-related problems such as difficulties in 
relation^ips with supervisors and peers 

^ To help him cope with the new environment of the office or plant 

^ To help him understand and deal with values that are new to him or may seem 
alien to him 

^ To help him deal with stresses and strains arising from cultural and linguistic 
conflicts 

^ To help him prepare for future opportunities in the work situation 

ERIC 



Companies which provide effective counsehng are generally having greatest success with 
their trainees. 
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Th9 pole of The Counselor 

Here is a range of functions which counselors may be called upon to perform with 
trainees: 

Orienter: Provide information about the realities of the world of work: the 
expectations of supervisors and employers; the social and 
behavioral expectations of 1 Mow workers; the systems linking 
the trainee to his job - transportation, credit unions, etc. 

Teacher: Help the trainee develop behaviors appropriate to the work 
environment; i.e., learning tc work and get on with supervisors 
and fellow workers. 



Supporter: Root for the trainee (in effect, not permitting him to fail); 

increase his motivation and receptivity to teaching and training. 

Coordinator: Identify and bring the trainee into contact with agencies and 
resources he may need to help him with legal, financial, family, 
medical, psychiatric and drug problems. 

Planner: Help the trainee anticipate problems and develop solutions to 
confront and avert those problems: help the supervisor and 
trainee develop strategies to deal with problems and assure 
trainee success. 



Interpreter: Interpret the company's and the supervisor's behavior to the 
trainee, and the trainee's behavior (successes and failures) to the 
company and supervisor 

Advocate and Help the employer (from the program's outset) provide a more 
Ombudsman accepting environment for the trainee, at the same time trying to 
(perhaps most insure equity for the trainee when grievances occur. Interpret 
important of social institutions, agencies, bureaus: i.e., the middle<lass world 
all): with which the trainee must deal. 

Builder of Free the trainee, in due course, from the need for the counselor's 
Independence: help. 

Counseling can also be given to supervisors to smoot the way for integration of the 
trainee as an accepted employee (as discussed in Chaptei V). 

The counselor should meet the new employee as early as iiossible in training and he 
continuously available throughout the period so that the trainee can form a trusting and 
stable relationship with him. The major need for counseling is early in the trainee's 
employment, but a high percentage of trainees need some ^ ontinuing kind of guidance 
and assistance. Their difficulties in maintaining a successful, long-range work history 
often emerge months after initial employment. Counseling should be available for at least 
the first six months of employment. 

Counseling may be on an individual or a group basis, or both. Most of the material that 
follows deals with individual counseling, but there have been a number of successful 
demonstrations of the value of taking small groups (of about seven persons) and having 
them share their problems and proposed alttmative ways of handling such problems. 
There may be only trainees in the group. Or the groups may be mixed, e.g.. about five 
trainees and two supervisors, plus a trainid counselor-group leader. Situations or 
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problems tliat are brought out and discussed may also be worked tlirough by means of 
role-modelinc jiid role-pl;iying. followed by furtiier group discussion.* 

Counseling is most effective when it is an integral part of trainmg. The counselor can then 
help the trainee deal with problems as they arise in orientation, job-related education, 
skill training and follow-up on the job - and can help supervisors deal with the trainee at 
the same time. 



On the other hand, some serious problems have arisen when counselors have not 
adequately helped the trainee to develop independence and personal respon.sibility. Lack 
of these qualities creates problems both with trainees who may te.st and try to get away 
with as much as they can, and with supervisors and other workers who resent continued 
leniency and special treatment. 

Most good programs have some system of follow-up by the counselor after the trainee 
goes on the job. But it is gene.rally agr-ied that there should be a recognized cut-off point 
where the trainee knows that he is responsible for his own problems and can have 
counsehng only to the same extent that it may be available to any employee of the 
company. 



A national manufacturing company reports that It has a professional 
counselor who works with all <not just disadvanteged) trainees from the 
start of their training (which is coruiucted in an inner city subsidiary 
plant). When the trainees move to employment at the regular plant their 
counselor follows them. She works with supervisors and "beats on those 
who are not working properly" with the trainees. She can also consult, as 
needed, four full-time company psychiatric social workers who are 
available to all company employees. 

In addition, for sev eral years the company has had a volunteer committee 
of black employees, who gat company-paid time off (up to half time) to 
provide support to trainees in making adjustment; to the job. or working 
out personal troub! > situations. This committee s^srvM both as an advisory 
source and pressure group on the company. 



Who Should Do Counseling? 

Considering the varied roles of the counselor as intermediary between trainee and 
company operation, it is desirable to use company staff members as counselors, provided 
they have the interest and personal skills. If such people are not available in the company, 
good counselors sometimes can be provided by community agencies, subcontractors and 

consortia. 



Among the range of personal qualities cited by ilifferent companies for effective 
counselors are: a person who "is honest, has maturity, has genuine interest in the 
tramees ; "can be firm and enforce legitimate discipline"; "can be a good role model"- 
"can relate to trainee on his own level"; "is shockprooP'; "will keep trainee confidences"* 
"can work with supervisor and management"; "expects responsible, acceptable 
performance and behavior from trainee and stands ready to help him succeed." Personal 
attributes of humanity, sensitivity and warmth are as important in a counselor as racial 
membership and professional training.** 

^'f,^ including videotaped material as a teachi. g aid. hai been created by Mobilization for 
Youth. I nc. Experimental Manpower Laboratory (Tobiai, 1970; Tobias, f chenlunan. & Reinlih. 1970). 
••See bibtiopaphy for an excellent guide for notfprofeMionfcl coun^elo^ (Gordon & Erfurt. 1972). Also see another 
manual which can also be helpful for counielon. although it was writtc i for supervison. who with to use a behayior 
modification approach (Neiswfcnder. 1971), «■ .« . oeniTwr 



Some of the best resources for counseling have been former trainees who have succeeded 
and advanced in the company. They are likely to be persons with whom the recruits can 
identify and who are believable to them. < Special problems with police, credit, family, 
etc* may require that consultants with expirtise in such problems ~ perhaps from some 
community agency ~ also be available for u:e on an as-needed basis.) 

Trained professional counselors may be ineffective in reaching disadvantaged minorities, 
especially when they are inclined to treat such clients clinically, as if they wefc patients! 
Professional couhselors may be too committed to their own middle-class values, and 
unacquainted with work problems that s«ymie new workers, to develop the kinds of 
interpersonal relationships that lead to successful counseling with disadvantaged people. 
The disadvantaged person may see ihe professional counselor only as an authority flguie, 
rather than a friend and helpen (3n the other hand, it takes a person with special 
experience and training to understand work settings and resources well enough to be an 
effective teacher and advocate for the trainee. 

A large Eastern utility hes trained and placed about 750 disadvantagad 
people in both constructicn and clerical jobs, with a 60% retention rate of 
trainees, compared to a regular employee retention of S3% after tlx 
months. Orientation anc counseling conducted by specially trained 
members of the company'; regular staff are important compohents of tha 
program. 

The company states it b«!lieves that only company staff can motivate, 
orient and train new employees. Staff members art chosen to be trained as 
counselor*teaders because tley are "people who care/' 

A small electronics firm developed a follow-up counseling system with 
trainees and supervisors. The counselors are all people who have 
experience in working witi minority and community agencies. One was 
formerly employed by a o immunity action group that had been hired by 
the company to help in recruiting and conducting encounter group 
sensitivity sessions for trainees and supen^isors. The company feels that the 
background of the counsel(>rs is a groat asset to the program. 

A telephone company hires street youth, recruited by community 
agencies, using very few selection n^quirements. These employees ate first 
placed in a vestibule train! ig center program in a ghetto area. One of the 
most successful counselor^ in that program was originally referred to the 
company as a trainee. He v as a drup user, but was highly recommended by 
a community worker. He went through the six*month training program 
successfully, and revealed excellent capacity for counseling, on a volunteer 
basis. He was subsequent y hired as a counselor for the program. The 
trainees seem to identify v ith him, and he is useful to the entire training 
program because of his bac <ground. 

# 

Relation of Counselor to Supervisor 

The best counseling effort may be ineffective unless there is considerable understanding 
of and sensitivity toward the trainee by pis supervisor, and/or a buddy system (discussed 
below) to give support on the job. This is best achieved if the supervisor has had some 
special training to help him understand the program and the counselor's role in helping 
with problems the supervisor feels he cannot handle. In this regard, it is very important 
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^ll? "ot present himself as the trainee s advocate against the supervisor - 

although he is the trainee's advocate - but that he be perceived as a faciUtator - 
interpreting the trainee and the supervisor to each other, promoting constructive 
problem-solving when difticulties arise, and providing someone to whom the supervisor 
can also turn for help with the trainee. In the n,ore successful programs, supervisor 
tramee and counselor are often able to work out.;, set of warnings and guidelineV that 
may give the trainee more leeway at first than the regular employee on matters such as 
Standards"' '"^^'^ progressively and firmly to bring him to rjormal 

In a number ol ccn.panios the counselor is also the trainer or teacher; in others he has a 
close and continuing relationship with training staff through attendance at trtinins 
sessions ai,d regular conferences with staff, especially tiie trainee's OJT supervisor. 

Buddy Systems 

The buddy system is a practice in which a reguL.r employee, preferably from the 

nTw Th?K HH"'!,T'"f."*' ^'^'^^P^V''*^ °f ^''^'''""8 the trainee to cope with the 
new job. The buddy helps the new worker develop good work habits, explains how things 
done, and takes responsibility for helping him in solving or seeking ofher ajs^s^anci to 
solve the mynad personal problems that affect his work. For this system to wofk buddies 
should be given some time off from production dut.es so that their responsibi ity do^ 
not become an additional burden to them. ^ 

The system seems to work best in smaller companies, where it is easy to identify workers 
new SLtr?"'"'* ''^'f ^''''.'^^'^.^''d personal interest, and can work alongside the 
new trainees. Support and participation by the unicn - if there is one - and human 
relations trammg for the prospective buddy are also important 

Nationally, the Human Resourcts D-velopment Inttitute (HRDI) of tht 
AFL CIO (American Federation of Lalior-Congresi of Industrial Organiza- 
tions) sponsors a buddy uaining program and works with employers under 
the NAB JOBS Program. HRDI reports that where buddies have been 
trained and used by a company, retention rates for JOBS trainees have 
significantly increased. In June 1970, HRDI reported that more than 
1,000 buddies working for 280 companies had been trained. About half of 
these were members of minority groups. 

Psychological Counseling 

IZLZTl'''^' '.""'f'^ built psychological counseling into their programs and 
emphasized the exploration of attitudes and feelings, particularly in the early days of the 
JOBS Program. Such sessi.ms m sensitivity tra ning or human relations were offered in the 
JZa»?In°'"'°'"'"^ °' "•^^'"'^ f*'*'""*''- i"'^^^''*"^ worker morale and 

rS JSo.Tt.'"'"?'''" '° f'^*"^"' ^""tions have b«n 

on nroht ^7 °f ^^""^^'"'ig progran.s that stress clinical components and focus 
on problems that are not necessarily job-related. Sometimes these p ograms have been 

aTfh ? Zl"! 'TTT"' '"'l ^•='^d^^"*='«-' worker, have unusual emotional problems 
aid that those who do have them can be (or even 'vant to be) assisted by corDorate 
counselors, whose ultimate allegiance has to be to the , eeds of the company. 

When employees need more than casual help with p oblems that are not job-related in 
some way, they probably should be referred to outsid; resources, sucl as «,'r?ice a^ies 
m the community, unless the company ordinarily prov des the giv^n type oT7ounS« to 
Its general work force, not just to the disadvantaged. counseling to 
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Monitoring Counseling 



Counseling should be monitored on a regular basis to assure that the goals of the program 
are being served. The challenge o.f developing an effective monitoring system is a hard 
one. Gains from counseling are intangible, and not easily measured. Gathering data 
usually requires time-consuming interviews. But managers should make regular efforts to 
get feedback about counseling results (and other training components) from trainees as 
well as from trainees' supervisors, to provide an ongoing basis for program review and for 
any needed redesign or redistribution. 

CHIU) CARE 

Employer experience with disadvantaged women employees indicates that absenteeism or 
late arrival is often caused by trainees* difficulties in finding a way to care for their 
children during the work day. In most communities, adequate and inexpenshre^ay care 
facilities are not available. 

Most working mothers of young children rely on babysitters or relatives, or leave their 
children with friends. When a frieiid or relative is ill or docs not turn up, the mother has 
to stay with her child and cannot report to work. Babysitter costs tend to be so high that 
the mother feels she is working only to pay the sitter. 

The JOBS Program makes it possible for employers to provide limited child c&re services 
to employees who need them by allowing limited subsidies until the employee is able to 
assume the financial responsibility. Employers may elect to pay for private day care, use 
their influence to try to have public facilities established in the community, administer 
babysitting pools, or establish their own child care facilities, sometimes by entering into 
cooperative arrangements with other companies.* 

Women's Bureou Report 

The Wr .nen's Bureau of the Department of Labor held its first national conference on 
industrial child care in March r970, and in 1971 issued a report that touched on some 
aspects of such programs (U.S. Department of Labor, Womcn*s Bureau, 1971). According 
to the report, only some hospitals, a few companies, two unions and the federal 
government itself had conducted programs as of the date of publication. 

Costs of programs: Weekly costs per child in existing corporate day care 
programs vary considerably - from $40 in one facility to 
$17.50 in another. Operating costs are reported as ranging 
from $ 1 ,000 to $2,800 annually per child. 

Approaches: All of the existing industry day care programs operate at 
centers within, adjacent to, or adjoining plant facilities. 
Converted residences, renovated storage warehouses and 
rented schools are being used. Two companies constructed 
special facilities specifically for their programs. 

Some companies restrict participation in their programs to 
the children of employees. Others admit employees' grand- 
children as well, and some have opened their programs to 
children of non-employees. 



^Information on day care can be obtained from various sources. In California, for instance, the Sute Department of 
Social Welfare is the licensing agency for child care centers. The local offices can be contacted for available seivices in 
day care and can identify companies that arc experienced in operating their own day care facilities. For another good 
source of information, also see Urban Research Corporation's Industry and Pay Care (1970). 
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Most of the centers accept children from two to six years of 
age. Special arrangements with state liealth departments are 
usually necessary for the enrollment of children younger 
than two years. 

Ca >acity: The capacity of most centers ranges from 40 to 65 children, 

but most of the existing centers are operating at less than full 
capacity. Employers considering the establishment of day 
care faciliti(;s should be aware that enrollment is generally 
lower during school vacation periods, for families seem to 
make other arrangements for their children at those times. 
(One reason for permitting the enrollment of the children of 
non-employees is to allow for fuller use of existing facilities.) 

Some programs operate on an eight-hour basis, but a few 
offer shorter days. All are open at least five days a week. 

Staiting patterns: All centers have at least three employees. Social workers, 
health penonnel (nurses, pediatricians, child psychiatrists) 
are sometimes retained on a part-time basis. And a few 
programs are staffed with nonprofessional workers as welt, to 
offer career development opportunities to community 
residents. 

Fees: About one-fourth of the centers in operation charge fees; 

more of them pass on the costs of hot lunches and snacks. 
The lowest fee reported is $1.00 a day per child; the highest 
is $37.50 a week per .^hild. 

Alternative Means of Providing for Child Care Facilities 

Businesses can serve as leaders in presenting the need for day care facilities to community 
groups, and can serve as catalysts in forming them. Executives can offer their 
organizational talents, imagination and administrative know-how to such projects. They 
can help arrange mortgages, negotiate contracts and procure materials. They can donate 
equipment and staff resources. Or, if there is no opportunity to participate in community 
efforts to istablish such facilities, they can help their employees who need day care for 
their childien locate appropriate programs. (A number of proposed legislative bills have 
included p ovisiom, for child care funding, but to date none of this legislation has been 
passed.) 

Some resei rchers suggest that about half the mothers who need child care prefer that it 
be provided in their own homes or in the homes of neighbors or nearby relatives. To meet 
such need^ only money is required. Institutional child care should not be the only 
available c( oice because it: 

• Generally can't accommodate sick children, thus leading to considerable 
absenteeism from work 

• May involve additional time, travel and expense for the parent 

IVIEDICAL, DENTAL AND OPTOMETRIC SERVICES 

Because some disadvantaged people have a higher incidence of health problems, and 
because they may be inexperienced in flnding resources, support services include limited 
medical (and related) as^stance. JOBS contracts reimburse employers for services 
provided trainees beyond those ordinarily provided for other employees. Such services as 
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diagnostic screening, immediate intervention when necessary, and referrals for long-term, 
extensive treatment are encouraged. 

Some companies participating in JOBS have concluded that it makes sense to provide 
medical services directly rather than require trainees to And their own physicians. 
Absentee rates may be high when trainees have to rely on public hospital clinics for care, 
or when they suffer through illness rather than seek medical attention on their own. Such 
services can be provided directly by the company or subcontracted to other sources, 
public or private. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Companies have to face up to the problems of helping their disadvantaged trainees get to 
and from work. The journey to work, the route to follow, the bus or subway fare, are 
matters often overlooked or taken for granted. However, they can cause great difficulty 
for newly hired disadvantaged employees. 

As business and industry have become more and more suburbanized, they are more 
remote from the very places where most disadvantaged workers live: the central city. A 
trip by bus from the inner city to the company's location may represent an enormous 
expenditure of time and money for the worker. 

Because they have been poor and unemployed, many disadvantaged workers do not have 
cars, or have very old and unreliable cars whose frequent breakdowns result in lateness or 
absence from work. Usurious new and used car dealers add to the difflculties of minority 
people, in car buying. In some states, convictions for certain types of crimes result in the 
loss of a driving license, thus handicapping a person in the process of rehabilitation. 

Sharing the Transportation Problem with the Trainee 

The company's recruiter or interviewer, after asking where the candidate lives and how he 
would manage the journey to and from work, should offer to discuss the problem of 
transportation. After ascertaining the details (Does the candidate have a car? Is there 
adequate public tran^ortation? Are company car pools available?), he should suggest 
solutions to the transportation problem. 

Some companies draw up large-scale maps for new trainees showing the fastest and 
cheapest ways to reach the plant or office from their homes. Such maps can relieve the 
workers' anxiety about traveling blindly through unfamiliar parts of the city or suburb, 
and can, therefore, be helpful recruiting tools. 

Providing Special Transportation Services 

Suburban companies often have to provide more than advice and maps to disadvantaged 
workers. They may need to provide transportation directly, or indirectly through 
subsidies. When they do so, the JOBS Program allows for reimbursement for 
transportation services until the trainee is able to assume the financial responsibility. 

Some companies have set up special car pools, offering rides with specially designated 
drivers or with regular workers. Others have prevailed upon municipal transit officials to 
reschedule bus routes, establish new ones to meet the needs of trainees or expand service 
on existing routes. Other possible solutions are to contract with private bus lines, hire 
shuttle buses, or provide trainees with funds for bus, subway or taxi fares. 

An airplan? manufacturer provided buses with pick-up service at the 
trainee's door during training - to gtt out from the city to the training 
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center. These buses were uied partly to symbolize the need for punctuality 
and regular attendance. Each small bus. carrying 11 trainees, also had a 
counselor aboard who used the travel time for group discussion of work 
and other problenns. 

# 

When a Midwestern electronics firm ntade its commitmet t of 600 jobs to 
NAB, it appointed a full-time transportation coordinator who sent a 
questionnaire to 12,000 employees asking if they wouk) awist fellow 
empk>yees living near them to get to work. Two hundred employees 
volunteered, thus augmenting the 800 existing carpools. 

The company also persuaded the local public transit system to change bus 
schedules and alter routes to help trainees get to work. 

LEGAL AID 

Because disadvantaged people often have problems involving understanding or coping 
with the law, companies may need to provide them with legal aid. Realizing that legal 
problems can cause absenteeism and turnover, many companies have assigned their legal 
staffs to counsel disadvantaged trainees, when requested. The courts, as well as probation 
and parole officers, can be very helpful in assisting their clients to remain on the job. 
Programs should not interfere with the legal process, but program management should 
know how intervention to insure due process and give support can benefit trainees who 
are prone to become entangled with the law. 

Disadvantaged employees may also need help in answering civil actions resulting Irom 
non-payment of debts. Some may need an arrangement to permit them time oft for 
court*related matters, without unduly penalizing them. 

* 

One large company in Pittsburgh has a lawyer on reuiner who is on call to 
go "downtown" and negotiate with authorities when an employee is 
involved with the law. 

Another corporation has established a legal services department whose 
sen/ices are available to trainees while in training and after they are on the 
job. Two full-time counselors spend much of their tinr>c in the courts and 
working with law enforcement agi ncies. Trainees are provided asistance 
on such matters as garnishments, tiaffic offenses and family support. If a 
trainee is charged with a crime, an attempt is made to intervene in the 
judicial process btfbre arraignment. Where it seems warranted, counselors 
try to prevent incarceration, and ask the court to release a person to the 
company's training program, with the corporation responsible. 

# 

One company reported that many of its younger trainees had outstanding 
warrants for arrest for traffic violations when they were hired. Through the 
efforts of its own counael, the company was able to get 59 of 60 warrants 
withdrawn by arranging to have fines paid in weekly insUllments. Not 
only did the trainees benefit, but the court received $1,800 in fines that it 
might never have received, and taxpayers were thereby saved custodial 
costs that would have resulted from non-payment. 



Orientation and counsaling at a Midwasttrn telephone company re^Mlarly 
include speakers from company credit union and legal staff« followed by 
discussions of problenr^s and solutions on court proceedings* child support* 
garnishment* credit and other financial matters. Counselors continue to be 
available to the trainee once he goes on the fob* but do not volunteer help 
unless requested. 

FINANOAL ADVICE 

Some companies offer consumer economics, credit buying and fmancial management 
instruction as part of their orientation programs. (JOBS contracts do not reimburse 
employers for providing money management services, as such, though flnancial matters 
may be discussed during regular orientation or counseling.) 

Many companies sponsor credit unions for their employees, to encourage prudent 
financial habits. Some disadvantaged people do not know what a credit union is, or how 
to use it. Some orientation programs contain a component design^ to help new 
employees meet their financial obligations, either by providing short-term, seed money 
loans to tide employees over the period of initial expenses associate^ with going to woric, 
or by offering advice on how to consolidate debts, save money and make purchases. 
Trainees can be helped (where they need and want it) to make out a budget and work out 
equitable payments to creditors. 

SUBCONTRACTING FOR SUPPORT SERVICES 

Because* the range of support services is potentially quite wide and because JOBS 
contracts permit the use of subcontractors, some companies use nutside firms rather than 
in-housc personnel. There are many consulting firms with the technical capability needed 
for setting up and operating support service programs. 

Companies are likely to find subcontracts useful if: 

• The company wants to run a substantial program and lacks the expertise that 
would enable it to start up a program right away- it can learn how to conduct 
a program by using its experience with a subcontractor as training 

• The company has had no experience with government contracting procedures, 
and feels the need for guidance in applying for and securing a JOBS award, as 
well as complying with its provisions 

• The company joins a consortium that uses a subcontractor and is guided by 
the management of the consortium 

• The size of the company is such that it lacks the internal resources to deal 
with potential people problems 

One disadvantage of using outside training resources is the tendency of trainees to 
identity with the training program and its staff, rather than with the company. 

Another serious disadvantage is that outside training resources often do not have a 
complete enough understanding of an individual company to orient trainees adequately. 
If supervisory and other company personnel are not sufficiently involved in the program, 
this adds to problems of trainee acceptance. A close and intertwined company* 
Q subcontractor relationship is necessary if support services are to be an effective 
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component of training. It is,thcrcforc, ver> Important that hiring a subcontractor not be a 
sisriiul for company personnel to abandon the training to outsiders* Subcontracted 
personnel supplement the capability of company personnel for training; they should not 
and cannot replace company personnel or assume their ultimate responsibility for 
training. 

Employers should not lose control of their program, for which they ultimately are 
responsible. Subcontractors should not administer programs or handle money or invoices, 
since the employer, as contractor, is liable for fmancial administration. 

One '.argt company r«IM on an outtidt training company when it started 
a X)BS Program and found that trainm mablithed rapport with the 
ouuide innructon but not nacwarily with the company. It than dacidad 
to use its own partonnal for training. In doing it raduoad the training 
period from 17 to 10 waaks/ and was abla lo maintain ttandardt in 
parformanct and rttantion; 74% of 600 JOBS irainaai remained on tha 
job. 

NegotiaNng the Subcontract 

Many subcontracts for support services state that services will be provided **as needed.'' 
But such vague language can lead to trouble. Who decides what is needed? The employer? 
The subcontractor? A company and its subcontractor should have a written agreement 
about how this determination will be made and monitored. Whatever the specifics of the 
ajirccment, direct contact with the trainees and their supervisors is the only effective way 
for an employer to determine whether they art receiving the aervices they need. 

Choosing tho Subcontractor 

Subcontracton; should be chosen with the same care used in all other business decisions. 
There are a great many firms that specialize in operating JOBS Programs for industry. 
Your NAB Metro office can assist you in locating some in your area. After identifying 
pr )spective subcontractors, standard procedures associated with the purchase of services 
sh )uld be employed. 

Ct mparc he quality and costs of services offered by each subcontractor. Assess the 
professional record of bidding subcontractors, and review the references from past clients 
th it they submit. If possible, ask companies in your area that have used the bidder to 
provide their owii assessments of their experiences. Check out the reputation of the 
su icontractor with the disadvantaged groups he will serve. 

Ks)ccially for smaller companies, private and public ardencies • family service clinics, 
Dipartment of Vocationul Rehabilitation (DVR), ES, CEP, EEOC, Fair Employment 
Pr icticc C ommission (FEI'C) and other human rights agencies - mi^t be engaged to 
provide so nc parts of support services. Their capabilities tend to be uneven and they 
siv luld be t Uosen i autiously and monitored carefully. 

It s not p( ssible lo write \cry specific contracts for support services. Flexibility is needed 
to provide for individual i^eeds. However, subcontracts can be made more specific by 
inc icating that for a ghfeti number of ttainees there should be a specified number of 
training an I support staff who should ha\e specified qualifications, and tha^ there should 
be provisto is for training company staff. 
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•When less Un is used than is caded fur in the contiact* an a^iuitmcnt must be ma4f to modify the amount of 

reimbut^mei!' due for the training 



Monitoring the Subcontractor 



Companies that hire subcontractofs must provide for systematic monitorint of the 
subcontractors' activities. Monitorint can include copies of daily reports and attendance 
records that keep track of the services being supplied to trainees and their attendance at 
classes, and discussions and periodic conferences with individual trainees or trainee groups 
to get feedback about the quality of services being provided. 

Corporate executives must bear in mind tivA in JOBS contracts the employer is given 
ultimate a^sponsibility for his program, and is held responsible for its progress. Thus, for 
example, under extreme conditions, an employer might be called upon to reimburse the 
federal p )vemmcnt for support servkes provided by a subcontractor that were deemed to 
be inappt)priatc or deficient. They must monitor insure that trainees arc receiving 
quality st rvices and to protect themseWes vts-a*vis their own contractua! obligations. 



CHECK-UST SUMMARY 

• Support services should be oriented to the practical goals of JOBS- su^ained 
employment and training required to yield full productivity levels. 

• Suppori services should be job-related. 

• Decisions about which support sei^ices are needed should be individualized, with the 
tramces (when possible) sharing in the decision concerning which servicTuiey neld! 

Orientation 

1. Orientation is most advantageous if focused on the particular company rather thnn 
bemg a general orientation to the world of work. 

2. Optimally an orientation program will cover: company background; requirements of 
specific job; wages, benefits and working conditions; rules L reilaSomMou^ of 
plant: ava.lab.l, y of support services; opportunity to meet supe^ ""^fonSation 
concemmg special training and opportunities. miormation 

3. Former trainees who are now members of the company's stable work force as well as 
the job supervisors, make credibfe participants in an orientation prngram 

4. To the extent possible, trainees should participate through active discussion of topics. 

Counseling 

1. Counseling sh,-,a!d fbcus on job-related problems (unless unusual circumstanr... 
warrant its extt'nding to other problems). "'^.n unusiiai circumstaiues 

2. The counselor should be alert to the need for buildjng trainee independence. 

3. Former trainees constitute a rich resource for counseling personnel. 

4. Professional training is not mandatory for a counselor to serve effectively within the 
context of this program; individuals with suitable personal attribute anLxpS S^nJe 
can become effective counselors with some special guidance and training '"'P*'™""' 

I'rWsl^'heTof" ' "'""''^ ^"^""^ the 

^' ?he'trainr'°' "^""^'^ "''"^^^ supervisor's relationship with 

Subcontracting of Support Seivices 

1 . Many categories of support services (particularly medical, legal aid, child care etc ) lie 
outside the company's expertise and are more advantageously subcontracted 

2. In utilizing subcontractors, particular attention should be pa-d to avoiding fragmenting 
u e'thT^H °f *he trainee's experience aSd H^k L 

sure hat the snbcontractor has accurate and realistic in ormation . oncerninf thf 

=nT:: c^otatSti^gf ^ - ^'^^ ^" - 

3. The performance of subcontractors must be monitored by the contracting company. 



Chapter VII 



CONDUCTING UPGRADim PROGRAMS 

Workers who arc already part of a labor force can be prepared for advancement tlirou^:h 
upgrading programs. Upgrading training opportunitict are desirable both for workers wlio 
have entered the work force thnnigh conventional channels and for those who have h id 
special basic skills training such as that provided in a JOBS Program. Basic skills 
Iraining has the special purpose of enabling disadvantaged persons to gain access to good 
jobs. Generally, upgrading programs can provide opportunities for all workers to betier 
themselves. In particular, they arc useful as a vehicle for Affirmative Action efforts.* 

During training for upgrading, emphasis is shifted from mastering the cunent job to 
building the employee's confidence and developing his skills, to enable him to reach 
higher goals within his range of capabilities or k Tiing potential. Upgrading training 
should strengthen the motivation of employees so lat they will think in terms of 
continued education. For career development, for effective motivation, employees must 
have confidence that good performance will earn opportunity for promotion. 

The 1972 JOBS Upgrading Program provides reimbursement for extraordinary services to 
enable entry-level workers to qualify for promotion. Companies may upgrade up to 25 
percent of their work force without rcgard to previous NAB participation. Normally, 
employee eligibility is determined by an income falling below the near-poverty index 
($5,000 for a family of four or less) and having w.^rked 12 months with the cunent 
employer without advancement Exceptions can be granted where entry-level wages 
exceed this index, or where minority group members are being, moved into an area of 
under-representation. 

The JOBS definition of upgrading includes a better job and wage increase of at least seven 
percent over the amount that merely continuing employment would earn- If the 
prevailing wage represents an increase of more than seven percent, the prevailing wage 
must be granted. Wage increases must be granted prior to orhthe>job training. If granted at 
the beginning of the program, the increased wages are a basis for all reimbursement; 
otherwise the cunent wage is used. 

None of the JOBS services is mandatory. Subject to various conditions and limitations, 
the following services are available: on-the-job training, En^ish as a second language^ 
job-related education, special counseling, supervisory orientation, vestibule training. 

ADVANTAGES OF AN UPGRADING PROGRAM 

The advantages of providing an upgrading program arc much the same as those listed for 
special manpower programs in general. Training workers for more skilled and responsible 
jobs in an expanding work force is the most obvious application of such a program. 
However, upgrading can be addressed to other important needs. 

Increase Productivity 

Upgrading training makes possible the consolida lon and restructuring of work to 
promote greater efficiency and productivity. 

# 

"A Cleveland foundry, experiencing lagging pi )ductivitv, told the Miyor's 
office of plans to shut down its local facility, he problem was referred to 
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•Groups such as Skill Advamccment. Inc. (1969) and Humanic Di -Igns Corp. (1969, 1970, 197it, |971b) have 
developed intensive approaches to upgrading, including the technique .nown as High intensity Training (HIT). 
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the Skills Upgrading in Cleveland (SUIC) project which convinced 
management to undertake an intensive analysis of the com|>any's 
production process and occupational structure. This study, financed by 
both the company and SUIC, has resulted in a major reorganization of the 
occupational structure into seven bask: skill ckisters. A training curriculum 
for each cluster has been developed, and company supervisors are receiving 
instruction in the use of the materials (Kirsch & Cooke, 1971)/* 

Reduce Turnover 



A major rcasojj lor high turnover of disadvantaged workers in some companies is tliat 
job-switchmg is their only way of finding higher paying positions when promotion ladden; 
are restricted, non-existent, or are closed to them. For example, companies that do not 
provide upgradmg opportunities have had lower retention rates in the JOBS Program than 
those that do. Corporate decision-makers, therefore, are encouraged to explore 
tnoroughly the feasibility of upgrading plans. They should not be surprised at high 
turnover among new hires who know from the start that they have nothing more to offer 
m the long run than dead-end jobs. 



A division of Pacific Gas and Electrc Company, in Oakland, Callfomta. 
was baffled by the high turnover rates among the disadvantaged workers 
hired under its JOBS Program. After some unsuocevful efforts to improve 
the progran*, and thus rwluce turnover, the company concluded that the 
root of th.j problem ww that trainees who were working in fiekl 
construction jobs requiring heavy manual labor could not see their 
opportunities of getting into the apprentcetfiip system, a major route to 
better jobs in the company. 

The compary now helps trainees qualify for apprenti<.eship exams, with 
very positive results. 



A shipyard had very high turnover among its entry-level JOBS trainees 
(and among other entry-leval employees as well). Exit interviews revealed 
that workers were di«ouraged by the two-yeer wait required before the 
first step upward in pay and job daisification. As a result, the company 
instituted a JOBS Upgrading Program to enable unskilled workers to move 
up two level:, within one year. 



Equalize Opportunity 

mo!l ^nTT'" disadvani .ged employees complete their training and 

move mto the regiilar work force, they compete for promotional opportunities on the 
same basis as aU other employees. Often, promotion is controlled by a union contract A 
closer view of company experience suggests tl.at in many cases the (formerlv) 
dujadvantaged or minority employee does not compete on an eqJal bSs for proSiona 
opportunities and that he will not compete equaUy unless specific company^ Ss "^ 
made to provide such opportunity, and. where necessaiy, special training. 

Meet EEC Requirements 




WMe few companies keep separate records on ti.e promotions of different kinds of 
workers, many cite promotions of minority workers, as is required iSsindy by 
government equal employment regulations. Affirmative Action policies require evidence 



that federal contractors arc providing upgrading opportunities for minority employees 
and are engaged in breaking down seniority and union barriers that result in de facto 
racial exclusion.* A JOBS Upgrading Frogram can help companies comply. 

"On the basts of a recent court decision regarding discriminatory pricttcts 
in industry, many Southern employers have been forced to restructure and 
integrate separate career lines formerly based on race. In one paper mill, 
the previously all-black woodyard progression which had no educational 
requirements* was structured into the regular plant job ladder which 
required a tenth>grade education* Semi-literate blacks working in the 
woodyard were asaisted in improving their reading and mathamatk:al skills 
throu^ an off-hours remedial program which qualified them for 
promotion into the plant progressk>n. Movement into this r>ew sequence 
involved no loss of pay or senrority for these men <Kir$ch & Cooke, 
1971)." 

Improve Company Practices 

If promotional opportunities are offered to formerly disadvantaged workers, it is 
important to provide the same opportunities to all other workers. In many companies 
there will be employees in the regular woric force who have been locked into dead-end 
jobs and denied opportunities for advancement for years. Any special upgrading program 
should become part of a company's basic promotional system. 

# 

As a result of its program for hirtns the disadvantagad* one hotel in New 
York City expanded counseling services to the entire work force to help 
them laam about opportunities for advancement. Counselors were 
stationed in the employees' cafeteria during the kinch hour, and were thus 
easily accessible. Counselors had lists of ^1 job openings* and coukl refer 
employees to training programs that would qualify them for lietter jobs. 

"Tabulated indk:es of empk>yee aspirations, such as those compiled by 
Cincinnati Milacron and Macy's in New York» serve to heighten 
management awareness of the occupational desires of the work force. 
These systems rely on periodk: interviews between supervisots arKi 
employees in which each worker notes the kind of fob or departmental 
transfer ha wouki like. In large firms such as these, interview data are 
computer-processed and used to facilitate placement and» in the case of 
Milacron, the development of training programs (Kinch & Cooke» 1971)." 

COMPONENTS OF UPGRADING PROGRAMS 

In conducting an upgrading program, several approaches arc availiibic: 

Job Ladders 

)(»b ladders describe paths to advancement. Thus, an employee hired as a clerical assistant 
should be told at the outset about his potential job ladder: from clerical assistant to clerk 
to senior clerk to group chief to chief clerk, A rise in pay rale as well as job responsibility 
and status would accompany each ascending ning on the job ladder 



*Some federal contractors have been found liable for back pay when found guilty of di»crtminatory upgrading practices. 



Some companies have clear lines of job progression, but often workers at one level (for 
example, blueH:ollar jobs) are unable to progress to higher levels (white-collar), or even to 
move laterally out of their own departmental units to other job opportunities. Mobility 
may be hindered by traditional employer practices and by luiion seniority requirements. 
Job ladders generally can be designed with the cooperation of unions to correct these 
problems. 

In one large company, where there are career ladden in every division, 32 
of 130 JOBS trainees were upgraded in thefr first year of work. As thty 
proved capable, promotional opportunities opefisd for them. Other 
companies with regular career ladders report similar movement for their 
disadvantaged workers. 

# 

"A career mapping system has been developed by the Western Regional 
Office of the Internal Revenue Service, All emptoyaes receK'fs the guides to 
the system which describe major job clusters, chart the career 3iltematives. 
outline qualifications needed for advancement from one job level or 
progression to another, explain training resources available both within 
and outside the organization, and instruct employees on procedures for 
applying for special uaining. These easy-to-read gukies are an importt^u 
component of initial orientation activities and support the on^going 
personnel development work of the supeivlsors (Kirsch & Cooke, 1971)/' 

«> 

Supplementary OJT 

After the employee has completed his basic skills training, supplementary OJT sho^;?d 
begin. It can be provided in special short courses or m a regular part of the job, treating 
the employee, regardless of his current level, as an apprentice preparing for advancement 
to the next higher level. 

Signal Oil & Gas Company, at its refinery in Houston, set up a special 
training program, and created a new interrnediate-tevel job classification to 
help move long^service, unskilled laborers, whose jobs had been eliminated 
by changing technology, into better paying, more productive positions. 
The laborers-all black or Mexican-American-were protected from layoff 
by seniority* Most were functionally illiterate. The men were recfuired to 
attend classes in reeding and mathematics during working hours and 
promised that they would be considered qualified for promotion if they 
completed the course. Within six months, more than half completed the 
course and were upgraded to jobs in the operations department, with 
salary increases of nearly $1.00 per hour. The rest were upgraded over the 
next year. 

# 

"Several airlines have developed management-potential identification 
programs. Supervisors recommend their subordinates for enrollment in a 
problem- olving and leadership techniques course conducted by a central 
training ftaff. Although the actual promotion for the individual may be a 
year or wo awav. this course serves the dual purpose of exposing the 
employe* to the skills he will need for future assignments, and permitting 
managem nt to acquire a more detailed picture of the employees 
capabilitii s. Supervisors are informed that subordinate development is an 
important part of their job and that assessment of their performance as 



managers will be based, in part, on the succe« of the people who passed 
through their department (Kirsch & Cooke, 1971)." 



Special Funds 

Providing scholarship or tuition funds to enable employees to pursue further formal 
education after hours can enhance their abiHties to advance on the job. 

Supervisory Involvement 

If a genuine upgrading program exists, and there arc real opportunities for upward 
movement, supervisors can greatly assist disadvantaged employees. They can inform them 
of the job possibilities up the ladder, direct them to training programs, encourage and 
motivate them to improve their skills. And they can, of course, recommend them for 
advancement. 

Recognizing that promotions are a major incentive for retaining 
disadvantaged new employees, a large life insurance company made 
supervisors responsible not only for the trainee $ luccesiful entry job 
preparation, but also for "at least one promotion in two years." 
Supervisors knew that their own progress in the company would be linked 
to their success in training and devetopir 3 their subordinates. 

Job Restructuring 

Wherc the basic job structure and traditional methods of production create dull, 
low-paying, unpleasant entry jobs and little upgrading opportunity for the disadvantaged 
(and other low-skill workers), some companies have experimented with approaches to job 
restructuring or job enrichment to help reduce turnover and absenteeism and provide 
greater worker mothration. 

"Firms with great awareness of job enrichment techniques have striven to 
maximize the individual's freedom from structure and permit the worker 
to operate 'by objectives.' For example, Tektronix emphasizes unit 
construction, thus freeing employees from the rigMKies of assembly line 
production and encouraging them to use their own judgement in building 
products according to a broad range of proceas technk|ues ai long as 
quality and tin^e standards are met. Texas Instruments finds that this 
approach is enhanced by heavy injections of cleMroom training which 
provide the worker with the ^ills necessary to best structure hit job 
(Kirsch & Cooke, 1971)." 

BREAKING THE CREDENTIALS BARRIER 

Upgrading is designed to give woikers an opportunity to break the credentials barrier. 
When employees are being screened out of advancement opportunities on the grounds 
that they lack credentials, upgrading training can provide them with the credentials they 
need to advance. The basic premise of upgrading progiams is that employees need help in 
order to take advantage of such opportunities. Left to their own devices, only a few 
disadvantaged workers will be able to take advantage of upgrading possibilities. 



Advancement to a higher skilled position frequently requires the upgrading of educational 
skills. For example, in some companies workers need to be able to cope with proportions 
and fractions in order to be able to advance, but not to qualify for lower level jobs. In 
others, workers may need to know something of basic chemistry and chemical reactions 
in order to advance. In such cases, the only way companies can enable workers to qualify 
is to encourage them to seek such education on their own or to provide it for them. 

A company with a record of nearly allw lite employment telt the need for 
upgrading some black employees to sup rviwrv positions in order to help 
new minority trainees believe in the v )portunity for themselves in the 
company. Advancement was a problet because union rules prevented 
flexibility in promotion, and It was also felt that the black employees 
might not yet have sufficient experience to qualify for wpervlsion. 

The company tried to promote a few black empbyees after one year, 
risking severe employee and union reactions against preferential treatment. 
The newly promoted foremen couk) not take on the complex responsi- 
bilities of supervisk>n. One problem was a misconception of authority. The 
men were too eager to play the heavy-handed "Big Boss." Some started to 
run street games (numbers) in the plant. 

The company has now started a special "foreman training internship" for 
ex -JOBS trainees, whfch is working very well. Candklates for fownan 
training art recommended by their supervisors, and selected on the basis of 
inten/iew. review of work record, general tubillty, work attitude and 
ambition, after one year of work. The candklate is promoted to a "clerk" 
position-an exempt, non-unfon job. He is trained for and performs the job 
of clerk, but at the same time receives training in supervisory 
responsibilities, scheduling, planning and expediting, and gets sensitivity 
training to help him become sensitized to problems of mpervising whites. 

The next step is assignment as an assistant to a supervising foreman. The 
candidate holds this job with foremen in different functions throughout 
the plant, and gets special help in any areas of weakness which show up. 
When the candidate is kJentified as promotable, usually six months to one 
year after starting the program, factory managers are notified, and he is 
interviewed for supervisory openings. At this point the ex*J08S candidate 
is evaluated by the manager on a competitive basis with all other job 
candidates. 

"Top managem nt at Georgia Kraft Company heki individual meetings 
with selected bi .ck workers to encourage their participation in a special 
after-hours rem* iial education program. Since no immediate promotion 
could be offered due to the plant's low turnover, workers strongly resisted 
training and voic "d fear of eventual promotion Into traditionally alt white 
departments. B demonstrating a personal Interest in the career 
opportunities of these men, management succeeded in overcoming initial 
resistance (Kirsch & Cooke, 1971)." 



CHECK-UST SUMMARY 

1. Develop entry-level positions that have the potential for serving as a stepping stone to 
some specified degree of advancement. 

2. Develop job ladders and career maps that link entry-level positions to higher positions. 

3. Perfonn task analyses to restructure jobs in t sequence that will lend itself to 
upgrading training. Enrich jobs and train employees to do them. 

4. Provide training that is directly related to entry into higher level jobs. 

5. Whenever practicable, train and upgrade rather than recruit tnmed employees from 
elsewhere. 

6. Encourage employees to voice their aspirations and try to provide corre^onding 
opportunities. 

7. Insure that training for advancement is available to all employees and keep them 
informed of opportunities. 

8. Provide outside training resources for the employee when they cannot be provided 
within the company. 

9. Do away with arbitrary credentials barriers and link educational opportunities to 
opportunities for advancement. 



Chapter VIII 



FORMING A CONSORTIUM 

When a company is not able to conduct all aspects of i manpower training program itself, 
one solution to the problem is to participate with other local companies in forming u 
consortium. Or, it may be possible to ym an existing consortium if there is one already 
functioning in the vicinity. Since the consortium as a training vehicle has been utilized 
almost exclusively in connection with JOBS contract funding, it will be discussed in that 
context. However, it is a model that can be adapted to other Hnancial arrangements. 

WHAT IS A CONSORTIUM? 

A consortium is an organization formed to represent a group of companies contracting 
with the Department of Labor to hire and train disadvantaged persons. Typically, a 
consortium is formed under the aegis of a non-profit oiganization or is r^itated when a 
company takes the leadership in organizing a cooperative effort with others. 

REASONS FOR FORMING A CONSORTIUM 

Companies without the administrative or program stafT, or without financial resources to 
undertake JOBS participation on their own, can participate through a consortium. A 
consortium can reduce the burden on member companies by relieving them of the need 
to individually undertake: 

• Proposal preparation 

• Administrative and reporting procedures 

• Negotiation with DOL 

• Outreach and recruitment 

• Publicity and promotion 

• Skills training (pre-OJT) 

• Support services 

It is not necessary for a company to form. or join a consortium in order to subcontract for 
support services. Companies can subcontract individually or in a joint venture with other 
individual companies without establishing any formal consortium* 

When a number of companies are each hiring i small number of employees, a gr^un effort 
may be the most economical and efficient manner of providing special training and 
services. Support services jointly provided by a consortium may include such things as: 

• A cooperative child care assistance program 

• Counselors for personal counseling 

• Medlccl services 

• 1 ransportation arrangements from inner city locations to outlying industrial 
complexes 
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Job*related education 



• Work orientation programs 



• Pre-vocational training 

• Supervisory training 

Altliough a consortium may undertake these activities on belialf of the participating 
companies, fmal legal responsibilUy for JOBS contract perfonnancc rests with the 
companies. However, the centralized uniform system of record-keeping installed by 
consortium management reduces the amount of administrative paperwork required of 
individual con;panies. 

A consortium can provide a centrally supported manpower resource ti> a local business 
community that mary companies, particularly smaller ones, could not maintain 
separately. Thus, a consortium can be a source of needed manpower. 

A consortium also enables the local business community or a group of companies to 
consolidate knowledge and resources by pooling their training personnel and know-how. 
rather than being forced to compete with one another. 

Finally, consortia are permitted great discretion in allocating funds internally. Thus, they 
can respond flexibly to varying needs for support services and OIT, and varying numbers 
of training slots. 

BENEFITS TO THE COMMUNITY 

A consortium offers benefits to the community by helping local businesses satisfy local 
needs for employment and training, and by stR'ngtheningthecoiijmi:r.:ty organization dor 
example, a chamber of commerce) that may be its sponsor. In particular, a consortiutn 
can provide a vehicle for effective community action to help disadvantaged groups :uul 
for building good relations with minority communities. 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST FORMING A CONSORTIUM 

Some factors have been found to diminish thf; potential effectiveness of a consortium: for 
example: 

• When there is small chance of cooperation among participating companies, a 
consortium is not a good idea. Thus, when competition among companies is 
strong and communication channels between them are limited, consortium 
administration may have a difficult time getting started. 

• When companies cannot guarantee filling job openings on schedule, serious 
operating and financial problems are created for a consortium. Filling job 
openings at the proper times requires that company management be 
conmiitted to the program and view the trainees as hires. 

• When the labor force requirements of candidate companies are not 
compatible, a consortium cannot efficiently manage the training. When one 
company needs file clerks, another needs draftsmen, another typists and 
another tellers, training for each of these job categories pres.'nts problems iii 
coordination for the consortium. The more varied the manpower needs ami 
kmds of companies, the more sophisticated the program planning and 
management must be. 

• When there are fewer than a total of 100 jobs definitely available in member 
companies, starting a consortium may be uneconomical, although there arc 
quite a few consortia much smaller in scope. 



Consortia can be complex operations, and require capable management. They should not 
be attempted without the help of good organizing, coordinating and monitoring talent. 

ESTABUSHING A CX^NSORTIUM 

Any number of small companies may join together to form a consortium. The folio vine 
guidelines govern participation: 

• Each company that would bi- a member of the consortium mus; be 
individually eligible and competent to participate. 

• Companies must be private, for-profit companies or eligible non-profit 
organizations. 

• Like other employees hired under individual JOBS contracts, employees h .red 
under a consortium contract must be employed from the first day I y a 
participating, employing member of the consortium. 

• Under the Consortium Agreement, the participating companies joi itly 
conduct or provide such training or services as they agree upon, and a> set 
forth in their joint proposal. 

Some Basic Questions to Be Resolved by Potential Consortium Members 

Answers to the following questions will need to be provided by companies interestcii in 
establishing a consortium, before arrangements can be completed: 

• What will be the geographical boundaries of the consortium? The boundaries 
should be related to the size of th'^ region scived. the labor force available in 
the region, and the location of interested companies. A large city might have 
several consortia, as long as they are not in conflict with one another; a small 
town might need to share one consortium with another town in oidcr to make 
a go of it. Economics will be a deciding factor, along with ease of 
communications. 

• Where might be a possible location of consortium headquarters and sites for 
those training elements not carried out at the companies? The location should 
be convenient for trainees as well as participating companies. Sometimes 
companies can make space available, but usually special facilities are lea.sed. 

• What shall be the procedure for recmitment and selection of the consortium 
director? The director should be a good administrator, but should also know 
the manpower training field. 

• How will the director be paid, if selected prior to funding of contract? 
Sometimes it is necessary for companies to set up a special fund for the 
start-up period. Some consortia require an initial contribution by participating 
employers to signify their commitment. 

• Who will have rcsponsibUity for preparation and writing of contract proposals, 
mcludmg negotiation and selection of support service contracts'* Some 
consortia have delegated this role to a few companies: others have 
subcontracted to an outside firm with experience in the field. 

Full Commitment by AM Participants 



Full commitment to the goals of the NAB JOBS Program is required of all JOIJS 
consortium participants. This commitment is an essential ingredient for success. 



AH participants must uiulorsland that the consortium is tlioir program, albeit a ioint 
program. 

Each participating company retains basic responsibility lor correct and effective 
implementation. 

Five Key Steps 

Companies interested in participating in a ct»nsortiiim need to ijkc the follownic five 
steps: 



1. Secure an agreement from asponsoringor|!anization, or a group of employers 
in either a like or unlike activity, to participate in a program for hiring and 
training the hard-t.ore disadvantaged. 

2. Establish an exec ttive committee (consortium committee) to fomuilatc Uie 
organization into a consortium and wnic the JOBS propos;il. All of the IK)L 
acquirements for a sound contract must understooil in carder to write an 
adequate, thoroughly thought-through proposal. (The local NAB Metro 
provides such detailed information.) 

3. Secure participation from a sufficient number of employer>i to insure that 
there will be enough training slots available to support the employment of a 
director and staff. Employers should have available complete and accurate 
information about the consortium - preferably written into a document that 
can be used for narketing and that can then become the basis for a signed 
Consortium Agre* mcnt. 

4. Devise a plan for recruiting and hiring a project director to write and operate 
the program, at tl e eariiest possible date. 

5. Make certain tlat all participating companies within the consortium 
understand that the consortium director has the authority to act for their 
company as expressed in the Consortium Agreement. Unless this stipulation is 
established and upheld, there is very little possibility for success. 

NAB and State Employment Service CSRs will assist the project director and/or executive 
committee in preparing the support sericc and administrative portions of the JOBS 
contract. The participating employers, with NAB assistance, must prepare job 
descriptions, job training outlines, induction schedules and an assessment of the 
job-related educational requirements for each job category. The consortium managor 
ihould coordinate these activities to insure that the project is property covered and 
prepared, and that a workable management plan is devised. Hi should contact the DOl 
funding source early in planning to make certain that the plans lonfomi piiidclines. 

Selecting and Appointing a Program Director 

Responsibility for preparation of the training plan and contract proposal may be 
delegated ti a program director in cases where it is possible to recniit and hire an 
individual a this stage. The program director and operating staff will carry the major 
responsibilii ' for coordinating day-to-day operations once the training contract has been 
executed ani the program is under way.* For the program to succeed, all participatinii 
companies ^ lould accept the authority of the consortium's program director to act for 
their compai y, as expressed in the Consortium Agreement. 

•pOL does not ;rlow the bidder iprime contraclor) to the provider of support services, sincv it isdimcull for the 
bidder 10 uke i itrective action on problems reftrding the provision of services, if he U indeed the provider of theu- 
services. Alio, ii.c piime conirjcior must perform the proitrsm dircclor^s functions mMier than ^ibconiruci ihtv 
mana/scmeni auiliorily. 



Detailed OJT plans should be worked out between the program director and each 
employer (with participating supervisor?;). At every stage, however, it is imperative that 
the operational staff report on a regular basis to a fully empowered consortium board of 
directon in order to insure that the sharing of responsibility among those involved does 
not compromise accountability for adequate planning and operation. Since the program 
director is in cnargc of operations, he should assume the ultimate responsibility for all 
administrative duties connected with providing support services, as covered in the 
proposal* The responsibility rests with the participating companies for fulfilling the 
remaining aspects of the JOBS contract. They must be kept informed (usually, through 
the board of directors) of the program s status and progress, and continue to take 
KSponsibility by monitoring the program. 

All Participants Should Be Involved in Program Planning and Design 

Wherever it is practical, each participating company should have the opportunity and be 
encouraged to participate in the design and planning of programs. Some consortia have 
created committees to plan skills training, support services, and other program 
components, and have staffed these committees with representatives of participating 
companies to assure that the ideas and needs of participants will be taken into account. 

Assuring Financial Viability 

In a consortium, each participating company has legal, financial and operational 
responsibilities, as spelled out in the contract with the Department of Labor. It is 
essential that these responsibilities be cleariy understood by each company. The 
consortium should develop a sound financial projection for the length of tlic contract. 
Lack of good financial planning may place the consortium in jeopardy and create 
problems for participating companies. 

Ihe consortium, it should be noted, will have to shoulder financial nsponsibility during 
the first few months of the project until funds are made available by the Department of 
LalH>r. Accordingly, it will be necessary tor member companies to plan for this interim 
period, and arrange for an adequate (temporary) pool of funds to cover initial expenses 
such as payroll, cost';i of materials, etc* Experience has shown that a line of credit of up to 
10 percent of the total face value of the contract is needed by noncapitalized sponsoring 
entities to cover the front-cnd load common to JOBS contracts. 

Member companies should also agree on contingency plans for substituting alternative job 
slots for those slots that companies find they cannot fill Such plans are necessary to 
insure the meeting of time schedules and stabilizing the dollar volume of the entire 
project. 

Other Required Steps 

Consortium management will need \o address many of tlie s;ime questions that face 
companies operating their own NAB JOBS Programs, such as: 

• Establishing recniiting objectives and thoroughly training recruiters 

• Identifying and defining jobs to be offered 

• Developing curricula for skills and orientation training 
They can be helped to plan by: 

• Gathering information about other similar programs from NAB Metros and Iw 
visiting such programs 
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• Askiui! NAB Mctro> to make jncscntations •iS^ut the co.iNorttum uuhIcK to 
orient participating companies 

• Requesting guidance from local bS olTico in matterv pertainim^ ui job 
analysis, disadvantaged target groups, and plans for rccniiting 

• Identifying community educational, training and support service Resources 
that may be helpful to the consortium and to individual employers (who 
should be given a list of such resources) 

In addition, during the planning and start-up period, consortium managers will need to: 

• Prepare a list of participating companies and their employer {liW and IRS) 
numbers, and instructions on how to obtain a third-part\ tniancial statement 
if the company is not listed with Dun & Bradstrect 

• Prepare a consortium organization chart 

• Define relaticMships between consortium administration and participating 
companies (tli • principles of operation program policy should be explicit 
and understoo I by all) 

• Establish a fi imcwork for liaison on a day-tonlay basis with consortium 
administration (participants should establish a relationship with the person in 
consortium m; nagement to whom they will go when problems occur) 

• Set up a connnittee or task force systerr for planning, maintaining and 
monitoring thi consortium by participating companies 

• Plan periodic employer meet ngs to review program objectives and program 
development 

• Establish a timetable for progi am implementation 

EMPLOYEES MUST ICENTIFY WITH EMPLOYERS 
AND NOT T^IE CONSORTIUM 

A possible danger with tixe consortium is lack of employee identification with the 
company, because of the use of a training center during trainee orientation. If a trainee 
identifies with the center rather than the company, he may experience confusion or 
apprehension when he leaves the center and starts OJT. 

Every effort should be made to avoid isolation of the new employee and his training 
program from tlic company. During orientation, this can be accomplished in several ways: 

• The training program staff can be mide thoroughly familiar with the 
companies, their environment and needs l y visiting work sites and talking to 
managers and supervisors. 

• The trainee can be exposal to the cimpany environment by regularly 
spending som- hours or days on the job i vcn before he '4oes to the company 
setting for OJ I . 

• Topics that aie strictly company-oriented should be discussed in small jiroups 
with the supetA'isors themselves or compan/ personnel. 

Contents of the orientaton program that will be o mmon to alt jobs for example. 
Q discussions concerning m* livation to succeed, respon&ilrilities. prejudice, coning with Icpl 
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and financial problems • t-an be dealt witl» h\ the eotisortium training staff at the 
training site. 



Safeway Stores. San Francisco Division, started with a pledge of 25 job 
slots to be filled with trainees from the Lockheed consortium. 

in starting the program, Safeway located within the Lockheed consortium 
two staff men with prior food experience; one was a former store manager, 
the other a food purchaser. 1 hese men went to Safeway's training center 
for a week of training. Then they went to a Safeway store and carefully 
checked and sketched its layout. After this, they developed the 
consortium curriculum, bafeway donated some cheek out stands and the 
consortium rented scales and other equipment. 

The first group of trainees received four weeks of training at the 
consortium in Safeway 's procedures, price lists, etc. Then the trainees 
received an additional week of instruction in Safeway's own school with 
its regular new hires. All were able to successfully complete the training. 
Safeway eventually increased its pledge and loaned Lockheed all 
equipment needed in training. 

The Safeway program illustrates the importance of a consortium's 
in:iividualized approach to training for an employer's needs. One industrial 
tra iner - a man with 10 years' experience In the field - works with 
in* tructors to develop a flexible ar>d constantly changing curriculum. They 
tr\ to stay current with employer needs on procedures (employers are 
asi.ed to notify instructors of any changes) and so adjust to trainee needs. 

COUNSEUNG IN THE CONSORTIUM 

Counseling is crucial in a consortium. Counselors should have full company cooperation 
and should act as t le bnJge betwt en the training center and each company, and 
sometimes between supervisor and trainee. 

Smce a consortium may have 30 or more member companies and a counseling staff of 
perhaps five, each counselor must woik with trainees for several companies. The kind of 
knowledge of the job and company frequently required of counselor? has prompted some 
companies to 1 ire counselors from thi ir own or union ranks, and some companies have 
arranged to ha^ e their own counselors* and consortium counselors work cooperatively in 
their program. 

Counseling is an activity that in most cases is more effectively conducted at the job site, 
where the counselor can observe the v/ork setting, sense the atmosphere, and talk to the 
supervisor and workers if necessary. Tliis requires mobility on the part of the counselor, 
so that he can visit several companies i very day. B\ properly assigning companies to each 
counselor, the . mount of traveling can he kept to a minimum. 

# 

A member of the Lockheed c( nsortium give; much credit to the follow-up 

counseling provided by the c »nsortium for the successful retention and 

performance of JOBS trainees Col iseiors c leck in with employees twice 

we<*kly during the OJT perioc . Supen/isors .now the counselors and can 

call them for help at any time The compan will not terminate a trainee 

unless the counselor has tried o work out ( oblems and feels that he has 
do leall he can. 



One union-sponsored consortium resolved its counselors* logistics prob- 
lems by assigning one counselor to a limited number of employers, so that 
a counselor could be with each employee a part of each day in a given 
area. 

# 

In one case, a consortium soIv(kJ the problem of lack of facilltlti for 
privacy in counseling by provi;! ng the counselor with a mobile offiot (a 
van outfitted as a consulting ro im). which he could drive to various fob 
Sites. 

PARTiaPATING COMPANIES NEED NOT BE SMAU 

Consortium membership is essentially for small companies, but membership should not 
be based on size alone. The deciding factor should be whetlier or not a company has the 
resources to undertake a JOBS Program on its own. The number of trainees large 
companies propose to hire in a consoittum should be fairly limited, except for such 
circumstances as when several laige banking firms may join together in a consortium to 
provide instruction to enable JOBS trainees to meet the high academic requirements of 
bank employment. Typically, large companies should not need to depend upon a 
consortium for administrative assistance in a JOBS Program. 

Many companies not only participate in a consortium but also conduct their own JOBS 
Programs. These companies use the consortium as a source of one kind of labor, and 
provide their own skills training in other job categories. 

# 

A West Coast electronics fimi vanted to hire 150 disadvantaged people 
through the JOBS Program. The company has a strong commitment to the 
program, but believed it was not equipped to provide the needed break-in 
period to prepare recruits for actual work. For this reason they joined a 
consortium to recruit, screen, provide orientation, counseling arnJ other 
support services to trainees. 

THE I£GAL NATURE OF A CONSORTIUM 

The consortium proposal consists of a proposal format, including an individual Training 
Plan Synopsis sheet, and a suggested Consortium Agreement form, for completion by 
each participating company. AH of the participating companies, as part of the Consortium 
Agreement must legally authorize the consortium to act for them on matters concerning 
the JOBS contract. The proposal is submitted under the name of the con.sortium: 
however, responsibility for fulfilling contractual stipulations rests with the companies. 

The consortium can take on any form lapablc of conducting a contract of this n;iturc. 
Some of the ways are: 

A specially formed corporation: composed of participating companies tlutt 
have been incorporated und .t the laws of a state, specifically designed to 
carry out the operation of a JOBS contract 

A joint venture: an association (such as partnership or cooperative) ol" 
participating companies joint d together to administer and operate a JOBS 
contract . 
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All participating companies involved in a consortium are part of a legal agreement with 
the Department of Labor. As companies are added or leave the consortium, the basic 
document must be modified to reflect this change. Underlying contracts with the other 
members of the group or with third parties are not affected, unless the proposed 
modification changes the overall services to be performed by the consortium for the 
participating companies. The Consortium Agreement should spell out the exact services 
to be provided by the consortium, and how employers arc to use these seivices. 

TYPES OF CONSORTIA 

Tliere arc several varieties of consortia. The vertical consortium is a consortium of 
companies in the same industry; for example, insurance or banking. The area or 
horizontal consortium is a consortium of companies in the same locale, frequently 
brought together by a chamber of commerce, and may include several kinds of businesses. 
These consortia tend to work best when one or two basic kinds of skills training 
(pre^JT) fit the needs of all participating companies. 

Area consortia are, of course, more deeply rooted in community problems and 
commitments than some vertical consortia. Some people feel, therefore, that they offer 
more possibility of program continuity. Because of the diversity of training needs when 
different kinds of businesses participate, they can be more difficult to manage than 
vertical consortia. However, since vertical consortia are limited to one industry, ttiey may 
be more affected by economic conditions and labor needs, and therefore be more 
vulncrdbic to changing circumstances. 

RESPONSIBIUTIES OF THE CONSORnUM 

Among the responsibilities of the consortium administration are the need to administer 
the funds covering the following costs: 

• Costs of providing instruction for pre-on-the-job training and required 
job-related education 

• Costs of providing human relations training for supervisors 

• Costs of counselors 

• (Limited) costs of transportation, child care and medical assistance programs 
(it should be noted that employers can opt to be responsible for these costs) 

• Co.sts of administering, directing and coordinating the program, including 
maintaining of records for each employee and submission of monthly reports 
of progress to the Department of Labor, and payments on a monthly basis to 
participating companies 

A sponsoring organization such as a chamber of commerce, with help from NAB, will also 
prepare the JOBS c( n tract proposal and will act as the agent to negotiate a viable training 
program. 

The management of a consortium requires alert involvement in each member company's 
JOBS Program if it i^ to provide effective leadership. This includes: 

• A coordiiiated flow of paperwork to keep proper records and billings 

• Proper supervision of subcontractors involved in each company's program 

• Awareness of progress (or lack of it) of the program, to enable corrective 
measures to be takci], including helping comp:mics fill their job pledges on 
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time, helping companies with internal organizational problems tliat arise from 
the program, etc. 



RESPONSIBIUTIES OF PARTIOPATING COMPANIES 

On-the-job (raining is the sole responsibility ol the employer. ITiis portion of the training 
program cannot be siibe(»ntraclcil. The employer is aLso responsible lor a.ssuring that each 
tramee is given all the consortium support services that will aid him in making a successful 
transition into a productive and permanent full-time employee. 

THE CONSORTIUM PIANT 

Some of the activities, such as supervisor and new hire orientation, and formal classroom 
work, can be centrahzed and in many cases should be. The central training facility should 
De located in a reasonably accessible area. Activities should be scheduled to minimize the 
number of tnps between the facility and the job. 
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CHECK-UST SUMMARY 

1. A consortium enables smaUer companies to take part in JOBS Programs without 
assuming the full burden of such program components as: propo.sal preparation 
administrative and reporting procedures, negotiation with DOL, outreach and 
recruitment, publicity and promotion, skills training, supervisory training, orientation 
counseling and other support services. 

2. A consortium can provide a useful link between local business, the minority members 
of the work force and the total community. 

3. All participants in the consortium must accept responsibility for the consortium as 
their program, albeit a joint program. 

4. The consortium activities should be conducted in a manner that facilitates trainees- 
identifying with their employers rather than with the consortium. 

^" fonwrtiim"^ "^^^^ " companies participating in the 

c^li^^tf ^ is a legal entity, responsibilit / for fulfilling contractual 

stipulations rests with the participating companies. 



APPENDIX D 

TORRANCE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE CONSORTIUM 

The development and implementation of a consortium requires good planning, cxUumno 
preparation and appropriate resources. Hie number of people, companies and 
organizations involved requires experienced leadership, to enable all the important parls 
to work together in hannony. 

The process of developing the Torrance C hamber of Commerce Consortium (Torrance, 
California, 1972) illustrates the planning preparation, and resources needed to implement 
a consortium that can achieve its objectives. 1 he following outline lists the series of steps 
taken in the couree of making this consortium operational, which may also serve as a 
guide to others. 



A. Preliminary Steps 

1. The Long Beach NAB office held a discussion with the manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce and some members of the Torrance Chamber Board of 
Directors to explain the nature of a consortium and to see if there was interest 
in the possibility of forming one. 

2. Sufficient interest was displayed to suggest that the full Board of the Chamber 
hear a marketing presentation given by the NAB office. 

3. The Board gave approval for the manager to further explore the feasibility of 
the Chamber's behig involved. The president named a task force of three 
members to gather information for the consideration of the Board. 

4. The task force met with NAB personnel, reviewed other consortium programs, 
conferred with technical assistance personnel, and recommended that the 
Chamber of Commerce undertake the project. 

5. The Board gave approval to develop a consortium, and gave the task force 
power of attorney to act in its behalf. Throughout the development and 
implementation of the consortium, the Chamber of Commerce played an 
important, encouraging and supportive role. 

B. Development Steps 

1. The task force (acting for the Chamber) received a number of technical 
briefings from NAB personnel and from technical assistance personnel. 

2. Interviews were held with support service companies interested in j 
subcontract, and a company was selected. By this time, the task force hail 
developed a concept of how they wished their program to operate. Thei« 
selection of a subcontractor to perform orientation, counseling and 
supervisory traininr, reflected that concept. 

3. NAB, the Chamber task lorce, and the support service company met ti> 
organize a marketing strategy. They agreed to engage in an organized effort to 
market the program to i select group of business organizations in tin- 
Torrance community. A Cliamber of Commerce newsletter and a description 
of how the consortium would function was handed to ^ach company 
contacted. Candidate companies were chosen because they offered good jol^s 
with reasonable pay. Members of the Board of Directors were often asked to 
discuss the consortium with those companies needing an additional marketinii 
effort. 



4. A meeting of all who would be involved in the consortium was held to plan 
the proposal for a funded contract. This time a key figure from the DOL 
contracting office was present to give his guidance and counsel to the 
preparation of the program description. The manager of the Torrance HRD 
center was included in the orientation. 

5. A consortium manager was carefully rei ruited ami hired, A local businessman 
with sound management skills was solecied. Fortunately, this manager was an 
cx"prcsident of the Chamber of ComnuTce and a respected leaden He iiad 
proven management skills, as well as bmad familiarity with the local business 
community. 

6. A joint effort produced a good program description with the development 
guidance from DOL. Many problems were faced in the preparation and 
submission of the proposal. NAB staff, DOL staff and other resources were 
helpful in providing assistance to the consortium manager, who coordinated 
the effort. 

Submission of the Proposal 

1. When the proposal was submitted for funding, work began in earnest with the 
managers of the participating companies. Meetings were scheduled with all 
employers. NAB, the support service compan> and HRD job placement 
personnel each explained their role. 

2. The manager of the consortium continued to mei t with individual employers 
to keep up their interest and to further prepare for the hiring schedule of 
trainees, 

3. Additional participating companies were contactc 1, and modifications of tlie 
contract were being prepared even before the propvisat was funded. 

Implementation of the Program 

The series of meetings and other efforts to mamtain informed, active and 
cooperative involvement of all participants led to an efficient and reasonably 
problenhfree implementation of the program. A sound marketing strategy 
enabled the marketing team to achieve the goal of 200 jobs in the allotted 
time. 



APPENDIX E 
LOCKHEED CONSORTIUM 

The following description of the Lockheed consortium is excerpted from a statement 
made in 1970 by the Management Council for Bay Area Employment Opportunities, to 
the Senate Subcommittee on Employment, Manpower and Poverty, A Lockheed 
spokesman, in an August 1972 letter to HlRl, states that in the two years since the 
statement below was made "\ . . we have continued the operation ... and our success 
ratio has improved at least 5 to 10 percentage points. For the past two years, the program 
has differed only in that there have been somewhat fewer companies participating 
because of the economic impact of the educed electronics and aerospace business in our 
area " 

*in early 1968, with the initiation of the National Alliance of Businessmen, the 
Management Council for Bay Area Employment Opportunities, working with the 
Lockheed Missiles & Space Company, collected a group of large and small Bay Area 
companies into an operating consortium md in July 1968 started the program 

How the Consortium Works 

**The program is operated in two basic sections, a preOJT period of four weeks and an 
on-the-job training period of eight-to-sixteen weeks. During the pre-OJT period, the 
trainee reports to one of the two Locklieed Missiles & Space Company training facilities: 
during the OJT period, training is at tl e trainee*s regular work position at the member 
company plant. 

"During the pre-OJl period, trainees ai.* collected into classes of four to eight people, all 
being trained in a single work categor . Each trainee is on the payroll of a particular 
member company, and receives his pay heck from the company. All trainees receive the 
same wage during the pre-OJT period- SI.75/hour. This period is used for medical and 
dental examinations, remedial educatioi where required^ preliminary vocational training, 
legal and financial counsehng, and generally addresses the basic problem of preparing the 
trainee so that he can perform in an acceptable manner when he appears on the company 
floor .... 

*'During the OJT period, each trainee reports to liis parent company and enters the OJT 
portion under the immediate supervise r involved. His counselor at the consortium is in 
contact with the trains? ^ and his supervir or during the initial adjustment period to assist in 
any problems which niay develop. 

"Because the groups are small, each cl iss is tailored to the particular needs of the jobs 
involved. The fou^week program is set up after discussions with each company involved 
and examination of the actual work area and job operation. Each trainee's instruction is 
supplemented as much as possible with basic work materials used within the employing 
company .... 

"Skills training is started within the firU days of the pre-OJT period, so that the trainee 
knows the job is *for real'. Each job-i elated skill preparation program is established in 
small but definite increments of learning, so that the confidence i i the trainee can be 
built up with successful accomplishment before proceeding to the i: ;xt difficulty level of 
operation . . « . 

"One key counselor is the instructor, but another field counselor works with the trainee 
(and the instructor) during his first few weeks to try to resolve any potential limitations 

to full-time employment The field counselor continues working with the trainee 

after he starts his OJT period. The counselor contacts both trainee and his supervisor at 
least twice a week for the first few weeks of the 0J1 , and reduces his contacts only if the 



trainee is encountering no difficulty in his program. If the trainee is experiencing 
difficulty in some area which can be improved at the center, he can (at the suggestion of 
his supervisor) come to the center for some special tutoring in the problem area, and tiien 
return to the OJT program. If a trainee is just not working out at the company, he can be 
returned to the training center and removed from the company's employment. At the 
center, he can be placed with another member company, retrained in another skill in a 
'second chance* operation, or dropped from the progiam depending on his attitude, the 
problems he has encountered, etc • * . . 

'The immediate supervisor of each trainee is given a special sensitivity training program, 
generally about four hours during the preOJT period. This includes a discussion of the 
general problems of the employment of minority and hard core disadvantaged persons 
and covers details of the performance to be expected of tlie particular trainee, 
information on problem- he may encounter, information on his home environment, etc. 
During the last week of pre-OJT, there is a discussion between the trainee and his 
supervisor, with the instructor acting as a coordinator for the initial portion of that 
discussion, and later sup;)lying information on the trainee^s strong and weak points 

''By minimizing the paferwork required of the member companies, by consolidating the 
initial training and su] port services, and by removing the financial risk from the 
individual companies, t le program encourages a wider participation by business and 
industry. Lockheed, opi rating under subcontract to the Management Council, provides 
the administrative open ions, is the single source for all required records, provides the 
capital required in the ] crformance of the program and supplies all bills and reports to 
the Department of Labor. Member companies provide the jobs, and the on«the-job {OM) 
training to the trainees. Lockheed operates two training centers, one in San Francisco i nd 
one in Sunnyvale .... 

Success of the Op eration 

"By April 1, 1970, over lOOO tramees have entered the progri'm. The successful retent on 
through six months on the job is almost two out of every three trainees, and about 1/3 of 
those leaving during the six months period are for normal turnover reasons: pregnan:y, 
sickness, returning to school, going into military service, moving out of the area, takin:^ a 
better job at another company, etc. Thus the success ratio is actualh almost three out of 
four, and this is with almost no requirements on the trainees coming into the progriim. 
About one of every six that have entered the OJT period have been upgraded or gi\en 
merit increases in wages .... 

What H as Been Learned 

"There have been occasions when the trainees selected by CEP or CSKS are baiily 
matched to the job - trainees wanting outside work sent for office jobs, and vice ver<a. 
These generally become program failures .... 

"By and large, however, the reason for failure has been poor attendance, and t lis 
generally is a symptom of poor motivation. The 4-weeks pre-traiiiing period is noi a 
sufficient period to motivate those trainees who just aren't very interested in working, 
and once in the OJT period, additional motivation efforts have been very ineffective. In 
motivating the trainee who wants to work, but is insecure in his ability to hold a job, the 
consortium operation has been largely successful: but in motivating the trainee w lo 
appears interested in only a few days pay and is outwardly antagonistic toward 
employment in holding a full time 40-hour a week job, the consortium has had little real 
success. 

"On the positive side, we have learned that relatively few trainees c innot be tauglit the 
technical skills of an entry-level job, even with almost no 'job-matching' in trainee 
selection. Young women have become adequate typists in a matter t>f weeks, even whi*n 



they have had no typing experience of any kind, and the same is true of keypunch 
operators, foud clerks, telephone operators, electrical assemblers, etc. Without the 
prc-OJT period of skill training, however, many of these job categories would not be 
made available as ^entry-IcveP Jobs. 

Role of the Large /Small Comptnies 

**The consortium contains large t:nd small companies. The large companies provide tlie 
base jobs that lend stability to the operation and the fluctuations of the needs of the 
small companies operate about this base. The large companies also act as ^buffers'; should 
a small company encounter a lay-off situation, the larger companies may be able to 
absorb a trainee caught in the layoff* And sometimes when a small company has a sudden 
need for a trainee, and cannot hold the position open for four weeks, a trainee can be 
switched from one of those in training for a larger company. The larger companies act as 
responsible reviewers of the success or weakness of the program, since they take on 
enough trainees to see the broad results. 

'^However, the large companies also gain in many ways. Tliey can fill those jobs vvhc^r? 
they only have openings for one or two trainees and still get the pre-training done 
effectively. They gain the knowledge and experience of tlie efforts of the other 
companies and can benefit from any new approach which works with a member 
company .... 

"The consortium makes it easy for tlic small company to participate in and stay in the 
program. They are given assistance in all parts of the program. They have no 
out-of-pocket costs to finance, since they are reimbursed monthly for their costs in the 
program* And should they have a run of one or two poor trainees (with no fault on their 
part), they do not sufTer any financial loss which would turn them against continuing in 
the program and taking another trainee.'* 
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I - MILESTONES 



Every milestonf outlined in the Lockheed Wattg-WillowbrooK Pl«nt» 
Project Flan, cated 1 May 1969 was either net jr beaten: 

A. Initial staff at the plant - 19 January 1970 

B. First jroup of 25 trainees hired - 2 February 1970 

C. Start transfer of tools and equipment - 1 March 1970 

D. First production effort - 30 March 1970 

E. First assemblies shipped to Bwbank - 27 April 1970 
II - RECRUITII.G THE 3CQW0 MICALLY DISADVAMTASED 

Prior to the opsning of Lockheed's Watts-Willowbrook Plant, we had 
been counseled ay many recruiters from other companies ^o said they 
had experienced great difficulty in locating Job-interested poor 
people. They t>ld us that anyon* who wanted to work was working 
and they gave ui a dozen reasons why we would not be tfele.t« locate 
acceptable Job ipplicants. 

On Januar., 12 aid 13, in 1970, Al Lopex and John Mance interviewed 
more than forty [Uo) applicants at the Ccmpton HRD office and the 
South Los Angelas Service Center. They could have selected the 
21* men who were to begin training on February 2 before the week was 
over. Hc-/ever, we wanted an exceptional pilot group and 90 we made 
our selections --lowly and carefully. It paid off as noted elsewhere 
in this d ocumen . . 

On the cold, fo,;gy morning of Januaxy 19, 1970, John Mance arrived 
at the plint si e to be greeted by Plant Manager, Bill Schwentner, 
and what ippearod to be half of South Los Angeles. Between 8:30 a.m. 
and 2:15 p.m., .'ohn talked to 225 applicants, eight more thr we 
would sub:5equen-.iy hire in the course of our entire first year of 



•IIOTE: Lockheed's Wai ts-Willowbrook Plant is physically located in the 
Watts Industrial Park, a community industrial park created under 
the auspices ct a nonprofit group known as the Economic Resources 
Corporation. The ERC is an Economic Development Administration 
funded corporation headed by a board of Los Angeles area business 
leaders.- They are engaged in a comprehensive progrmn of economic 
redevelopment in the South Central Los Angeles couniunity. Since 
this important urban project is worthy of independert study, no 
attempt has been made to treat their activities in this report. 



II • REChUITIHG THE £CQNQMICALLY DISADVAWTAviKD ( contM) 



operation^ Further, more than 6,000 persons applied at tht Compton 
KHD office, the South Los Angeles Service Center, or at the Watts* 
Willovbrook Plant for work during our firit year* The voluM of 
our (Applicant traffic disproved the popular r40tion that velfara 
recipients enjoy their pllglit. 

During our firat three months of operation, ve hired no vomen« 
Applicant traffit' was averaging about 100 persons per week, 25 per- 
cent of them wom<-n. In our April, 1970 training class of 2k Job 
Skills Trainees \-e hired our first two women • The community grape* 
vine then went ii.to high gear and women applicants outnumbered men 
from May to August • At the same time, weekly traffic increased to 
approximately 12f. persons. 

In keeping with the community industrial park concept of the Watts 
Industrial Park, preconstruction policy decisions were made to 
recruit the WattB-Willowbrook Plant work force from the immediate 
community. By this method, the economic impact of the program 
could be multiplied as the Lockheed pt;yroll dollars stimulated 
second and third generation economic benefits in the adjacent 
neighborhood. This added siandard for plant operation presenteil 
no real problem* An actual advantage might be cited since we now 
find that the majority of ox r work force lives within convtnient 
walking distance of the plart. 

The one recruiting problem ve had was locating interested Mexican- 
Americans. Several were interviewed prior to hiring trainees for 
the first class but most of them were under l8 years of age. 
Further, and we are certain of this, many Mexican-Americans thought 
that the plant was located at this site to accommodate Black people 
only. This thinking prevailed in spite of the fact that many Mexican- 
Americans live in Watts, Willowbrook, and Compton. The Mexican- 
American "problem'* was solved by aggressively acknowledging our need 
for deserving people of all ethnic origins. We engaged the services 
of various community leaders and Mexican-American members of our staff 
at the plant. As a result, the percentage of Mexican-Americans hired 
rose from 0 in Feoruary to 12. U within a few months. 

Ill - SCREENING OF APPLICANTS 

We arrived at several conclusions, in screening applicants, that may be 
of value to otherc. Job interviewers must not only know the science of 
interviewing, but must know iiow to relate to people whose lives have 
been more a pattern of failUi-e than success. 

In screening the economically disadvantaged, it is important to under- 
stand nat a man is not without intelligence Just because he ii5 poor. 
A condescending or patronizi'ig attitude exhibited by interviewers will 
kill a program before it staj-ts. 
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Ill - SCREENING OF APPLICANTS (cont'd) 



Testing should.be held to an absolute rainiiDum. Do not consider for 
hire only those persons whose test scores indicate proraot ability. 
As one HRD representative in EaiSt Los Angeles said: "Vftien a 
Chicano gets a Job in East Los Angeles, it is a promotion in 
itself." 

Although certainly possessed with adequate intellectual capacity, 
hard-core employees do poorly in written tests because of 
certain economic disadvantages and a lack of formal education. 

Do not require a man to read at the sixth grade level if the Job 
for which he is to be trained requires fourth grade level reading. 
Make the training and the Job reachable goals, but not a Sunday 
school picnic. You will be respected for this effort. 

Finally, do not select and hire indiscriminately, as if the name of 
the game were to load your program with bodies as quickly as 
possible. As long as Job resources are scarce, and as long as you 
are offering a hand up, not a handout, hire those persons who seem 
genuinely interested in working. They are many in number. 

IV - TRAINING 

It is important to note that this facility was designed to operate 
as a legitimate and integral part of the L-1011 manufacturing system. 
This is a production plant, not a training unit. Our graduated 
trainees remain with the plant to become the line workers and 
supervisors responsible for the manufacture of major structural 
components of the Lockheed TriStai*. 

Phase 1 

We opened with twelve weeks of occupational preparation (vestiVale) 
training. This was conducted in four spacious classrooms and in a 
9,000 sq. ft. skills training shop area. The snop area was isolated 
frcan the manufacturing factory area and completely equipped with all 
the hand tools and floor mounted power tools necessary to build the 
fifteen progressively more difficult training projects required by 
the course. 

We found it was important to isolate th*^ trainees from the production 
area during this first training phase for the following reasons: 

A. The trainees can learn without outside distractions. 

B. They have a greater incentive to do well during training 
so they can graduate into the shops. 

C. The tempo is much faster in production. Trainees are 
motivated to accelerate their activity from the more 
leisurely pace they were accustomed to in training as soon 
as they are upgrawied into the production shops. In other 
words, except for on-the-job training, training and 
production activities should be kept separated. 
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TRAINING 

Phase 1 (coni'd) 

Approximately 30^ of the t^dir.lr.g tir.e wur, devoted to classroom 
activities which inv^^auded ori^itHiLu:. into the work environniezit , ':u:*i 
work- related educatior. such as reading /unprehension, shop mathem : 
and blueprint reading, 'itu- tr linres were taken on tour.: oi" V nai 
assembly line:; at the r \ nnil so that they oouid see Uir run l v-:: 

their asseniblies woulM r^en'e i-i ♦he completed airplane. The bai-i: ct- 
of ti;e time, the trainees were taiight the use of tools and h.^w to bulid 
sheet metal assembly projects -.ipproximafing the actual aeroe ^'xce -.T.rk 
to Which tney would be ossigm d upoi; graduation. 

Minor r^edical care was provided, ranging from emergency dentai wo t 
procurement of eyeglas«->'j wheie needed. 

The trainees were paid |r.i3 | er hour for the first four weeks, $\i6 per 
hour for the second four, $2.V6 for the last four o' the twelve w?ek 
period. 

Phase c 

The nex* twelve weeks were spvnd in cn-the-job training in the shjp as 
assembly helpers. During thi: period, trainees received further 
instruction from their instructor and through the use of what we \-iil 
the "Buddy" system. (See Item XVIl) Average pay rate was $.5. yer 
hour. 

Phase J- 

Ujon uii^cessful completion oi* Phase the trainees were again ui\:raded 
t( a hi -.her factory classific ition , still under the tutelage of t leir 
"l'iddi-> Some who progress>t*d faster than others were juccessfu ly 
ujj^radei to leadman. Average rate here was $3.75 per hear. 

FTi iiNlC MIX 

A. rlacrirj ir.h% Mexican-Americans; and ^^.1% Puerto i^Lcat.s, 
tJouLh Americans, Ameri^can Indians, J^anese-Americans , and 
Caucasians. (These figures approximate the racial m?.x of the 
community in which the plant is located. ) 

B. 3ta: r 

A well-meaning bat uninformed visitor once asked the CaucasiaM 
plai:t manager iT he had any minority people on liis staff. Tl:;» 
answer ne received was, "Yes, four - two white supervisors, a: 
engineer, and inyseif . 
Trie actual statistics, follow: 





Black 


Mex.-Amer. 


Whit . 


Counselor 


1 


0 


0 


Salaried Mfi^. ic .liaison Enijrs. 


1 


1 


I 


^*alaried Training Inr.tructors 


7 


M 

4 




First Levei Supervisors 


G 


1 




Second Level Managers 




I 




Plant Manager 


0 


0 


t 

A. 


Total 


20 


1 





VI - TRAINEE STATISTICS 

A. Hirea - 217 

{181* male, 33 or 1^% femide) 

B. Terminations - 39 

( ^8 male, 1 female) 

I. Kcajion Cvv lermi!.:iL Luu: 



.i. Company Initiated 

Absenteeism ?1 

Unsatisfactoiy Probation 3 

Violation of Company 

Rules _3_ 

Total 27 

b. Voluntary Tei rai nation: 

Military Induction 1 

Voluntary - : ealth 2 

Voluntary - /nother Job 3 

Voluntary - lersonal 6 

Total 1/ 

Total itinployee Turnover 
Total Einployee Retention 

2. When Terminated: 



17. 9S 



During first twelve weeks of training - 20 
During on-the-job training in the shop - 19 

Trainees with arrest and conviction records: 

Proving a point that a great number of people with certain t/pes 
of problem* in their past can be more mot ivated to make good 
is the f J ' -I'ing statistic: 

Hired with criminal rr-:erds - 38.7** 



This figure is exceptionally good w» -n compared with nationwide norms for 
new plant operations of any descripi ion. 

Excluding traffic violations, hut ir -*luding narcotic possession, g:unblinf^, 
drunkenness and disturbing the peact . Two people had been involved in 
robbery, and one in cattle rustling. 
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VII - MANPOWER BUILDUP 

Targeted production manpower buildup at the end of the first year was 
to be 100 trainees and 29 experienced workers (the latter transferred 
from Burbank). However, our experience with the first few groups 
trainees was so encouraging that we accelerated the introduction of 
trainees into the li.^ week Job skills training phase, :uid subsequent. Ly 
into the shop, and reduced the number of experienced worker trans^rer;-. 
Thus, at the end of our first year, we had 150 trainees and had 
transferred only 19 experienced workers from Burbank, This action 
allowed us to increase our year-end trainee level by '>o7<>. 

VIII - PRODUCT Lim 

During the initial planning phase for the plant, subassemblies con- 
taining high density work for the Model L-lOLl were selected for 
transfer from Burbank. The transfer activity was scheduled so as to 
provide work for each class of trainees on the day they graduated to 
their on-the-job training phase in the shop. 

These included Fuselage Bulkhead segiaents {h^0 per ship). Cargo, Galley, 
and Tr?insverse Floor Beams (95 per ship). Honeycomb Floor Boards 
(approx. 3,000 sq. ft. per ship), and Insulation Batts 13,000 per ship). 

Because trainee performance exceeded our original estimates, we were 
able to take on additional work, including mtJiy snail periodic 
assemblies and primary structures as well as exterior skin panels for 
the Aft Fuselage. (See Item VII) 

Exclusive of the Insulation Batts, these assemblirs require the drilling 
of 150,000 close tolerance holes and the installation of 150,000 
fasteners to assemble approximately 37,000 detail parts per ship. They 
are then cleaned and painted in our modern, semi-- utomatic processing 
and paint facility. During our first year of operation, over 5,000 
assemblies were produced and shipped to the Burba\k and Palmdale 
assembly lines. 

IX - tiUPERVISORY RATIO 

Uur average number of employees per first line su]ervisor was 21 as 
compared to ratios ranging as low as 5 to 1 in some hard-core plants. 

We were able to successfully operate at this higher number due U-: 
(1) the high caliber of supervisors we selected, (2) the excellent 
training the employees received, an.i (3) the outstanding spirit and 
motivation displayed by the tredneeb. 

X - PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY 

Once trained, our people took to production like iucks *.o watf*r. 
Their native mechanical skills, tempered and upgraded by their initial 
12 weetcs of vestibule training improved with each day of on-the-job 
training in production. 
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PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY (cont'd) 



Also, as they became accustomed to their new assignments, a natural 
competitive team spirit developed among the different groups. This 
was stimulated through the posting of production records, rewarding 
the best performers with Awards of Achievement, Man of the Month Awards, 
and by promotions to higher classifications. Personal appreciation, 
extended by higher plant management, to outstanding achievers seemed to 
stimulate better performance. Slow learners were tutored, and the very 
few who simply "played games" were either "mutivnted" or terminated. 

Plant efficiency is best demonstrated by the fact that production 
perforaance of the plant, as measured by standard hours produced "per 
ho hr. man," led all other plants engaged in Model L-1011 activities, 
and by the end of the first year, the Watts-Willowbrook Plant guve 
back over 10,000 man hours of its direct labor budgets to the Burbank 
Plant. The dramatic savings produced at this plant is in direct con- 
flict with reports from other "hard-core" plants where they have 
suggested that a break-even point cannot be reached until three years 
after start up. 

COST REDUCTION 

Improved operating methods - otaling cost savings of $223,000 were 
approved arid implemented at the Watts-Willowbrook Plant during this 
period. Additional cost sa^ ings are in process. 

QUALITY 

Exacting quality is a must * ue to the critical structural requirements 
of the airplane assemblies i»roduced in this plant. The work force hivs 
received a number of commendations for the consistently high quality 
of its product. 

The first group ox' employees to qualify for ^ero Defect Awards was 
the Dept. 23-32 processing and paint group which processed over 
3,000 assemblies with no errors. Several other employees received 
individual awards. 

. AWHUAL PAYROLL 

By the ( nd of our first year of operation, we had an annual payroll of 
$2,08T,?52 which consisted of $l,Y50,8CO for hourly workers, and 
$336,99^ for salaried personnel. Because of our employment practices, 
the bulk of this money flowed directly into the Watts-Willowbn ok 
communities. As a basic industrial plant with no need to mark( t a 
product in the economically depressed community, the cash flow is 
entirely positive - requiring no offset or drain of community 
resource s. 



ZIV - SArETY 



In liri'? will; the corr.paiv ^icj lix ^ide . at'e •^crKi:.^: .'.r.a.tiv':..' 
for its employees, a Vorkiriaii' s *oi:jr4i\tt;r wit::: M-mi»ii ^ ' t! • 

trainee;. This c^*o\xp .neet,i; j:* :./:.;t*.y ba;ii? 1' ^^L^ir^v :> wit . 

recpoiisLtjiliiy I'or uncoveri.r.^*, a. a . r' iii,-.: prtoi.Lln. ..:ifri.;, h;i/.;{\; . 
Vlif t*lndin,vr.i,^ :u\* aincusiJfU ii* j< : • i ly trio plu:it vj'M.t»r'Hi it'ety 
Coiiunittt^e. i.V»rrocti aol-i^'fi ii: ' u:**ti wnrre ri*''''^iv.',H; y 'iiui vi )v".ui.r f^i . 
Eaoh member ^-f this '?-man t<;ni:i f-rnvided with .a .11 i t LriOtlv ;,uc 
;:;arety Bad^;**. Members re*»»iv(* r<>vilrir L»arety t^i . ' ^^t i ,:ina ijul't^t 
ini.* triu'tions. 

XV - CREDIT UmOU PAR'i IClPA'i ION 

We have encoiraged thrift among our 'T.ployees and have helpei \r.v . oo:> 
solidate outside debts into a lower interest rate credit union Ic in tv. 
eabe their prior financial burdens. 

Of the 2^43 hourly employees in tiie piant as cf year end, 19^ (Go, 
weri? saving with the credit union. A' the S'-ime time, ^-redit anica 
loans totaling $3^,^^*.^ were made to tiie trainees* 

XVI - ATVENDAIjCK 

We under'^tajid that attendance h:iv^ loci a major proMeri in other 
"disadvantfjged eraployoe" plants, Jind the Watts-Wi] icwbrook Plant was 
no exception. We found tht^re wore (.^tM.erally two crit icaj. periods in 
an employee/ s tf.»rmre when tn: wu;*. v'.:iii*:rablo. The fir^U one was durint' 
the ii itial training. }"^ri id wheii tl."' "rut blUiUi ^'f excitement w^re 
'■^''1'. 'i. ";e«Jond tli:u'^ wajv ii't'U" the oiaployee had r ^n^'' J-hr^Hi^fJi n 
iM.'cesSxMii of prcmotions .'.md wai; riM'(» ! vinf.;, mor'-^ nry tlian he w:ib 
ac'.'ustoraed to receiving. At tiiis p',»jnt he might r:.^aLon, "Why work 
five days a veeK when .four days pay will take care of ;uy currer.t 
requirein'.Tit:; 

Wc had oeen ''orcrwarnea cl tnis probleir. and, cunseqviontly , ad.iinister^d 
a J.ard-iiitt ing prograjr* of rriotivation by individueil a:*d group counseling, 
veitbai 'olid written reprimands, suspensions, and in the few cases where 
we cculd not reach the employee (approx. 10!J), ter::i: nations were 
execut'vi. 

Awards -^C A jnlevem-*jnt wu-e 5?:iv^'n to ail those whor»o ai te-:iian.:e was 

'^nf iary ana con*petlti'^n ijetv:e<:n ^-roups wai: r^t^nia .ated by the posti:.^; 
at/v'/n^anc* rec^rJu 1:. " ii"- jiiop ertcn week. Ab a , at)ser. 

were aoi.i to appr jximate-Ly ^.'l^ widch comparer very !*a^-c!\abl> with thr 
industry average 'or ^^riiUxu plant? of all types. 
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XVli - " bUDDY" oiSTa-l 

One of thf prime ingredients for successful operation of this manu- 
facturing plant is on-the-job training by qualified, experienced 
hourly employees. A special Job classification (Asse::;l'ler- 
instructor) was negotintod with the Union which eniibled us to sele^-l 
l'> workers from BurbanK who w.»ro fin-t R;;signed to work on the product 
ixl Burl.unk prior to its Lrunafcr to Watts. We scL-oted pei>ple with 
proven skills and for their interest, ability, and willingness to h.Mp 
others. 

When each class of trainees moved into production after graduating 
from the vestibule training phase, members were assigned to groups 
averaging 9 trainees to each experienced worker. 

The result was twofold: (l) The trainees learned their production 
assignments from experienced production hands, and (2) Because they 
related much better to their peers than to their superiors, many small 
problems and grievances were discovered and solved before they could 
become real problems. 

XVIII - RAP SESSIONS 

Once a month each supervisor took hir crew away from their work 
stations to one of our classrooms and informally "rapped with them 
in an hour-long relaxed meeting. In this way. the supervisor wjis able 
to keep his people abreast of developments within the plant and the 
company. Of equal importance, each trainee was encouraged to .speak 
up" on any work- related subject. 

This resulted in good lines of communication and helped to weld the 
individual teams together. It also improved trainee morale when they 
learned that their opinions were important to us. 

XVIV - C(M4UNITY SERVICE 

Many of our young trainees had outstanding warrants for arrest on 
traffic violations when hired. Through the efforts of our conselor, 
we were able to get 59 of 60 withdrawn by the court in return for 
arrangements for the fines to be paid in weekly increments. Aside from 
the personal benefits to these employees, the court received $1,800 in 
fines that it probably would not have received, and the taxpayers were 
saved the custodial costs that result from nonpayment. 

Before Christmas the plant distributed ?8 Lockheed Employee Recreation 
Club furnished Christmas baskets to families of needy employees. We 
also had an LERC sponsored Christmas party at the plant for over 200 
children of the employees. This was a festive occasion with treats, 
presents ant. a magnificant Black Santa Claus. 
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XVIV - COMI-lUMm SERVICE Icont 



Other examplfp of coinm;.nity ser\'ire include: 

1. Angel Morales, productio:; d •i^artraent mniia^.er, ii; pivisident o:' 
the Hani iio Sch >ol District .n East Lws /Vngele.s, 

r?. John Mance, in»iustrial relations manager, i:; a merabf*r t i" th«» 
C<^p .on Kiwiuii:; Club, member ol' the Advisuiy i^ouncU of ihr* 
Community Gkill Center (Oardena), and chairman of the K.Lbor 
and . ndustry Committee of the Jian Fernando Vallf»y NAAC!\ 

3. J. Pate, aGi:<?:ublor-instructor, is involved in recruiting' and 
coaching young minority people fr«n Compton in the Connie 
Mack Baseball Association. 

C. Johnson, trainee, is president of the Los Angeles Cli'ipter 
of the American Indian Athletic Association, which he helped 
found in This group has over 1,300 members, and L3 

engaged in developing American Indian youth through sports. 

5* H. Wilson, counselor, is coach of a group of young peop ^ in 
a basketball league from the Watts-Willovbrook area and 
another group from the Southwest Los Angeles area. 

A Grandy, training instructor, is a Little League baseball ^*oach. 

'I'h'^ plant had a heavy tour load of people from the community, inter- 
e^ited representatives Prom industry nnd numerous govexnimenta-i 
visitors. AIL tours w^-^re hoGt*;d Ly plaiit representatives. Wtier. 
I'ppropriate » ch'Art presentations were made, and a ]r>-:ninute docu- 
mentary rilm was ahown. The visitor's response mix^ entirely po; itive. 
Even those who may have come predispositioned to be critical went 
away with a Tull appreciation for the merits of this program. 

XX - SP0RT3 ACTIVITIE3 

An 8-team bowling league was organized under LERC sponsorship. Our 
teams nad a healthy mix of management as well as trainee personnel. 

:iie pljint had a basketball team in the LERC Burbank League* and they 
gave an outstanding account of themselves, winning their divisi ui 
.championship against more experienced teams. 

Plans are laid for a softball lea^^ue for workers and management. 

Vhes*? ?j.(jtivities have done much to establish rapport aiaon^^ aiL 
x*-.-VHis in the plarr:. 
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We have often been asked for the vital ingredients necessary to the 
success of a "hard-core" feeder plant such as ours. We will attempt 
to list the major ones belov» and spell out some of the lessons ve 
learned. 

A. rroblera of I Understanding 

A major obijtacle of implementation and success of hard-core employ- 
ment is a lack of understanding of the differences that exist 
between the white » middle-class society and the culture of the de- 
prived minorities. Further » even sympathetic and ccwmnitted people 
can have some pretty weird ideas Md attitudes about the "dis- 
advantaged." Some people expect the hard-core to be stupid and 
lazy^ if not immoral. How else can we explain the exclamations of 
surprise when» with little attention to their needs » such trainees 
turn out to be hard-working» possessed of native intelligence, and 
with a full ration of honesty? 

We soon realized that we were dealing substantially with cross- 
cultural problems and racial discrimination, and their combined 
effects on motivation. The ansvers are not obvious and we 
found that we could alienate and Icse trainees without knowing why. 

Without being condescending* we recognized that many new workers, 
regardless of color or background, were under tremendous pressures, 
real and LmaBined, in the new work situation. Often they were 
strangers in a strange environment, unaware of the significance 
of the spoken and unspoken expectations of their supervisors, 
their co-workers, and the company itself regarding work behavior* 
promptness in starting time, absenteeism, etc. 

From the traditional supervisor's viewpoint, some of the hard 
core seem to be overly sensitive to supervision and prone to 
distort helpful criticism into hostile attitudes. Experience and 
special supervisor training solved this problem. 

B. Top Management Support 

Support must be whole-hearted, as in the cose of Lockheed. 
V/ithout this, failure, or at best m»jdiocre performance, is 
assured. The only thing worse than an apathetic management ^;roap 
is the tendency of some to meddle - to pull the flowers up every day 
to see how the roots are growing, r'ortunately , we received only 
positive support from the parent plant. Our administrative policies 
and innovative operating techniques were encouraged rather than 
questioned. 
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C. Project Pla:; 

In*depth studies rr.unt. be undertiiKen prior to iinplcr.'-ntntiv>n. 
Ihv case of Lc/Kli'^od, was rt^cognized that on** m'U; with oxton:^ivf 
operations i:..'Ui?vj:t»ra«nt l>?icKi^roiina should be Hpp'>intovl projo^^t 
matiHger to ouordinntA input!' I'rora ail branch^:? r t nc parrnt. 
company intc a I'rojcct Hun. Once approved by ill branch h*?ad;. » 
this plan formed the basir> for subsequent pian:5 and action. 

D, Facility 

Our experience suggests that the physical aspects of a ghetto 
plant and the total working environment are factors that deserve 
special attention, k marginal or substandard plaxit in the gl.etto 
is as much of a problem as it would be in any other section of the 
community. The tone of this project was set with a brand new 
facility built to Lockheed's specifications according to I'irst 
class industrial park standards. The aesthetics of building 
design and landscaping were carefully considered. 

With area parameters and product lines already establishea, the 
10^4,000 sq.ft, plant was designed to provide the most econoraicitl 
division and flow of planned activities, and yet be flexible I'or 
adaptation to uuher manufacturing work in future yeers, 

h. Oovernment Parsieipation 

It is dilTivMil^. for any private industrial concern .^.^ coinpletoiy 
fund the cost or extensive and in-depth training required to 
produce liighiy skilled aerospace mechanics • /.Ithough the product 
line (Model L-1011) was a commerical enterprise, funded by Lockheed, 
as was the facility, it was possible to secure an KA-U Training 
Contract with the Labor Department to help offset excess training 
costs. This was an important asset. 

F. Plant Staff 

The plant staff wat: selected to complement the expected ethni;.: 
mix of the employees that would C(me to us from the community we 
planned to serve. (See Item V) 

Our very thorough search for candidates from among Black und 
Mexican-American personnel in our Burbank plant r<=»vealed a ^^rout 
number of peopxe with a high degn e of potentiai for managemont. 
positions. From these groups we 5 elected the most qualified in 
the following areas t 

i. Experience in the areas tt. t»e uiiperv1;;ed. 

ir". CupervlLory jr management potential. 

3. Entnusiasrn and dedication to the succ^^t^t; of the prugrm. 
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We selected the e wo felt would n Intf best tv. iir future 
employees atid w: o were genuinrly nterested iu tl^rn;. We 
shied aviy from selecting tinyotie vuo wouid be filoorHtio in 
their new posit on and tend to "talk down" tc the employees. 
We knew our f in t Job in the new plant would be to establish 
credibility in ^he cowiiunity. 

The staff perso: nei were selected -nany months Vefore the plant 
was activ.;ted. They were placed in training assigniaents within their 
respectivr bran* hes at the parent plant to round out their 
experiencf in tie functions they were to be responsible for. 

Once a we-k for approximately six months, the project manager (who 
ultimately becai.e the plant manager) conducted ^'brainstorming** 
sessions \/ith tie future staff. All phases of future plant 
operation;, were discussed in depth. 

Each membt-r of he future Watta-Wiliowbrook mairtgement team 
benefited from * hese sessions by learning in ad/ance how he wouKl 
interphasi with other members. Baoh man*8 pen^oniiiity also beccune 
known to :.ll members of the team, end all members participated in 
knocking c»ff each other •s "rough" edges. 

By the em. of tnese sessions, what had started out to be a group of 
individuaJs, had become a knowledf t^able, purpofeful team. 

^. Establishing the Work Environment 

We cannot overstress the importance of accepting nothing less than 
top performance and adherence to posted rules of conduct by the 
trainees. It is most iBq>ortant to have primary rules and 
regulations in writing and posted. In addition, they must be 
thoroughly explained to the trainees in advance. Our work force 
was comparatively young (average age - 26 years), and for most of 
them this was their first introduction to an ir.iustrial plant 
environment. 

Although we treated each trainee as an individ'ial, with under- 
standing ar.d a reasonable attitude towards any problems he may havo 
brought with him, we did not relax any standards which were applied 
equally to all employees. As a result, the great majority 
responded exceptionally well. As in all groups, however, there 
seems to be a small percentage who cannot be reached. After much 
extra counseling, followed by light disciplinary measures, we 
found that termination of employment was the only way out 
for approximately 12.3? of the people hired. (See Item VI) 
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XXI - SUMMARY 

Establishing the Vcrk Envlrcrnient (jont'd) 



Although we felt we hud fuii^^i ^•aci* time thi:? war. nec<»si;ui7^ 
llmxt benefited ty ^.elting rii the "doadwood" and by guiniw,.; 
the respect oV the peop]** j'otuiufd. We lived ly \Ur princii^" 
thru, wf would fiive tho triiinrcs a **htuid up»" not h "handouU 

H. Work Schedules 

It is exceedingly important to h-jivc work available at the proper 
time and in the proper amounts for each class of trainees when 
they graduate into the production shops. Too little work will 
either result in inefficiency « laziness « and loss of profit « or 
a layoff of employees » which would cause alarm and fznistration 
in the community and destroy the credibility of the company. On 
the other hand^ too much work will cause initial schedule slippage 
which is also very costly. 

Work transfer plans and schedules for the first year were worked 
out far in advanct .^f need» and in every case* the tools » equipment 
and materi al wore made available in tine to permit the most 
efficient op<*ration. {See Item X) Every trainee graduate had a 
production Job waiting for him upon graduation. 

J . The C ounselor':: Hojr 

A:: r.tatod oof ore- ^ wo expected our future work forc»» to be compara- 
tively young 'ind with personality and behavior patterns estaMished 
For most of them* employment with Lockheed was to be their first 
experience in an industrial environment and at a regular Job. 

Our task» therefore » was to encourage good work habits and to 
develop individual confidence and self-sufficiency in each employee. 

Although all of the staff would be called on to provide supportive 
counseling from time to time» we realized that we also would need 
the services of a full-time counselor. We felt that the counselor 
should be relatively young (to preclude a generation gap) and work 
well with ghetto-oriented people. We felt that professional » 
clinically-oriented industrial psychologists might do more haixi 
than good. 

We were exceedingly fortunate to hire a well qualified Black* 
orlfjinally from the ghetto » who had worked several years for 
another aircraft company » the last year of which hr spent in a 
sinilar» but smaller ftard-core plant. 
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XXI - SUMMARY 



I. The Counselor's Role (cont'd) 

This bftciground gave hia understanding and the ability to point 
the trai lee in the right direction. In the beginning, aany 
tr;iinees were inclined to **pl«y gaaes^ with him, but as hiu 
ability to see through gaoie«»playing dialogue and actions became 
established, only the foolhardly again attempted it. 

On the other han^, he performed many services such as recall of 
bench varrantr (See Item XVIV), getting repossessed autos back, 
home counseling on domestic problems, adjudicating wage attach- 
ments with creditors. Weekly group counseling during the 
training phase* covered such subjects as adjustment to the in- 
dustrial environment, rules, regulations and how to coonunicate. 
Individual counseling on specific problems was provided vhen the 
need arose. 

The counselor was vital to the success of our plant. Note must 
be made here, however, that he was careful not to \isurp the 
authority of the trainee's supervisor and indeed interphased 
with the supervisor in all areas except where specific in- 
formation had been offered in confidence. 

*rhe Instructor's Role 

In addition to having technical competency in the courses to be 
taught, the instructor must be able to relate to and cope with 
people with all sorts of hangups and differences in compre- 
hension, communication, and personality « 

Although most of our trainees were serious and eager to learn, 
there were always one or two in each class who, to establish 
themselves as "leaders** in the eyes of the others, were always 
in the forefront with trick questions and other ploys to keep 
them on "center stage." The instructor had to be sharp enough to 
counteract this without alienating the offender. 

At the other end of the spectrum, there are those who do not 
completely understand but are too shy to ask questions. These 
people must be reinforced and given confidence. Therefore, the 
instructor must be able to adjust and see that each trainee 
needs an approach fitted to his personality. 

The instructor, as were most of ours, should be comparatively 
young and exceptionally dedicated. He must be able to relate, 
and must never try to bluff. The trainee can recognize a 
phony. They have great sophistication in certain aspects of 
human relations. 
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i'!. It our irJ3truct.'r;i vorc .atc:i:i:,dinriy ;5;.cv-i':;;Tru: i;: 

ev iojit. The csloem in wlw^ -i thrv Wf^re hcla ;y i hi ; rnlM-';: ; 

nc out ly a ^ift. w.:* approiriulion Iv. tin r. by racij oUsr 
gr idufiiion. 

K. Th ' ;jupervijor^;s hole 

llio most impcrtant key lo succoas iici; in the skill v^f t^v f./st- 
line supervisor. He must now - r*crc than ever bcfjre - rw:JS- /o 
the ability to lead, guide, oounsel, and discipline. A ncv ; :> 
is a trauiaatic experience. :5o.T.e trainees nuvc faiied so ::.:in,v 
times before that they are afralil to fail a^ain- A negative 
attitude is the bigges: factor to overcome. We tried to teuci; 
our trainees tc pluy t:;.-j winning game. 

Kffective commnifatioi. is a Koy olem**at. The supervisor mu;-- bo 
a good listener, iie must be l,onoci ui.J lot thvm know "how 
Insincerity c^r brcuon premi;;ei; or a put roni/ In?; attitude w 
alienate hard-core trainees Taster thaii uny other act. 

The suporviisor ;aus? leui-n the 'Mialo^ue how lo c^ounsel. On ihr 
otlier hand, oounr)^?iing rnuut !>e rirm; lh',7 luiiy v. fir^a u^iM l\.v 
supcrviiior luA ^^y lo ".^on" w *'put him *>n." I.jum-; :: or 
airrer..nc-: la- supervisor's part only i rolon<.;j rohut i : i tai : 
tt/id irihibit:; mclivuticn. 

Until u:i employee can relate Lo :us supervi:- r, i;o sees him ur 1 
policeman - someone who will punish him. T;ie supervisor murt trike 
whatever time is necessary to make him understanu why is beim: 
rewarded or reprimanded. 

It is very important to repeat instruction:. 'Vhr super^'i:;or ^ast 
have patience. Ruxes of conduct must be in writing. Lot the- 
employee know what is exp rcted and then follow up. ^ 

Motivation factors - show sincere appreciation for u Jv;b w ii 
done. Kach little cucces;: gives greater confidence and motivate-, 
greater achievement. Don't have a double standard. If they know 
the* are accepted, they will respond. 

New trainees need lo identify with positive things; each i;mali 
success with a job^ in their relations with their co-worken; 
and supervision, will help. 
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'SSI - SUMMARY 



The Supervisor's Role (cont'd) 

A good supervisor must believe that trainees have tremendous 
potential. Properly trainel, disciplined and notivated, they 
will out-produce the average worker and will vlenonstrate prrat 
pride in their work, their i5roup and the company. 

The task is not easy, but the rewards are great Ln tlie ^^.utis- 
faction and priae of having assisted a fellow human beinp:, n: d 
in having developed a productive employee who, by his peri'crr ance ♦ 
reflects credit on his supervisor, the company, and the comminity. 

L. Trainee Involvement 

Applying the standard that all people do their best when the; 
feel they are important and they are needed, we used every 
opportunity to get the trainees involved in plant activities 
and programs • 

1. V/e solicited suggestions for improvement of plant 
activities. A wealth of ideas were received, many of 
which were implemented, and the originators were 
promptly recognized. 

2. Ve selected our plant slogan from trainee's suggestions. 

3. ^'e established a formal Workman's Safety Committee made 
up of trainees. 

U. We allowed trainees to stand on their own feet and to be 
respotsible for their own actions. 

[). olow J earners received special tutoring, but no one was 
^crutched." 

6. At the request of the employees, we approved th6ir 

bringing food into the plant for pre-Christmas parties. 
"Juring the lunch period, which for that day we extended, 
each cf the ten groups brought in hams, turkeys, sweet 
potato pies, etc., and exchanged presents. This brought 
everyone in the plant closer together. Not one instance 
of alcohol or other intoxicant was noted. 

Promoting from the Ranks 

A great inhibiting factor to morale, motivation, and perform?ince of 
employees is in prAviding only dead-end Jobs. In every Instance 
except for the initial staff and the few experienced workers who 
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Promoting from the Ranks (cont^d) 



vere transferred from Burbank* all promotions were made from 
-mplqjrees in the plant. This provided an incentive and once 
again demonstrated that the company vas sincere in its efforts 
to provide opportunities for the community it vaa serving. 

Group Motivation 

Correction of behavior or performance deviations is sometimes 
best handled by the Informal leadership vithin the trainee's 
group. This cannot or should not be planned by manegsmsnt> 
Group discipline should not supplant management's reapoasi** 
bility and, further, any collaboration between formal and 
informal leadership vould render both ineffective. 

The point is: Allov each group of employees to operate vithin 
acceptable constraints. There is, of course, nothing inno- 
vative about these concepts. Most eiqiloyees understand that a 
company cannot operate without order and discipline, and our 
people at the Watts-Willovbrook plant are no exception. More- 
over, the extent to which a .work force is self -motivating is 
the extent to which plant morale is sustained. 

In order to curb a problem of absenteeism, one training class 
developed a paper clock with the working day sector clearly 
defined. Inscribed vere the worus, *'These eight hours belong 
to Lockheed.** Whenever a trainee currived at his work station 
late, or vhen one returned to the Job after a day of absence 
he woxad find one of these clocks at his workbench. This kind 
of ^'counseling" generally led to the desired result. 

We vere fortunate that the vast majority of eniployees demon- 
strated a high degree of motivation and morale. 

Militant Einployees 

This problem has never come up in the Lockheed plant. Our good 
fortune in this area may be due to the fact there vas nothing 
in our plant policies and actions to encourage or stimulate anti- 
establishment actions. 

Thefts of Ccwipany Property 

Although other hard-core plants have had bad experiences among 
their employees , theft vas non-existent at the Watts-Willowbrook 
plant. We were prepared to cope vith this by instituting 
various controls, but there are no recorded instances of any* 
thing of value missing. We attribute this tc the pride the 
employees had in *'their" plant and their Jobs. 
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Q. Morale 

AU of the posltiv* insrtdlents not«d •Itcwhert in this rtpmrt 
hav* r*«\ated in our b«tt eoaaodlty, a plant-vldo spirit and 
enthuaiani that is rartly s««n in an iaOustrial ataoaptert. 
This vas dMonstratad tgr an exeapUonally high dagrta of aetivlty 
during working hours, ^ gesturM of appraolation and friendship , 
and hf such Alnor yet significant sYidsaea as tha ttbsanoa of 
marks on tha vails of our rastrooas. 

In the beginning, attraetlYe badge tabs vera aeda for all 
personnel vith the plant identification and a slogan vhidi 
vas selected froa the best subaitted by the traineea thflMelves, 
"Making Coaaunity Progress." (See Itea I) These ax« proudly 
vom in the coaaunity aa veil aa in the plant. Ireryooe ia alao 
proud of the aign over the eaployee'a entrance, "Thru thia door 
paaa the beat aircraft aechanica in tha vorld." 

Our plant aotto ia: 

"Black ia Beauti^a, 
ao ia Broun 
Yellov 
Red 
Vhite 

We're Juat people here." 



W. F. Scfaventner 
Plant Manager 
Watta-Vlllovbrook Plant 
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ABE Adult Basic Education 

ABLE Adult Basic Learning Examination 

AEC Atomic Energy Commission 

AFLCIO American Federation of LaborCongress of Industrial Oiganizations 

AFSCME American Federation of State, County and Munidpal Employees 

BIB Biographical Information Blank 

CAMPS Cbopeiative Area Manpower Systems 

CEP Concentrated Employment Piopim 

CORE Congress of Racial Equality 

CSR Contract Service Representative 

DOL (United States) Department of Labor 

DOT Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

DVR Department of Vocational Rehabilitation 

EEA Emergency Employment Act of 1971 

EEC Equal Employment Opportunity 

EEOC Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 

EIN Employers Insurance Number 

ES (State) Employment Service 

ESL Entf ish as a Second Language 

ETS Educational Testing Service 

FEPC Fair Employment Practice Commission 

FHA Federal Housing Administration 

GAO General Accounting Office 

GATB General Aptitude Test Battery 

GED General Education Diploma 

HIRI Human Interaction Rese^h Institute 

HIT Hi^ Intensity Training 

HOT Hand»On Training center 

HRD (California Department oO Human Resources Development 

HRDI Human Resources Development Institute of the AFLrCIO 

IRS Internal Revenue Service 

JOBS Job Opportunities in the Business Sector 

JRE Job-rekted education 

MA Manpower Administration 

MDTA Manpower Development Training Act 

NAACP National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 

NAB National Alliance of Businessmen 

NASA Naticmal Aeronautics & Space Administration 

NET National Educational Television 

NYC Neighborhood Youth Corps 

OEO OfRce of Economic Opportunity 

OFCC Office of Federal Contract Compliance 

OIC Opportunities Industrialization Center 

OJT On-the-job training 
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RMA Regional Manpower Administrator 

SER Service>Employment*Redevelo|»nent 

SES State Employment Service 

SR Social reinforcement 

SUIC SkUli Upgrading in Qeveland 

TAT Training and Technology. 

TESL Teaching English as a Second Language 

T-Group A training group in which the group itself determines what shall be 
discussed, where frank feedback of each person's perceptions of the Impact 
of other group members is encouraged, and ^Mhut tiie leader serves mainly as 
process observer and facilitator 

UAW United Auto Workers 

VA Veterans Administration 

WIN Woric Incentive Program 

YTEP Youth Training Employment Project 
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SUGGESTED READINGS IN 
MANPOWER TRAINING FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 



Arkin, R., Smith, R. L., & Usian, S. S. Ho\\\io train supenisors in behavior moJificafon 
U.S. Department of Labor Contract No. 82-05-70-05. Los Angeles Mcntec 
Corporation, April 1972a.: 

On..' of four manuals designed to aid supervisors in trainmg employees 
particularly the hard-core disadvantaged, and to enable management to streng'tlieiV, 
broaden and maintain an lestablisht J, operational social reinforcement system 
Provides guidelines and procedures for training supervisors in tiieory and practical 
application of behavior modification. To be used by the relatively experienced 
teacher or trainer. (See Arkin, et al, below; Mentec Corporation; and Smith, et al for 
companion manuals.) 

Arkin, R., Smith, R. L., & Uslan, S. S. Supervisory workbook on behavior modification 
U.S. Department of Labor Contract No. 82-05-70-05. Los Angeles- Mentec 
Corporation, April 1 972b. 

One of four manuals designed to aid supervisors in training employees, particularly 
hard-core disadvantaged, and to enable management to strengthen, broaden and 
maintam an established, operational social reinforcement system. Designed tor 
supervisors to use while attending a training program on behavior modification. Mi ant 
to be used with How to Train Supervisors in Behavior Modification. (See Arkin el al 
above; Mentec Corporation; and Smith, et al, for companion manuals.) 



Hacker, T. E. Assessment of the disadvantaged in manpower programs. A review and 
analysis. U.S. Department of Labor Contract No. 92-06-72-07. Los Angeles: Human 
Interaction Research Institute, 1971. 

Summarizes available information about assessment of the disadvantaged in 
manpower programs by (I) comparing traditional techniques ^ ith new ones 

(2) pulling together new knowledge that has emerged from these research efforts, and 

(3) analyzing the special potential of newly developed assessment devices for 
counseling the disadvantaged. Includes some further steps that might be taken to 
improve assessment in manpower programs. 



Bakke, E. W. The mission of manpower policy.. Kalamazoo, Mich.: W E. Upjohn Institute 
for Employment Research, April 1969. 

Considers two paramount objectives that have traditionally motivated government 
efforts in the manpower field: ( 1) amplification of the economic strength of the 
nation, and (2) improvement of the economic and social well-being of the individual 
Suggests that the second objective is being stressed now i)y government programs to 
the detriment of the first, thereby bringing about only anotlier form of public 
assistance which, the author claims, is not the end sought by a positive manpower 
policy that must be concerned with the total labor force, not just the disadvantaged 
Suggested are ways to develop a positive manpower policy that deals with both 
objectives. 



Bertchcn H.» Gordon, J, E., Hayes, M, E., & MiaL H. Rifle modvUnghole plavinf: A 
manual tor vocational development and employment agemiesWS, Department of 
Labor Contract No. Washinptun. \)X' Manpower Sdenee Scaices 

Inc., 1%^). 

Product or an lAperiniental and dcnionstiation |m>ject in which the stalTs of six 
manpower agencies cooperated to ex|)lore how sophi>ticuted unc of lole-uiodohnp and 
role-playing techniques coiikl help them in their work with the disadvantaged 
Material is directed to counselon;, coaches, conununity aides, vocational instructors, 
employment agency administrators or anyone who is concerned with employing the 
disadvantaged. 



Blood, M. R,, & Hulin, C L. Alienation, environmental characteristics and worker 
responses. Journal of Applied Psycholog)\ |%7, Vol. 51, 284-2^0. 

Data gathered from 1900 male workers located in 21 plants in the eastern United 
States are analyzed to determine the influence of environmental characteristics 
presumed to index feelings of alienation from middle-class norms. Predictions were 
made that (I) workers \n communities with middle-class nonns would function in 
their jobs differently from alienated workers and would report higher satisfaction on 
highly skilled jobs; and (2) pay shoild have a stronger effect on the satisfaction of 
alienated workers, in the case of blue-collar workers, the study confirmed the 
predictions. 



Bloom, R., & Barry, J, R. Detenninants of work attitudes among Negroes. Jtnnnal ot 
Applied Psychology: I <)67, VoL 5 1 , 29 1-2^4., 

Tl:e motivation-hygiene theory of work attitudes assumes that two independent sets 
ot variables determine job satisfaction and dissatisfaction. The generality of this 
theory was tested with responses from 85 Negro blue-collar workers to a 40-iteni 
questionnaire.. These data were compared with the same data from 117 white 
blue-collar workers. It is suggested that the two-factor theory may hav^ different 
implications when applied to low status work than it would when applied to high 
status work. 



Blumberg, PJ. Corporate responsibility and the social crisis. Hoshw I'niversitv Law 
Review. 1970, Vol. 50, No. 2, 12-30. 

Seeks to collect and analyze all the relevant judicial, administrative and statutory 
materials in an effort to understand the development of the standards of corporate 
responsibility to society in the past, and to determine the present scope of legal 
authority for business participation in the solution of critical social problems. 



Burack, E. H. Examples of manpower strategies in the public and private sectors 
Chicago: Frank H. Cassell & Associates, 1968. 

Short report on three manpower planning studies at a steel company, a state 
employment agency and a larger retail food tlrm. Cassell & Associates developeil 
programs for manpower planning, manpower utilization, human resource develop* 
ment, employment and recruiting, now careers, and the recruiting, selecting and 
training of minority group managers. 



Burck, G. A new business for business. Reclaiming human ^c^(>urcc^ / ifrtune. !%*<. \ ol 
77, No. 1. I59-I6I, 198-200,202. 



Deals with U.S. business' first tentative steps to struggle with the problem of Nc^rro 
unemptoynoent and describes efforts to show that the business community can W 
successful in the field of education. Discussed are (h projects in South ( arolina, 
California, New York, Chicago and Georgia, among others, (2) several companies that 
have attempted to hire and tram the disadvantaged, and (3) various nonprofit 
organizations that provide tratnmg for the hard-core unemployed Negro. 



Burt, S. M., & Strincr» H. h. Toward f^rearcr industry and gm crnnienr invohentau m 
manpower developmenL Kalamazoo* Mich.: W.E, Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Research, September 1968. 

Focuses on the problem of providing employment and promotional opportunity for 
the under-employed and unemployed poor, and suggests that ( 1 ) assistance be 
provided employees by government agencies that first must begin to view themselves 
as employeis and practice what they preach to non-government employers; and 
(2) government and industry begin to find a way to eliminate those conditions in our 
country*s education system that permit an individual to be disadvantaged when he 
enters the labor market. 



Callcnder, E. S. Business and the hard-core unemployed. The ghetto subculture. 
Personnel. 1968, Vol. 45, No. 4, 8-1 4. 

Based on an address presented at an American Management Association conference 
on mobilization for urban action programs. Describes the creation and perpetuation 
of the ghetto througli white attitudes and community norms. Concludes that the 
ghetto can be transformed by private industry utilizing a training program like the 
New York Street Academy, tn which business would sell itself to unemployed young 
people in the streets. 



Cassell, F. H, The job delivery system: Part I of three-part series. Chicagoland, Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry* October 1968. 

Discusses the job delivery system* which tends to favor only those who are most 
advantaged. States that a disadvantaged person can be taken into the job system but 
that certain strategies are i ceded to get him there and others to hold him there. 
Author^s strategy includes ( ) guaranteeing a job at the end of training, (2) creating a 
state of mind that screens p<^ople into the system rather than out. (3) creating small 
successes upon which larger ones can be built, (4) facing the reality that differences 
exist in both people and com sanies. 



»ell, r. H. The imblu employe lent service Organization m change. Ann Arbor 
Mich.: Academic Publications. I )68. 

Collection of public addresses by Frank H. Cassell. fonner director of the U.S 
Employment Service (March I »66 September I%71 Included is material not 
generally available through tlu Employment Serriee Review: Some titles m this 
collection are Jobs jor the HanHo'Employ m Private Enterprisis, A Look at the 
Disadvantaged Employer. Training. The Change Agent, Creanve Solutions to 
Manpower Programs, and Planning., Organizing and Usmg Research Programs in the 
State Employment Service System 



renters. R & liuticntl.al. D. fc. Intrinsic and extrinsic job motivations among different 
scgncnts o. ihc working population. Journal of Applied Psychohgv. ml. Vol. 50. 

A selected cross-section of the working population (692 poopio was intcrvie^od witii 
respect o job motivation. The extent to which extrinsic or intnnsic obcrponenN 

levels iiitnnsic jc-b components (opportunity for self-exprcs.sion inlcrest-valiie <,i 

cL'^TT"^'^ '^l" l).S. //auon firm marking 10 years of success in hirin, lu,rJ 
l )6S Washington. D.C.: Urban Action Clearinghouse. October 

I^^^'uo on". M«^.^husetts. a thriving young company that has 

T.^^ 71 V u ^ «~"P employees, which has produced 

Tar/mpt^ipr^JL^^^^ ^'^'"^ ^--^ Productivity, and 

^ ae^iniiourrovV"^ ^'^"^ Acti.>n 

Compilation of short descriptions of urban programs in consumer affairs, education 
n^l.^ VT"'' otJ'" subjects; organized by the National 

»^"J3^L°H^T'""'' ^''P businessmen. ch«nbers of commerce and trade 
associations develop programs in their problem areas. 

*„ "l''"^^' ■'"''/man matching in the 70' Datamation Technical 

Publishing. Pasadena. California. 1971. Vol. 17 Part 1. No. 3. 22-27 '^-CmuJl 

l^^sSL\i'^'''Ti h"'"'^'''"^ ^"^^ '•"•^ ^"'^ ^PP"""^'^ semi-skilled and 
^w-skmed blue-collar and white-collar jobs. Presents a Self-Interview Checklist to 

oLfiL (^hTr ? °3 j°VPP'*""t*^ activities preferences and experience, a Job 
' ^'l"^ ^""^ '° S^^^^' comparable inform^ion on job^ 

erp:ryme^^;te^^^^^^^ P^^*^^*- -««^'^^ ^—o"- 

^°^Lyr. Business and the hard-core unemployed: Promise and perfonnance. Social 

S'/'^rM^^ what business has accomplished in delivering on its promises of jobs for 

nd n » " ! ' ^ f •'^''^-^""^ approaches to training 

and (3) communi y-based subsidiaries. Suggests that corporate programs to aid the 
hard-core are still in a formaiive period. 



Cohn. J, Is business meeting the chall nge of urban atfairs'^ Harvard Business Ri iie v 
1970, VoK48, No. :,68-«2. 

Having surveyed 247 major corporations that initiated an urban atfairs program . 
several years ago, the author analy/os results and offers guidelines for developmg ,ui 
effective corporate urban affairs program. 



Cohn. J. The new business of busmjss A study of a corporate program lor the 
disadvantaged. Urban Affairs Quarurh. |970, Vol. 6, No. L 7 1-87, 

Account of an effort by a major American corporation to develop and operate a 
program for trainmg, retaining and upgrading disadvanUged workers. Events jf this 
study took place from 1968 to 1970, in the aftermath of the urban riots of the 
summer of 1967. Discussed are successes and failures of the program some two years 
into its existence, and its key problem: running a sound business while providing for 
the needs of a particular group of unskilled and disadvantaged employees. 



Cohn, J. New challenges in manpower traming. The consciata oj the corporutions. New 
York: Economic and Manpower Corporation, 1971. 

One chapter of a larger study of 247 large corporations' urban affaln programs 
instituted largely in response to the appeals of government and industry leaders after 
the report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, in 1968. Discusses 
the scope and impact of job development and training programs for disadvantaged 
workers, and suj^gests that the structure of corporate institutions and the structure of 
the larger economy determine the extent and success of such programs. 

Cohn, J. Public Service Careers. The need for realis»n. New Generation, 1971, Vol. SI 
No. I, 15-20. 

Discusses the Public Service Careers^PSC) program, which broadens and deepens the 
involvement of public agencies in national manpower efforts. Program is a response to 
considerable evidence that the private sector's .specially designed employment and 
training efforts are not succeeding. Discussed arc advantages and disadvantages of PSC 
and how, taking these into consideration, PSC can be made to work. 



Colbert J., & Hohn. M Guide to manpower trainm. New York: Behavioral 
hiblicutions. Inc., 1 07 1., 

Intended tor operating personnel in manpower training progianis and lias iwo basu 
purposes: ( I ) to help staff recognize major problems of sociall> disadvantaged adult 
trainees, and (2) to provide staff with practical njclliods foi helping Iraiiues copi- 
with these problems. Kirst section deals with the use of a team approach: second 
section discusses the administrative side of manpower programs and includes a 
proposed model lor traming of manpower personnel, final sections thscuss 
philosphical concepts underlying manpower programs and the personal qualms and 
confusions cxperienLcd l>\ operating personnel.. 



Commiltcf for tconomic Development. Trammg and lobs for thv urban poor. New 
York: Author. July 1070. 



Pl.eprint of Chapter I of a Statement on National Policy hy the same title, including 
"synopses of subsequent chapters of the statement as well. Explores ways of abating 
poverty that arises from unemployment: considers current manpower training and 
employment progiranis. makmg a number of n*commendations for strengthening and 
improving them: and concerns itself with increasing the productivity of the nation.il 
economy hy making the labi)r force more productive. 



Comptroller Cioncral of the United .*»tates. EraluaUon of results and Oklmimstratupn of the 
Job Opportunitm in the Rusme^s Sector (JOHS) Program in fh *' cities Report to ihe 
Congress. Washington. D C. Maich 24. M)7I 

Covers: ( I ) results of JOBS Proj.ram operations. (2) observations on certain problems 
in the conceptual basis and design of the program. (3) needed improvements in 
program operations, (4) monitoring JOBS Program contractors* and (5) comments by 
DOL and NAB. Conch dcs that JOBS has been effective in focusing the attention of 
businessmen on employ nent prcblems of disadvantaged persons and in eliciting broad 
responses ai d commitn enfs by many private employers to hire, train and retain the 
disadvantage but that reports ( n accomplishments hy DOl. and NAB are overstated. 
JOBS Progi im problcr»s concern the need for more meaningful data on program 
operations, juestions n laling t<' how the program was conceived and designed, and 
improvcmci 's needed ir the opeiation and administration of the program. 



Comptroller (anci.il ol Iht United States. Federal manpowvi traunng programs HAO 
nmdusuoiK and nhsen. tiony Report to the U.S. Senate. (*oniniittei- on Appropna 
lions. Washifigton. D.C. rebniary 17. U>7: 

Includes. < I) background on manpower training programs. (2) description of 
manpower urograms: funding and udminislrution: (3) summary of General Account- 
ing Office (GAO) findings, conclusions and recommendations on manpower 
programs; . nd (4)overdl observations. Findings and conclusions cover program 
design, eligibility and screening, counseling, occupational and academic training. Job 
development and placement, nonitoring, follow-up, program planning, support 
services, m:) lagement inlormatioi systems and financial matters. 



J Confcrenoe Board. I ducat to i\ training and employment oj the disadvantaged 
Studies in l^Jblic Affair . No. 4. New York Author. 1 W). 

Report on The ( on crence Boards panel discussions on how to bring the 
undereducatcd and unt ained disadvantaged into the mainstream of industry 's regular 
work force. Represent: tives from business, education, governn^ent, organized labor, 
and research and plan.nng organizations discu.ss three topics: basic education joh 
training and job placement. 



Corwn, R. I). New workers m the hanking inJusin I ntinnrif} niu>rt V S IX'n irimcni 
Contract No. 81-34^0.01 New York. New York Vm^xm^^. Dtparimcni 
of Sociology, June 1 970. ' 

Discusses Equal Employmcni Opporiunily emphasis now manifcM in some New York 
banks and is intended lo ;>ssist in the development of l lO programs Described ire 
(I) agmricant changes in the job and labor markets that help create opportunities for 
minority workers; (2) energetic and willing responses of management; and (3> vital 
elements of the employment sequence - reciuiting. hiring, placement, trainnc 
promotion and retention. 



Delacorte. A. Fulfilling the potential nj NYC-2: Preventive phonetics for teaching 
English pronunciation to Spanish-speaking trainees. New York: Mobilization for 
Youth. Inc.. August 1971. 

Describes Mobilization for Youth's language workshop attempt to teach English to 
LaUn youth who have had little schooling in their native tongue. The method used 
preventive phonetics, (I) sequences learning material according to pronunciation 
rather than lexical stnicture. (2) teaches the student to know what he wants to sav 
even if he cannot say it yet. and (3) illustrates phonemic differences between the 
student's native language and English. 

Diamond. D. E.. & Bedrosian. H. Industry hiring requirements and the emplovmcni oi 
dtsadtvntagcd groups. Foi the U.S. Department of Labor. C ontract No. 8 1 -34-66- 
New York : New York University. School of Commerce. 1 970. 

ITJLu^'^^T"^ ''f''' °" requirements, preferences ami 

procedures of major indu.stnes in New York and St. Louis, as they relate to the 
disadvantaged worker. Hiring requirement guidelines for a variety of entry- and 
near-cntry-level jobs were developed from the data. Discusses the variability in hiring 
requirements and practices and its implications for manpower policy and programs. 

Drcnnan. W. I), (cd.) Tin' fourth strike Hiring and training the disadvantaged New 
York: American Management Association. 1970. 

Collection of articles concerning the employment programs for hiring hard-core 
unemployed. Topics include initiation, staffing, conduct and financing of the training 
program m small companies. .Some articles arc ba.sed on ca.se histories from business 

Drob. J.. & Shcblak. V. Training the hard-core unemployed. Manpower. 1969. Vol. I. No 
I , J8-30. 

Overview of the kind of education and understanding needed to train the h .nl-corr 
unemployed lor ;.n entry-level job. Suggests that in order to be ellective in:ii.p(.wrr 
programs must be aware of the background, low ahicational att:i.niiu„t .„,.! 
motivation of the disadvantaged. Long-term preparation for a job work sample 
a.ss.ssinents and crisis counseling are cited as souiul tecliniqius to utili/.' ni in 
employment program 



Lckman B. K f nU ixthrmiails iu nunpoHir nvfu s / /»• u asihihii of atunlinii 
tnailahh- .Manprnver Dextlopment Scnias witit ns,J,ntul jddmum tn-atma,! 

I" i^'!i''"J:' ^' S. Dcpariment of Ljbor Contract N... 

H--36.7I^7. New York: Mobiliration lor Youth. Inc.. November l»>7|. 

.Survey of the addict's point of view was the first step in studying ti.e feasibility ot 
couphnp Manpower Development Services with a residential addiction trcatnuni 
racihty. Concludes that (I) interest in sueh a facilitv is high. (:»"w,.rk re;ilitN 
perception oi the resident addict is unclear, and (3) simply provKhujt in;inm)Wsr 
services is not enouglt. 



tekman. B. K.. & Feifer. I. Field experiments in nuinpuwvr issues The cfuns of 
l^netary incentives on the leaming of remedial English h\ disad\>antagcd trmmrs 
U.S. Department of Labor Contract No. 82 .^^71-07. New York. Mobilization for 
Youth. Inc.. October 1 97 1. 

Disadvantaged Spanish-speaking youth are reinfoned for learning to spc;ik. rciki ..nd 
write Lnglish. Monetary incenthres are used with one group, while a point incentive is 
used with a control group. No significant difference is found in the groups 
motivation to lean Englisli; several reasons for this are offcrinl. 



Economic Development Council of New York City. New dw ensmvs in urban anion 
Fifth annual meeting report. New York: Author. I«)7I. 

Covers highlights of the fifth annual meeting of the Economic Devclopnunl ( oinu il 
ot New York City, and includes five presintations th. t stress the use ot the 
capabilities of the business community m relation to vital iiihan problems 

Educational Testing Service. Research on the disadvantage J An annotated li^t oi 
relevant hTS studies. 1951-1969. Princeton. N.. .: Author. August 1069. 

Lists a number of Educational Testing Service (KTS) rescarcl reports and papers with 
bnef annotations. 



Ennets, W. H. The black man in the world of work. I'roU ssitw tl Psvt hohev l«)70 V,>l 
I. No. 5.435-443. 

Based on a symposium presented at the 77th annual eoi mention ol tlie Amerie.in 
Psychological Association in Washington. D.C. States that t. h s?lei tion procedures, in 
spite of the Civil Rights Act o\ 1964. are generally (je. red to the white Anpl.) 
majority, and that educational and test requirements too - .ftcn do not demonstrati- 
any validity even at lop ioh levels. Suggests that af)plie;. -t si-kction procedures he 
an outgrowth of logical organization planning and specific e nploycr needs. 



Evans, R. N.. Mangum. (•. I, . & Prapjn. O, tdtUiUion far anploxmcfu ihv hdck}inu4* J 
and potential of ifw l*^f>s t ^n aft^^nal vihuvtion appiatJnH nt\, Polio IM|H?fN in llum.n^ 
ResourccNand Induslri tl Rokilions No, 14 Aim Xibor. Mich. rniuiMtx of Michic.ni 
and Wayne State Univc Tiity. Institute of 1 ;ibor A huliistrial ReLitions. 1%^) 

The National Vocatn-mil Education AcIn provklc lor propniiiiN ol iniiinn): lot 
industry. a|triculfurc jnd other ocaipation;^! areas in onler to moot tcohiuilo(!ii .il 
changes as they occur. I his report deals with ( I Mhe process by >ivhich our youth au* 
prepared for employmont; (2) historical trends that ha\o increasingly made fomi;il 
preparation for employment a requirement for siiacss in ilio job markot. 
(3)legislath^e and administrative shortcomings that limited thi* impact of the 
promising National Vinrational Education Act of l%3: (4Mhc curreni st;itc of 
vocational education; and (S)a philosophical justification for a vocational education 
that can more than prepare youth for employment. 



Fcifer, I. /dentifying on-thv-ioh hdiavioral mamlvstations of drug abuse A guidi for 
Mfork supenisors. U.S. Department of Labi>r Contract No. 82-36-71^7. New 
York. Mobilization for Youth, Inc.. October 1^71. 

Written to help manpower Ueveiopment staff ulentify the current and |H>tontial ilm^ 
abuser by painting a picture of the drug abusi*r as ho pu*\i*nts himself at work. 
Descriptive anecdotes of job behavior affected by drug usage arc presented. 



Fcldman, P. H., Gordon, D. M., A Reich. M. Doeringcr. P. B. (ed.) /L*niw>i<om<' labor 
markets and urban mafipower programs A critical assessment, Cambridge. Mass.: 
Harvard Unweisity. January IQ69. 

Summarizes the findings of an IR-month study of the Concentrated Employmont 
Program (CEP) in Boston and examines the relationship between manpower programs 
and the economic and social environments in which they operate. Stresses the 
importance of job quality and accuses CEP of not perceiving that instability among 
ghetto-resident low-wage workers is as much a result as a cause of the kinds of jobs 
available. 



Ferman, L A. Job development for the hard-to-employ MDTA Experimental and 
Demonstration Findings No. 4. U.S. Department of Labor Contract No. 82-24-68-20 
Ann Arbor. Mich.: University of Michigan and Wayne State University. Institute ot 
Labor and Industrial Relations, June 1968. 

Attempts to specify, clarify and evaluate forms of job development that would servo 
the needs of Concentrated Employment Programs (CEP) in bridging tho gap betwcon 
hard-core unemployment and work opportunities in the labor market. It is intended 
as ( n a teaching device for bc^^ administrators and line personnel in CHP. and (2l a 
series of guidelines for any pers^ mel engaged in job development work. 



Fiester. K. Putting labor in work training. Manpower 1^70. Vol 2. No 1 2. 24 :*) 

Discusses the work being done by the Human Resources Development Instttuti 
(HRDD, a non-profit corporation created by the AKL-CIO Executive Council in 
1968. HRDI is attempting to help local labor unions develop training programs for 
the disadvantaged. A successful component of HRDPs program, the buddy system, is 
described and a short summary of HRDPs activities across the nation is included. 



Fine, S. A. Guidelines for the design of new careers. Kalamazoo. Mich.; W.E., Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research, September 1967. 



Outgrowth of a workshop held for the Model Cities Conference on Manpower 
Development at New York University, devoted to equal opportunity for all m the 
area of work and the designing ot all jobs as rungs on career ladders. Employer 
commitment is named as the most essential step in the development of new careers. 
Once it is established, two kinds of guidelines must follow: (1) technical, whicli 
include structuring of and training for the job; and (2) strategic, which develop u 
worker's belief in the reality of a career for himself. 



Fine, S. A., & Wiley, W. W. An introduction to functional job analysis A scaling of 
selected tasks from the social welfare field Methods foi Manpower Analysis No 4 
Kalamazoo, Mich.. W.E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research. Septe mber 



One ol a senes of papers on functional job analysis and career design The series 
describes the development of "A Systems Approach to Task Analysis and Job 
Design, a course ofWed by the W.E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research 
and developed for specialists in manpower who were responsible for designing jobs 
with career opportunities in various federal manpower programs, such as New Careers 
and Public Service Careers. Participants in the course were trained in a systems 
analysis of organizations and in the designing of jobs from entry-level, requiring little 
or no previous education and experience, to positions requiring the highest lev Is ot 
skill and training. This monograph is intended to help people in social welfare 
agencies exchange accurate information about job content as it affects workers, 
supeivisors, manager, trainers, researchers and classification specialists. 



Friedlander, P., & Greenberg, S. Effect of job attitudes, training and organization climate 
on performance of the hard-core unemployed. Journal of Applied Psychobev 1971 
Vol. 55, No. 4,287-295. *^ 

The following potential contributors toward the job peri^onnance and retention of 
478 hard-core unemployed were explored: (1) biographic and demographic back- 
ground, (2) attitude toward work, (3) organizational climate in which one is working, 
(4) effect of a two-week training/orientation program. It «m-found that the sole 
correlate of the hard-core unemployed woric effectiveness and behavior was the 
degree of supportiveness of organizational climate in which the haid-core unemployed 
person was placed. 



Gannaway, T. W., & Caldwell, T. J. The Singer/Graflex vocational evaluation system In 
A. Sax (ed.). Innovations in vocational evahiation and work adjustment. Voca lonal 
Evaluation and Work A djustment Bulletin, 1971, Vol. 4,41-42. 

Descriptive summary of the Singer/Graflex work sample system, outlining its basie 
features and giving examples of its appUcations in industrial screening and vocaiional 
education in the public schools. 



General Electric Company. General Electncs conmutmnt to progress m equal 
opportunity and minority relations 4 co^e studv of a s\ stems analysis approach to 
social responsibility programs New York: General fclectric\ Con^orate Business 
Environment, Equal Opportunity/Minority Operation, I*)70. 

A study of (!eneral hlectncN nivolvemenl in preparing the lianl ct^n' uniMuploycJ ti>r 
work. A systems analysis approach was tloveloped based on the integral work ol" three 
groups: (Dan execulivHevel policy panel, (2) a key staff advisory panel, and <3)a 
panel of minority professionals. Included aa* a summary of conclusions and 
recommendations made by the advisory panePs 27 task forces, and a summary of the 
progress made in the first year toward creating a self-sustaining system of equal 
opportunity at all levels of the organization. 



General Electric Company. Use of the "modeling*' approach to behavior change in a 
social awareness program. General Electric Personnel Research Bulletin No ^ 
November l<^7ft 

Explains a technique, heretofore proved successful in therapy to effect changes in 
behavior, that is now being applied experimentally to the problem of integrating 
minority group members into the work force. Involves the presentation of desired or 
"model** behaviors on videotape, followed by role-playing to shape, practice and learn 
the new responses. 



Getting ( iadcrclla to the ball: Report reviews experience of 100 companies in hiring flie 
hard-core. Manpower^ 1970, Vol. 2, No. 7, 11-13, 

Summarizes The Conference Board study entitled Managing Programs for the 
Disadvantaged. One hundred companies in private industry, both large and small, 
share their experiences in hiring the hard-core. The article includes some observations 
from the final report presented to the Department of Labor. 



Ginzberg, E. {ed.)Manpower agenda for America. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1968. 

Evaluation of the forces operating to convert our pn^ductivc system to an ei otionu 
of skill, and the problems and difficulties that this tr.insfonnation hxs brought in its 
wake. Efforts io improve the opportunities of children and adults to develop and 
utilize their potentials are considered* and evaluation is made of how far they have 
come and how far they still have to go. 



Glaser, E. M. A qualitative evaluation of the Concentrated Employment Progmm (CEP) in 
Birmi»i9.ham. Detroit. Los Angeles. San Antonio. Seattle and South Bronx by means 
of the participant-observation method. Final report to Office of Evaluation, 
Manpower Administration. U.S. Department of Labor Contract No. 43-8-007-05. Los 
Angeles: Human Interaction Research Institute. 1969. 2 vols. 

(I) Evaluates Concentrated Employment Programs (CEP) is a whole in each city 
studied, in relation to official program objectives; (2) suggests more effective ways li> 
design programs for enabling individuals to make bi tter u;e of existing economic 
opportunities, and for effectively encouraging short- and I )ng-run activity choices 
likely to bring economic independence and constructive social living in our society, 
(3) compares CEP program components in the six cities, n )ting tliose that appear 
effective and those that appear ineffective, with obscrvatioi s regarding the reasons, 
together with any lessons that might be relevant for functional improvement of CFP 
or for future manpower program planning and implementation. 



Glaser. E. M.. & Ross, H. L. ,4 study of successful persons f mm seriously disadvantage J 
backgrounds. Final report tor the Office of Special Manpower Programs. U.S. 
Department of Labor Contract No. 82-05-68-03. Los Angeles: Human Interaction 
Research Institute. March 31. 1970. 

Study to identify the differences between the disadvantaged man who has been able 
to begin the pull upward in job or education, functioning in society without public 
as.sistance. and the disadvantaged man who has not. Reported are what factor 
coincide with and predispose to the one outcome or the other, and what tentative 
learnings or leads emerged from the study. 



Glennan. T. K.. Jr. Evaluating federal manpower programs: Notes and observations 
Memorandum RM-5743-OF.O. Santa Monica. Caiif.: The Rand Corporation 
September 1969. 

Considers the methodology of evalu.ition and is intended to clarify some of the 
problems that surround the use .)f program evaluation by federal agencies 
particukiriy in the area of manpower training. Suggests several steps that could 
contribute to the usefulness of evahiative data by demonstrating the relationship of 
program evaluation to the planning process. 



Gooding. J. Bluecdlar blues on the assembly line. Who's down there? Part one Fortune 
1970a. Vol 80. No. 7. 69-7 1. 1 1 2-1 13. 

Describes Detroit's inability to deal x/ith its bhiCHrollar workers, more than half of 
whom arc under 30 and unhappy with haish and uninspiring job disciplines. Owing to 
inflexible assembly lines, no time for oitering or making preparations to leave work 
prior to a signal, all car manufactiirers are experiencing high absenteeism, high 
tumover, shoddy work and in some ases even sabotage. States that receptivity to 
authoritarianism is on the decline and that employers must look into who exactly is 
working for them and find out why tht se workers are distressed. 



Gooding. J. It pays to wake up the bhii -collar worker. Who's down there'' Part two 
Fortune. 1970b. Vol. 80. No. 9. 133-135. 158. 162. 167-168. 

States that factory workers can do more and do it better if management will take the 
steps to create the right, stimulating kind of work setting. Describes some plant 
situations in which a mutuality of interest between management and the working 
force has taken place, which result in a wanner atmosphere and an air of trust. 
Workers describe positive working conditions in terms of freedom, responsibility, 
teamwork, closeness with supeivisors. making decisions and being part of the 
company. Deals with job enrichment giving the worker more of a say about what 
he IS domg, organizing workere in teams or groups, doing away with differences in 
status nong workers, and making promotions available. Describes Donnelly Mirror? 
Inc.. a company that has realized remariiable results because of John F. Donnelly's 
belief in the common worker and. job enrichment. Defines management's problems 
and advantages gained in utilizing job enrichment and stres.ses the importance of 
treating every woriccr as a valuable entity of the company. 



Gooding, J. The job revobuion. New York' Walker and (\)mp.riy, 1^72. 

Describes need lor moa* emphasis on the unporiaiKC i>l the individual worker b> 
labor and management beeause of rapid changes in American attitudes during the l:ist 
decade. Discusses intbrmation acquired through interviews with bhie- jnd white-collar 
workers and junioi management personnel and some companies that have adopted 
mnovative ways ol reorganizing and enrichmg jobs. Covers: ( I ) iiuestionmg of the 
obhgation to work; (2) what's wrong with jobs; (3)etTecls of job dissatistaction: 
(4) alleviating, mitigating, palliating job situations; (5) how the job revolution 
changes jobs; (6) re>uWving rather than temporizing problems. (7) new hiring attitudes: 
and (8) work, future workers and implications for j constantly changing society. 



Goodwin, L. D** tlw nmn want to wark* .1 social-psvchohiiiical snail of xwrk 
orientations WashinL on: Ihe Brookings Institute. 1972. 

Reports the results of a social-psychological study to determine whether the poor, 
unemployed and underemployed have diftcR*nt orientations toward work than do the 
regulariy employed. Results of a work orientation questionnaire and interviews arc 
broken down into comparisons of wclfaa* and non-welfare mothers, sons and fathers, 
and race and status. 



< Gordon, J. K. Hasiv fai rors in programming for the disadiantageJ. An jddress given to 
Vocational Educatic n-Spccial Education Institute. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of 
Michigan, August 18 1970. 

States that the objectives of programs tor the disadvantaged and the techniques the\ 
use arc products of a number of factors that operate even before tlie first client h;Ls 
walked through the door. These factors include the way in which the problem is 
denned: the influences that have shaped that deflnition; the assumptions made about 
the causes and maintenance of the problem; and organizational factors including the 
nature of the sponsor of the program, the program's constituency and source and 
amount of power, the program*s pool of available personnel, and the relationship 
between the kinds ol events with which the program deals and the appropriateness ot 
the organizational structure for dealing with those kinds of events. Taken together, 
these factors account for almost all of a progran^s operating style, decisions and 
problem solutions, and must be taken into consideration if a program is to be 
designed so that it docs what it sets out to do with a minimum of internal strain. 

Gordon, J. \i. Group leadership techniques for manpower programs A H-ifinstrncfuofal 
workshop series. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Manpower Science Services. Inc., 1973, in press. 

An outline of a workshop series for group leaders, describing what the program is, 
how it works, what group leader behaviors should be, who runs the workshops, who 
should participate in them, and in what kinds of situations group leader techniques 
can be used. Suggest*^ materiak and exercises to be used as part of the workshop, 
wliich consists of groups of eif'ht to 1 2 staff members who meet once or twice a week 
for about one and one-half h^ rs for 16 weeks. At each meeting, participants watch a 
film, discuss it and engage in group exercises. Each meeting is concerned with a 
rpecific behavior in group leadership, exercises give each participant an opportunity 
to practice the behavior individually and with tfic group as a whole. . 



Gordon, J. E. & Erfurt, J. C. Program in manpower studies and JOBS SOW Placcfficnf 
and after: A manual for coaches and other employment workery US Dcpdrtnicnt of 
Labor Contract No. 82-24-69-47. Ann Arbor. Mich.: University ol Michigan and 
Wayne State University. Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations. 1072, 

o>stemati/es the techniques and strategies employment workers used in JOBS NOW 
the manpower agency that developed the coaching role that has subsequently been 
adopted througliout the country. Main method used is the "critical incident 
technique, wherein experienced workers describe examples ot effective ;inil 
ineffective actions they have taken. 



Gray, I., & Borecki, T. B. Training programs for the hard-core What the trainer has to 
leam. Personnel, 1970, Vol. 47, No. 2, 23-29. 

Deals with what industrial trainers should consider before facing a classroom ot 
disadvantaged trainees: ( I ) instnictor-trainee relationship, (2) trainee background. 
(3) instructor flexibility, (4) relevance of materials and (5) practicality of illus- 
trations. 



Greenberg* D. H. Employing the training :^rpgram enrollec: An analysis of employer 
personnel records. Industrial and Labor .velatiom Review, 1 97 1 , Vol. 24, 554-57 1 . 

Evaluation of training programs, utilizing follow-up data from the personnel records 
of companies hiring trainees in vocational or pre-vocational training programs. Data 
from 16 employers were used. Four employers conducted their own on-the-job 
program, while the remaining companies hired from one or more neighboriiood 
training centers. Conclusions: ( I ) or^the:job training trainees are more successful in 
terms of wages and wage increments; (2) employers seem to have done as well in 
hiring from the institutional programs as from other sources; (3) success of trainees, 
like other members of the labor force, depends on the type of firm; hence, job 
placement is important; and (4) the question of which program and company 
attributes influence relative success cannot be dealt with satisfactorily at this level >>f 
analysis. 



Greenleigh Associates, Inc. Evaluation of impact of the Job Opportunities in the Busimss 
Sector Program. New York: Author, 1970. 

Findings, conchisions and reconunendations aimed at providing information on the 
strengths and weaknesses of the JOBS Program - as evidenced by its impact on 
various segments of the conununity-and at guiding its future development as an 
effective manpower program. 



Grinker, WrJ., Cooke, D. D., & Kirsch. A.W. Climbing the fob ladder A study of 
employee advancement in eleven industries. Prepared for the American Foundation 
on Automation and Employment, Inc. New York: E.F. Shelley & Co.. Inc.. 1070. 

Reports how non-supervisory people normally progress upward in American privatt 
industry. By examining and describing these progressk>ns in 1 1 major industries, ;iii 
information base is provided for further consideration of the process widely referred 
to as ''upgrading.** Reasons for current interest in upgrading are outlined, and a 
description is gtvt.. of upgrading in the context of (I) the nature of the work force, 
(2) the employer*s perspective, (3) the employee*s perspective, and (4) types o' 
training provided and associated costs. 



Gurin, G. Inner<itv Negro youth in a job training project A study oj Jactors related (o 
attrition and job succesy MDTA Expcnnicntal and Demonstration Findings No. 
U.S. Department of Labor Contract No. 82-21-14. Ann Arbor, Mich. University ot 
Michigan, Institute tor Social Research^ 1%^. 

Report based on interviews and questionnaires, longitudinal in nature, discussing the 
backgrounds and motivations of some 1 ,500 trainees who went through the first \ ear 
of the Chicago JOBS Project in 1%3-I%4 Focuses on individual rather than 
program success, and covers ( I ) relationships between trainee characteristics and 
attitudes and their greater or lesser ''success/' noting some possible implications for 
program planning: and (2) characteristics of the training program and trainees* 
responses to the different aspects of the program. 



Gurin, G. A national attitude study o) trainees in MDTA institutional programs, Ann 
Arbor. Mich.. University of Michigan. Institute for Social Research, 1970. 

Deals with a study of trainees enrolled in the institutional job training program 
supported under the Manpower Development and Training Act. Covers approximately 
6,000 trainees in a nationwide sample of over 300 training classes and is mainly 
concerned with attitudes and motivations of trainees and how these relate to ( 1) a 
trainee s decision to complete or drop out of the program, and (2) a trainee's jv>b 
history in the post-program world. 



Haakcnson, R, The urban crisis: What one company is doing. Management Review 
l%8. Vol. 57, No. 7, 8-16. 

Adaptation of an address given by the author to the American Management 
Association s conference, Management for a Better America: Mobilization for Urban 
Action Programs, in New York City. Describes Smith Kline & French Laboratories' 
move from partial funding and part-time endeavors to full funding and fulkime 
cmpio ees for ( 1 ) neighborhood centers, (2) house rehabilitation programs, (.^) volun- 
teer agencies, (4) school scholarship programs, and (5) neighborhood parks and 
playgp >unds. 



Hansknecht, J. L, Jr. Hard core and minority group training activities surveyed m 
Detroit . Training and Development Journal 1 969, Vol. 23, No. II, 50-5 1 . 

Reviews Detroit's chapter of American Society for Training and Development 
(ASTD) and its Community Service Committee's survey of 79 firms responding lo 
questi( nnaires on the hiring of the hard-core unemployed. It was found that 
( 1 ) twi -thirds of firms with ASTD members as employees are involved in the hiring of 
the ha d-core unemployed: (2) one-half have specialized training programs assisting 
these iroups in the attainment of entry-level, hourly-paid positions: (3) only 20 
percen- of these firms have developed training programs to upgrade minority group 
emplo^ ees: and (4) the majority of ASTD members aa» willing to share llu ir 
experif nces and techniques in such hiring and training. 



Harrison. B. National m mpower policy and public service cmnlovmcnt. Nvw iiaieratioii 
l971.Vol. 53. No. 1 3-14. 



Discusses (l)the ir jlfectiveness of education and training as anti-novcrty and 
manpower policy insiruments; ( 2) the importance of credentials and tests over skill or 
knowledge; (3) the opportunity given some disadvantaged workers to demonstrate 
their abilities, despite the statistical "failure" of the NAB JOBS Program: (4) the 
critical shortage of important public services and the needs of the disadvantaged for 
expanded work opportunities; (5) needed changes in attitudes and policies of 
administrative personnel; and (6) reasons why a public employment program can be 
expected to improve the economic welfare of the disadvantaged. 



Helfand. A.. & Feifer 1. Problems of the disadvantaged in test taking. Unpublished paper 
New York: Mobilization for Youth. Inc.. 1971. ii«.u pdicr 

Working paper that discusses four problems commonly encountered in giving 
paper-and-penc| tests to disadvantaged persons: test anxiety, limited reading/ 

J.Snun/ h T 'r -^'K*^ f'f °^ f"-"" cultural/racial 

background, and lack of job relatedness of tests. Strategi.-s to minimize each problem 



Herrick, N. 0- Who's unhappy at work and why. Manpower. 972. Vol. 4. No. I 2-7. 

Report on a national survey of more than 1.500 workers, conducted late in 196^ by 
he Survey Research ( enter at the University of Michigan under contract from ihe 
U.S. Departme.it of Labors Employment Standards Administration. The report 
attempts to answer the- question: Who is dissatisfied and why? Recommendations for 
alleviating worker dissatisfaction are derived from the interpretation of the siiivcvN 
results. 



""'v V QA ■'m"?'/,'"^?^ '■"''^^"^ f""" ^o/»/A/>' Labor Review. 1971 
Vol. V4, No, 3» 41-45, 

Presents Hndings of Urban Employment Survey on job-seeking methods used by 
poverty area residerits. 16 years old or over, of the Concentrated Employment 
Program areas of Atlanta. Chicago. Detroit. Houston. Los Angeles, and New York 
City. Descnbes major variances in job^eeking behavior, categorized by sex. ethnic 
ongin, and labor force characteristics. Based on interviews conducted between July 
1968 and June 1969. Also examines differences in job-seeking between poverty area 
population and the balance of population in Atlanta and Detroit. States that poverty 
area residents in both cities rely less frequently on employer contacts and newspaper 
ads than nonpoverty area residents and more frequently on public employment 
services and community organizations. Otherwise, differences between the two areas 
are not substantial. 



Hodgson, J. I)., & Brenner, M. H. Suceesslul cxpcnenee, rraininp hard-core unemployeJ 
llanard Businew Review. 1%8. Vol. 46, No. 5. I4S-I 5() 

Describes Lockheed Aircraft Corporali()ii\s program to train the h,ird-coro unem- 
ployed in two locations' ( 1 ) Marietta, Georgia, where recruiting elYorls were aimed a\ 
the younger unemployed in Atlanta, and ( 2) , Sunnyvale, CalilornKi, where the taiiiet 
group was older Mexican-Amcncan field laborers around San Jose, mi^st of whom are 
heads of households with dependents. Article discu,sses to what Lockheed attributes 
the success of the programs, what Lockheed leanicd, and why it wants to not onl\ 
continue the programs but expand them 



Hoyt, K B., bvans, R. N., Mackin, E. F., & Mangum, (1. L. Career ediUiUinn What u /,s 
and how' to do it Salt Lake City: Olympus Publishing, 1972. 

Describes career education - what it is, why we need it, how it developed, how to do 
it, and how to get it. States that to achieve a truly career-oriented education requires 
(1) major changes in the way we now conduct the business of education; (2) new 
structure and innovations; (3) a new relationship between that which is now 
academic, general and vocational in education; (4) a greater interaction among home, 
school, and community: (5) more specific objectives; (6) a change in philosophy; ,nul 
(7) a new set of values. Career education's goal is to make work possible, meaningful 
and siitisfactory to every individual. 



Humanic Designs Corporation, A handbook for upgrading low-skilled workets Ml H A 
Research and Demonstration Findings No. 13. U.S, Department of Labor Contract 
No. 82-.^4-7(>-04. New York: Author, 1971a. 

Contains procedural and methodological guidelines for individuals and organizalioiis 
undertaking in-plant programs to upgrade low-skill workers to higlier levels of work 
and productivity. Also an aid to train professionals in the methods and approaches of 
in-plant training. Included are guidelines for (1) program planning and development. 
(2) program operation, and (3) program evaluation. 



Humanic Designs Corporation. Upgrading the underemployed in the plant environment. 
Part I. September i 1969-Februarv 28, 1971. U.S. Department of Labor Contract 
No. ML 82-34-70-04, Manhasset, N.Y.: Author, 1971b. 

Divided into four sections. Section I summarizes the design and implementation of 
upgrading programs intended to increase the upward mobility of low-skill workers in 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. Section 2 deals with the same type of 
program in a community agency, the Columbus, Ohio Project Upgrade Model Cities 
Program. Section 3 discusses a managerial training program in the concepts ot 
upgrading at Northwestern University*s graduate school of business administration. 
Two seminars on upgrading, one with labor union representation and one w;th 
corporate managers, are reported. Section 4 discusses a long-term lollow-up on .in 
eariier upgrading project using High Intensity Training (HIT) and analyzes the effe* ts 
of wages, subsequent educational experience, and productivity changes possil ly 
attributable to HIT training. 



Humanic Designs Corporation I p^radiufi the uudeicmplovvd tr (he u.>/^ e^n nanfncfn 
A summary of the 4-YoUmte report l!.S. Department oi Labor Contravt Ni^ 
82-34-68-19, Manhasset, N.Y.: Ai»tlu)r. July 

Meant to be used as a eomprehensive set of puklelines in nuinapmn, marketing ,mtl 
implementing training programs for upgrading the underemployed worker. It is the 
(hi ^ Humanic Designs program in this field and is an 18-inonth proieet during which 
Hutnanic Designs acted as systems manager tor a multi-city upgnuhng project, in 
which the technique of High Intensity Training was used. Describes the activities of 
both the Corporation and the individual cit\ projects during the contract period. 
Meant to serve as a handbook tor Humanic Designs' next phase of upgrading 
endeavors and also as a guide for other manpower training programs. 



Humanic Designs Corporation, Upgrading the underemployed worker Five rears oj 
experimentation and demonstration A summary. Manhassct, N.Y.: Author, 1970. 

Summary of work attempting to upgrade the under-employed worker, divided into 
four phases: (l)a period of intensive training that permits rapid transmission of skills 
required to upgrade unskilled workers; (2) a period to establish greater control over 
the work environment and to increase the effectiveness of training methodology ; (.^ ,i 
period to establish organizational and administrative means for replicating ihe 
upgrading experiment on a larger scale; and (4) a period of experimentation in which 
new conditions for experimental replication are exph)rcd. Also included ,ire 
descriptions of (l)the upgrading experience, CHhe upgrading approach ,nu) 
methodology, and (3) implications and future directions. 



Janger, A. R. Employing the disadvantaged' A company perspective New York. I hc 
Conference Board, 1972. 

Evaluative report on the progress made by the National Alliance of Busmessinen 
(NAB) on its JOBS Programs. Includes comparisons between NAB and non-NAB 
companies, reviews of the different programs for the disadvantaged utilized by NAB 
companies and comments on the difficulties of on-the-job training programs. 



Janger, A.. R„ & Shaeffcr. R. G, Managing programs to employ the disadvantaged 
Personnel Policy Study No. 219. New York: The Conference Board, 1970. 

Reviews data from 100 NAB companies and a-ports on their management ol 
programs to employ the disadvantaged F:mph?sis is on how companies provide lor 
individual differences in ability and potential in designing their prog'ains. Case 
histones from seven company programs arc reviewed Comments on the inlegration ol 
employment program management and company management are also included. 



Jewish Employment and Vocational Service. Work samples Signposts on the road to 

u'i experimerltal and\LonstLl p^ee 

U,S. Department of Ubor Contract No. 82^0-67^0. Chicago: Autnor, 1968. 

Deals with one test of the work sample program, devised by the Philadelphia Jewish 

PhTi'^rif m"^ ^^'o'''^"^' ^'""'"'^ ^''^^"^'^ cooperation with e No 
Phihdelphia Human Resources Development Center of the Pennsylvania Sta e 
nZ ^T"' Concerned with assessing the potential of a'woTsam^ 

program for improving counseling and placement services provided to disadvantage 
applicants for whom traditional paper-and-pencU tests are invalid 



Job broker for the poor. Manpower. 1970. Vol. 2. No. 7. 15-18. 



Delines the role that the National Urban League plays in placing the disadvantacod 
worker. With money provided by the Manpower Development and Training .A. t the 
Uague is responsible for convincing employer!! to hire and train the poor iiui 
minorities. Article outlines the structure of the League's on- ihe-job training .stal l nul 
discus.'jes the difficulties in persuading employers to hire the poor. 



Johnson L. A. hmphymn the hard-core unemploveJ. Research .Studv N<> ^>s \.w 
York: American Management Association, 106<). 

Based on data collected from interviews with 41 mmn^.,:^ 

fo, ... ha^^-core unemployed. tn,^:!:^^i:rz:^:r:s:tis°^z 

hiring, training, and supervising the disadvantaged. ^-"'"ng. lesimg an l 



Kennedy Family Service Center, Inc. Facts and fallacies about the older worker Boston 
Author, May 1969. 

Attempts to ( 1 ) characterize the older worker based on a set of findings (2) describe 
the three-year Older Worker Program's orientation and focus, (3) recommend 
approaches and programs that deal generically with the problem of the older worker 
and (4) describe program elements and llndinp based on particular Droeram 
experiences. *^ 



Kent. W. P., Bishop, R. L. Byrnes, M. L, Frankil. S. M., Herzog. J. K . & Griffith W S 
Job-Related Adult liasic Education. Prepared tor IJ.S.Officc of Kconomic Opportunity" 
Otfice of Research and Evaluation. Falls Church. Va.: System DeveloDnicnt 
Corporation, February 1971, 2 vols. ^■"F"i«^ni 

Analyzes some current approaches to job-related Adult Basic Education (ABE) argues 
for needed draciic changes in these approaches, and presents recommendations to 
bring about both short- and long-range improvements. Two volumes: (I) Summary 
and Recommendation!,, an account of the entire project and its conclusions- and (11) 
Approach and Detailed Findings, a supplement to Vol. L Vol. I covers proposed 
guidelines for job-related ABE programs, basis for the guidelines, an illustrative model 
program, and methods of developing a prognun. Vol. 11 covers background and 
approach, goals of job-related ABE programs, program orsanization, setting :ind 
schedule, matenals and methods, student motivation, assessment counseling 
placement, staff characteristics, program evaluation, funding method-, and critical 
operating issues and problems. 



Kirby, h. (., & Castagna, P. A. Benefit-cost analysis of TAT phase I worker traimm 
Training and Technology Project. U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. Oak Ridge' 
Tcnn.: University of Tenn*. ssee. Department of Economics. July 1 969. 

Analysis of the benefits and co.ts of the Training and Technology Project at Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee. The computations of benefits and costs are based on two random 
samples of ^; individuals each. The five occupational areas studied ared ) mechanical 
drafting, (.:)weldmg, (3) machining, <4) industrial electronics, and (5) physical 
testing- quality control. Results ii dicate ( 1 ) a healthy rate of return to both individual 
and feder;! government, and (2) 'ocial as well as economic benefit. 



KitVlmor, W ., & I uc.iv .1, Some resiTJcli i>ii inotivjtini: the liaril corc. irauum: /•/ Hkwivw 



Briefly summarizes research conducted at the 3M Fg.ctor> Training Center m St. Paul. 
Minnesota. An attempt was made to measure not only customary "work attitude" 
training, but also the attitudes at time of hire of whites, blacks. American Indians and 
Spanish-Ai lericans, using a forced<hoice questionnaire. It was found that workers* 
job attitudes were adequate but that more training was needed that tells workers what 
needs to be done on the job. Typical strategies of motivation, the authors concliulc. 
are not applicable to tho>c coming from cultural settings of poverty and racial 
oppression. 



Kirkpatrick, J. J., l-wen. R. B.. Barett, R. S., & Katzell R. A. 7Xv//w ami fav 
employment Fairness and validity oj personnel tests for different vtimtc granpy 
New York: New York University Press, 1968. 

Examines the issues in testing for employment selection. Discusses validity of tests lor 
different ethnic and racial groups. Included are results of five studies conducted to 
examine differential validities of selection tests. 



Kirsch, A. W., & Co )ke. D. D. Upgrading the workforce: Problems and possibilities. VS. 
Department of Labor Contract No. 82-34-70-26. New York: E.F. Shelley & Co., Inc. 
January 1971. 

Describes eariy experiences of 20 selected upgrading programs, and locuses on 
constraints encountered in program design and implementation and various 
techniques and responses which may overcome these constraints. Included are case 
notes divided into problems of (1) communications, (2) structure, (3) attitude, and 
(4) cost. Meant not as a definite plan for program implementation, but as a 
presentation of problems and possibilities to provide greater opportunities lor 
non-supc^visory workers. 



Kohlberg, W. H. Upgrading the working poor. Manpower, 1969, Vol. 1 , No. II, 24-28, 

Short article on the Department of Labor's attempt to upgrade the underemployed 
worker. Author summarizes the successes of selected upgrading programs and 
emphasizes the need for more in all manpower projects. He suggests that the 
upgrading concept be applied to all workers in order to stimulate progressions in skill 
and pay in industry. 



Kunce, J.T., & Cope, C,S. (eds.) Rehabilitc tion and the culturally disadvantufivd. 
Columbia. Mo.: University of Missouri. Regional Rehabilitation Research Institute, 
September 1969. 

Synthesis of hundreds of articles, reports and books covering various aspects ol 
poverty and the disadvantaged, divided into chapters written by various staff 
members of the Regional Rehabilitation Research Institute. Covers: (1) personal, 
social and psychological characteristics. (2) counseling concerns, and (3) program 
outcomes and organizational implications; and hopes to help solve the problem of 
providing services to the culturally disadvantaged, who need them most but who are 
often least ready and able to receive and profit from them. 



Lawyers' Committee for CWil RightsJJnder Law, & The National Urban Coalition. Faiimg 
down on the hh: The United States tlmplovment Service and the disadran tailed. 
Washington, D.C Authors, April 1971. 

Analysis of the 100 percent federally funded U.SL Fmployment Service (ES) system 
with special focus on its treatment of the poor and minorities. Based on interviews 
and document reviews conducted at both fedeiil and state levels over i six-month 
period ending March 30, 1971. States reviewed. California. Florida. Indiana, lUinois. 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, MississippL New Jersey. New York. North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas and Virginia* Includes: (1)ES and manpower 
history and background, (2) Labor Department attempts at ES reform, (3)ES 
network, (4) ES and work requirement provisions: the WIN experience, and 
(S) special problems. 



Lcvitan, S. A., Mangum, G. L, & Taggart, K Economic opportunity in the ghetto: The 
partnership of government and business. Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press. 1970. 

Analyzes joint govemment*business programs to expand economic opportunity for 
ghetto residents, describing their successes and faihires to date and projecting their 
potential impact. Problems of the central city and ghetto economies are briefly 
discussed, and several policy directions aie suggested. 



Little. J. K.. & WhinficlcL R. W. Follow-up oj graduates of Wisiwrnn schiMls of 
vocational tcchimal and adult education. Madison. Wi,s.: University of Wisconsin. 
Industrial KelattniiN Research Institute. Center for Studies in Vocational & Technical 
liducation. June 1070. 

Determines what happened to students who completed schools of vocational, 
technical anJ adult education, the extent to which the vocational program has helped 
them obtain employment, and the extent to which other factors may have played a 
role in their selection of a post-high school vocational-technical program and 
subsequent employment. States that in general graduates are satisfied with their 
post-high school vocational experiences; that they found educational experience was 
useful in getting, holding, or changing jobs; and that their experiences outside of 
school were important in selecting a vocational program as well as in getting a job. 
Improvements suggested by students are for courses, instructors and training for a 
wider range of jobs. 



Lockheed-C alifornia Co. The first year of operation: Watts-Wilhwhrook Plant. February 
/. l97()to January 31, 1971. Los Angeles: Author. 1971, 

Discusses the first 217 disadvantaged people put to work by Lockheed'?: 
Watts-Willowbrook Plant in Los Angeles, stressing: (M recruitment. (2) screening. 
(3) training. (4) ethnic mix, (5) trainee statistics. (6) manpower buildup. (7> product 
line, (8) supervisory ratio, (9) production efficiency. (10) cost reduction. (II) quality 
of production, (1 2) annual payroll, (13) safe working conditions. (14) credit union 
participation, ( 1 5) attendance, (16) the "buddy'* system. ( 1 7) rap sessions. 
(18) community service, and (19) sports activities. A summary of conclusions is 
mcluded. (This booklet is Appendix F of this manual.) 



Lorber, F.. & Altschuler. K Fulfitting the potential of NYC-2. Using gonmment agent in 
iortralnUig the disadi^ntaged for employment in the public and prime secton. New 
York: Mobilbation for Youth, Inc., 1971. ^ ^ 

E'!II2ftP''^" ■ succe«fuUy utilized tnininrcmployment model. TTie Federal Civil 
Service System provided the manpower training to b«ds;oi« youth, which led to jobs 
within the civil service systet.'> or in the private sector. Featuici of the model 
tr^nmt«inployment profram, components of the model, and comparisons between 
model program and the typical Neighborhood \outh Corpt.2 training are 
discussed. 

Mahoney, R. J., Cope. C. S., & Campbell. R. R. (eds.) Rehabilitation and the culturaUr 
disadvantaged: A digest. Columbia. Mo.: University of Missouri, Regional Rehabili- 
Ution Research Institute, 1969. 

Monognph digest RehabiUtation and the Cuiiuraliy Disadvantaged, a compithensive 
study of the social and psycholoiical characteristics of the disadnntafed, including 
counseling concerns, pioram stiucture and outcomes. Designed to meet the needs of 
the busy counselor who wanto an overview of how to ( 1 ) provide professionals with a 
penpecthfe in understanding the disadvantaged, and (2) suggest approaches to 
improve and evaluate counseling services. 



Marks, & B. Employer tediniques for upgrading townkiD workers. Ptocndtngs of ihe 
21si Annual Wfnier Meeting of the Industrial Rektions Research AssocHtlor.. 
Manhasset, N.Y.: Humanic Designs Corporation, 1968. 

Discusses the development and initial application of several technkjues to deal with 
employeis who (I) fed ttiey have no time or money to train and upgrade, (2)si*e 
lanv^ags difference as a barrier to promotion, and (3) i^ercehre low^ workers as 
lacking in ability or ambition. Also inchided are methods to help employers initiate 
planned upgrading of their low>^ employees. 



Marshall, P. Testing vithout reading. JWoff^iOMer. 1971, Vol. 3, No. S, 7-12. 

Discusses some of the developments in ti^sting* beginning with the General Aptitude 
Test Battery (GATB), and ending with the Notwerbal Aptitude Test Battery (N ATH) 
and work samples. Brieny describes the format and content of the NATB, and 
condittons unoer which its use wouM be indicated. Special emphasis is given to the 
importance of making meaningful assessments of people who do not p^orm well on 
tests requiring reading. 



McCalK J. J. Economics of information and fob search. Memorandum RM-S74S-OE( >. 
Santa Monica. Calif.: The Rand Corporation, November 1968. 

Presents t . models characterizing the job<«arching activities of the unemployed 
(Dan optimal search polky. wherein the searcher is assumed to know the 
distribution of wages for his particular skills and remains unemployed as long as ofTeis 
are less than some particular value; and (2) a more general model of unemployment 
that includes discounting and the length of employment. Also included is an adaptive 
search policy. It is suggested the reader be familiar with economics and dynamic 
programming. 



McDonjkl. ( . II.. & llcx^il. J. F.. Siipcr\iMtHt the ••iincmplo> able." SufHrrhnn 
Munofsanvnt. \^(y^K Vol. 14. No. 2. 

D1SCUS.SCS techniques a supervisor can use in facing the challenite of employ nig the 
**unemploy3blc.*' Topics discussed are (hthe need for understanding, (2) gaining 
insight about the employee from various agencies, (3) motivating the disadvant&fed 
employee by building confidence^ (4) on-the»job trainings (S) preparing other 
workers, (6) bolstering Xht employee's ego, (7) giving honest praise, and (8) periodic 
counseling. 



McHugh, P. New appwavhes to wtnk sample utilization. New York: Mobilizaticj tor 
Youth Jnc. 1971. 

Suggests new applications and uses for the work sample technique, a method tor 
as!iessing vocational potential. The work sample is a set of standardized tasks 
representative of the actual range of activities that comprise particular occupational 
training or job areas. Author cites work sample systems that can be purchased and 
identifies applications of the work sample technkjue for the potential user. 



McHugh, P. The work sample: Reality-based assessment of wcational potential. U.S. 
Department of Labor Contract No. 82-3469-21. New Yorii: Mobilization for Youth. 
Inc.. 1970. 

Describes in detail how to set up and operate a work sample assessment program. 
Provides a decision chart for weighing priorities in choosing tasks for tlie work 
samples. 



McKay, R. V. Job training programs in urban poverty areas. Mo.dhly Labor Review, 
1971, Vol. 94, No. 8,3MI. 

Based on lousehold interviews with persons 16 years old and over residing in 
Concentrated Employment Progran areas of Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Houston, Los 
Angeles, ard New York City. Depicts empk>yment situation and shows barriers to 
employmert in poverty areas. States that of 815,000 persons interviewed, about one 
in Kix (t3S000) completed some type of training: (I) school, (2) Armed Forces, 
(3) ipprent ceship. or (4) special manpower programs. 



McMunin. S. (ed.) Functional education for disadvantaged youth. New York: 
Conimittee for Economk Development, 1971. 

ColVction of articles concerned with effectively joining together the efforts of 
edu ation, industry and business so that basic acrdemic instruction, practical 
e\p *rience ind on-the-job training will ensure employment for the disadvantaged. The 
artiiles art {\)The Concept of Functional Education, (2) Preparing Youth for 
Emi»ioymcrt: The Role of the Public Schools, (3) Seven Strategies for Succes.^ in 
Vol itional Education, and (4) Education and Urban Youth. 



Mcnttc Corporation. Ho\\. to mamtcun a sncuil rvmforcement program V S. Department 
ot Labor Contract No. 82-0S-7O05. Los Angeles Author, February 1972a. 

One of four manuals designed to aid supervisors in the training of employees, 
particularly hard-core disadvantaged. Its specific purpose is to enable management to 
strengthen, broaden and generally maintain an established, operational reinforcement 
sy>tem. Covers: H ) monitoring, (2) evaluating, (3) developing a feedback system, 
(4) maintaining the feedback systenT, (5) correcting deficiencies, (6) integrating the 
existing company incentive system. (See Arkin, et al: and Smith, et al, for companion 
manuals.) 



Mentec Corporation. Operation Pathfinder Shaping work behavior of ex-offenders and 
other disadvantaged people using socizl reinforcement techniques. Final report, U.S. 
Department of Labor Contract No. 82-05-70-05. Los Angeles: Author, April 1972b. 

Documents results of a project that demonstrated application of behavior 
modification techniques to juvenile parolees and other hard-core disadvantaged by 
trainmg supervisors to use these techniques - particularly social reinforcement (SR) 
in shaping work habits and social behaviors of their subordinates. Reports 
methodology of acquiring subjects, placing them on jobs, training supervisors, 
counseling subjects and collecting data. Findings indicate SR applied by supervisors to 
parolees and adult disadvantaged result in (1) longer job retention, (2) less 
al)senteeism and tardiness, (3) greater productivity and work quality, and (4) fewer 
encounters with law enforcement. 



Nadler, L. Helping the hard-core adjust to the world of work. Harvard Business Review, 

1970, Vol. 48, No. 2, 117-126. 

Reports on a study that looked at the support systems of the Boeing Company, 
Eastman Kodak Co., Westinghoiise Electric Corporation, United Air Lines and 
Banker's Trust Company. Article contends the manpower movement for unemployed 
persons will fail unless corporations supplement joS training .with carefully devised 
systems to change the attitude of the unemployed. Coipoiate support systems for 
absorbing unemployed into the work force have five^ments: (1) oiganizational 
involvement, (2) prc-training preparation, (3) brining support, (4) job Unkage, and 
(5) fo low-up procedures. 

National Alliance of Businessmen. Guidelines for introducing the hard-core unemployed 
toap oductive job. New Yoik: Author, 1968. 

Bookl t for future employei^ of the hard-core unemployed to acquaint the employer 
with » ertain steps he may have to take to succeed in the NAB JOBS Program. These 
steps are (Dplanning, (2) Hiring, (3) training, (4) providing extra support services, 
and (: ) retaining the disadvantaged. 



National \ssociation of Manufacturers, Urban Affairs Division. Effectively employing the 
hard-i ore: An aid to companies joining the growing efforts of the industry to help 
resol) * basic social problems. New York: Author, 1968. 

Ovtn ew of industry's ideas on employing the hard-core unemployed, sponsored by 
the f ational Association of Manufacturers. Contents cover community relations, 
unioi participation, restructuring jobs, orientation procedures, support systems to 
preve it job dropout, and evaluation. 



National Restaurant Association. Career ladders m the foodsenue oidusiry. New \ork 
Author, 197 . 

Results of ai examination of the non*»inanagement career systems of 18 compaiucs. 
Concludes tiat training and development of :.on-nuinaicment personnel in the 
foodservice ndustry will be most successful if integrated with other aspects of the 
company's )ngoing operations. A model for a large foodservice operation is 
presented. 

Neiswcnder, L. Maximizing your training efficiency: The applicaiton of behavioral 
principles to fob training. Training manual for work supervisors, U.S. Department of 
Labor Contract No. 82-36-71-07. New York: Mobilization for Youth, Inc., 1971. 

Developed to meet four outstanding i?eeds of existent public and private manpower 
training and development programs: ( i ) effective solutions to training problems for 
which trainers have not been prepared, (2) concrete ways of how to maximize one's 
training efTiciency, (3) instruction in both behavioral and technical skills for \ nal 
preparation of the trainee, and (4) proper training of trainers, such as foremen and 
line supervisors, who often have neither the experience nor the desire to serve as 
trainer-managers of the unskilled. Manual is intended to be used with a workbook by 
the same title (see below). 



Neiswender, L. Maximizing your training efficiency: The application of behavioral 
principles to job training. Workbook. New York: Mobilization for Youth, Inc., 1971 . 

Workbook is an integral part of the training manual of the same title. Immediately 
after the manual teaches the reader a small segment of material, the workbook 
permits him to actually practice what has been taught. (See manual above.) 



Neiswender, L. Maximizing your training efficiency: A programmed instruawn course m 
how to enhance motivation and productivity through the application of contingency 
management principles of reinforcement. U.S. Department of Labor Contract No. 
82-34-69-2 L New York: Mobilization for Youth, Inc., 1970. 

Developed to (I) instruct work supervisors how to function as trainers, (2) provide 
concrete "how-to's'* in presentmg guidelines and directions to trainees, and 
(3) demonstrate how behavioral skills can be taught along with technical skills. 
Manual is based on two assumptions; ( I) supervisors can be taught ''how-to's** via a 
programmed instruction course focusing on the proper utilization of reinforcement 
principles, and (2) job-required behavioral skills can be taught by the work supervisor 
himself in the same manner as technical job skilli 



New Jersey Community Action Traming Institute. How to hustle a fob. Trenton, N.J.; 
Author, 1972. 

Brochure on searching for a job, written in street vernacular, including brief 
paragraphs on (I) where to look, (2) how to "case** a company, (3) how to handle the 
interview, (4) how to keep the job, (5) how to hustle a better job, (6) how to hustle 
the money to get started, and (7) some other possibilities and problem areas. 



Ne>». took lor getDng the unemployed into jobs. Wjj./xmtT l^hQ. \ol. 1. No. 1.15-18 

Report on the use of tiie work sjmpU- to.hmquc to aid tho hard-core unemployed in 
applying for a job. The article discusses the work sample procedure in terms of .i 
guidance tool for vocational services. 



Oak Ridge Associated Universities. Tour, test juJ i„u-nicu .1 model t.>, rciriunncnt ..i 
dmdvaniam'd persons into a manfiowcr iraimng rn>Kram OA P.ulge . l enn Xiiihoi 
July 1970. 

Describes methods and tests used at the Training and Technolog\ i>rojccl Oak Ridge 
Tennessee, to evaluate whether a candidate will profit from training Workable 
procedures lor recruiting disadvantaged persoh.< for training include ( I ) encouragine 
applicant to learn as much as possible about a program before he is appoititeJ 
(^) collecting and evaluating pertinent mformation about each potential trainee 
(3) selecting applicants via a .selection team comprised of the Employment Servuv 
training supervisor, a trainee services staff member, and a representative of the 
sponsor agency. 



Oak Ridge Associated Universities. Training and Tviiinolnnv An iiidustn 'edmanwi 
partnership for industrial manpower development. Oak Ridge. Tcnn.: Author." June 

Describes the Training and Technology program at Oak Ridge. Tennessee conceived 
as a demonstration program to join the existing resources of industry, education and 
government to create a new capaci:y for training unemployed persons in job skills 
that are in strong demand in modern, technology-based industry, Inchides ( I ) the 
principal operating and contributing partners in this -project. (2) their interaction in 
the worker-traming program, and (3) requisites for industry application and 
replication of the Oak Ridge experience. 

Oak Ridge Associated Universities. Training and Teclwolog Selection research J csum 
in the development of a work sample. Oak Ridge, Tenn.: \uthor, November 1971 . 

Discusses the findings of an intensive selection reseanl. project conducted in the 
summer of 1971 that focused on experimentally administering four tests to a pilot 
group of 24 trainee.s, half of whom were identified by training supervisors as the best 
performers in the training area and half of whom who 'vere identified as the worst 
The primary thrust was in investigatmg results of a recently developed Training and 
Technology "work sample" device for selection purp<.ses. Three other tests were 
examined as well: the Army Beta, the Minnesota Paper Form Board and the Oral 
Directions Test. Results showed no strong predictive ability in any of the tests in 
terms of differentiating between trainees identified as good oerformers and those 
identified as poor ones. 



Orvi. F.l. Fulfilling the potential of , JYC-2. Guideline, ,n the utilization of training 
incentives. New York: Mobilization for Youth, Inc., 1 97 1 . 

Introductory orientation to using training incentives in manpower program. Kev 
principles of reinforcement theory are presented so that Neighborhood Youth Corps 
training instructors can incorporate incentive learning into their t.^achingj)rQgrams 



Passett, B. A. & Parker, d. M. Sew Careen in admn Irenlon. N.J New jct^c\ 
Community Action Trammg Institute. Inc . .May 1%*^., 

Four articles discussing ( 1 ) the concept i>l New Careers as a strategy tor resolving a 
shortage of skilled workers for human Nervices and a scarcits ot jobs for millions ot 
under-employed and unemployed, and (2) the ijnpediments m the way of New 
C areers, along with some suggestions for removing them. Authors are staff members of 
the New Jersey Community Action Training Institute, a nonprofit organization that 
provides training services for agencies and people working m the war against poverty. 



Pierson, F. C". Community manpower services for the disadvantaged, Kalamazoo. Mich.. 
W.E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Research, July 1^72. 

Concerned with the task of developing a strong and balanced structure of services for 
the disadvantaged at state and local government levels. Attempts to meet the needs of 
the present manpower world in the absence of a nationally designed comprehensive 
manpower program, a proposed plan for which is now before Congress, and prepares 
the local community to embrace an intelligently conceived national policy, should 
Congress pass legislation for same. Discusses: (I) designing a community manpower 
delivery system, and (2) choosing goals and strategies. Concludes that a community 
manpower services delivery system constitutes the most effective framework to deal 
with complex problems of the community's disadvantaged sectors. 



Pierson, F.( . Designing a community manpower delivery system, Kalama/oo, Mich,. 
W.H. Upiohn Institute for Employment Research. April 1^71. 

Part of a broader study that examines what decentralization would mean for the 
country's manpower development programs and what steps communities will need to 
take if a policy of decentralization is to be successful. Draws on three sources of 
material: ( I ) statistics from the Manpower Administration and other government 
sources. (2) reports on training programs in six large Mid-Atlantic citljs. and 
(3) personal interviews with officials and close observers of these progranrs. Covers 
the decentralization issue, the existing structure, a framework for loca^ manpower 
policy, snd six levels of action. 



Price, C. R. Wew directions in the world of work. A conference report. Kalamazoo, Mich.: 
W.E. Upjohh Institute for Employment Research, March 1972. 

Report of a conference addressed to i range of problems workers are finding with 
their jobs and what new directions might be sought to deal with these problems. 
Conference participants represented management, unions, the federal government 
universities, magazines and The F >rd Foundation. Explores: (I) causes and 
consequences of blue-collar worker alienation from present jobs, and (2) new 
directions being taken and others to .e taken to '^humanize" the quality of work 
Covers worker attitudes, work itself, effects of occupational chance, the systems 
approach, produ -tiun versus people, uew careers, and strategies for improving the 
work place and the quality of work. 



Project Builil. Inc. A manpower Jcmonstratum fyrt>iifam I S. Dcpjrlnunl of Labi>r 
Contract No. S2-0^>-(>0.37. Wa^lunpton, . TS Ocpartnicnt o\ Libor. Manpower 
Ailniinistration. 1*^70. 

Dc^'ription of Pn^iect Build. Inc., a nonprofit trainni^: institution sponsored by tlu 
Greater Washingti»n ( entral l abor ( ouncil, AFL-(10, and the \^aKlunKton Building 
and Construction t rades Council, AFL-CIO, to train experienced but inudequateb 
trained construction workers in remedial education and skill trauung in nine crafts 
bricklaying, carpentry, cement n-asonry, electrical work, painting, plastcrinj!. 
plumbing, sheet metal work and steamfitting. 



Purcell, T, v., & Webster, R. Window on the hard-core w(»rld. Harvard Business Review 
l969,Vol. 47, No 4, 118-129. 

Based on an intensive study of the Westinghouse Electric Corporation's Occupational 
Training School. Ilirough transcribed interviews, the authors show how this program 
attempted to meet and understand people of the ghetto in order to get them into 
industry. 

Quinn, R. P., Fine, S. \ , & l.cvitan, S. A. Turnover and trauiin^^ A sonahn.ucholof^uji 
A/m/i of dUadvantand workers. Ann .Arbor, Mich.: llniversity of Michigan. Survey 
Research Center. Se,>tcmber 1970. 

( onipares two groups of disadvantaged black workers in a large manufacturing 
company: (me group took part in a training program before being placcil in an 
entry-level job the other group was not tramed, and was put on the job directlv after 
being lured. Answers the following questions: ( I) What factors were associated with 
turnover in the jol* among the directly hired and the trained workers' (2) What 
changes did the training program effect in the trainees? (,^)Did workers who had 
completed the training program have significantly greater success in keeping a 
company job than those not trained? 



Quinn, R. P., Levitin, F., & Eden, D. The multi-million dollar misunderstanding An 
attempt to reduce turnover among disadvantaged vcorkers. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
University of Michigan, Survey Research Center, 1971. 

Documents an unnamed c j-npany^s ambitious, expensive and unsuccessful attempt to 
solve the problem c f high turnover. Describes how hard-core unemployed were hired 
for jobs involving the assembly of heavy machinery, but 427r left the company within 
their first six week< in spite of high wages. Describes company's development of a 
vestibule training program providing trainees with six weeks of instruction, a good 
houHy wage during training and a guaranteed job at the completion of the trainini: 
program. Missing ir the program were (I) knowledge of what specific jobs trainees 
would hold, (2) teaching of specific skills relevant to imminent jobs, (3) on-the-job 
training, because <>f union regulations. Points out that this training program 
mistakenly attribute d turnover to characteristics of workers work*related beliefs, 
attitudes of entry level employees and specific skill levels ^ rather than to 
characteristics of the job. Statistics based on a group of trainees and a control group 
of untrained workers showed that there was no significant difference in rate of 
turnover between ihe two groups. Almost all measures associated with turnover 
involved characteris ics of the worker's job and/or his demographic characteristics or 
certain deeply ingiained life experiences neither of which (according to the 
authors) can be altered by training. Measures of beliefs, attitudes, or other aspects of 
personality were no related to turnover at all. Study makes the point that too many 
trj*ining programs a e designed to mold workers to fit an existing industrial system 
rather than to modit y the organization so that it is compatible with the needs of the 
workers. 



Er|ci72 



Rancho Los Amigos Hospital. Firal report t<f the U.S. Department of Labor on the 
Employment Demonstration Project at Rancho Los Anugos Hospitai Downex, 
California: Covering the period September /, 1967 through February 28, I^hQ 
Downey, Calif.: Author, July 1970. 

Covers the second phase of the Employment Demonstration Project that began m 
September 1967. Study of the first phase indicated that the use of thc^hospilal 
workshop for counseling in an environment of concurrent work activity provided a 
workable foundation for resolving problems ot chrome unemployment when 
complicated by physical disability. Major objectives of Phase 2 are to demonstrate 
that this work/counseling model can apply to emale trainees as well and to 
individuals more severely disabled than had been included m the first phase. 
Additional objectives focus on demonstrating new or modified techniques. 



Redesigned application fonn takes ghetto life into account. Emphvee Relations Bulletin 
Report No. 1121, November 20, 1 968. 6-^. 

Short report on a hiring program for the hard-core unemployed, directed by 
Computing and Software. Inc., a subsidiary of Whittaker Corp. Designers of the 
program developed an employment application and personnel record which th- 
believe takes ghetto life into account. Highlights of the program are ( I) individualized 
classroom instruction, (2) recognition of accomplishment. (3) leadership recognition, 
(4) cultivating a sense of belonging, and (5) one-to-one ratio in on-thc^ob training. 



Reubens. B.C. The hard-to-employ: European experience. New York. Columbia 
University Press. 1968. 

About manpower programs in nine European countries - Sweden, United Kingdom. 
France. Italy. West Germany, the Netherlands. Belgium, Norway and Denmark - 
attempts to evaluate the extent to which these countries contribute to their national 
objective of keeping the unemployment rate as low as possible. Three flnancial 
approaches to encourage the hiring of the hard-to-employ are reviewed: (1) flnancial 
incenthres in the form of wage subsidies or tax incentives. (2) regional subsidy to 
employers to expand development of employment programs, and (3) special loans to 
the hard-to-employ. 



Richardson. Bellows. Henry & Co.. Inc. A report on a method for identifying potential 
Job Corps dropouts. Job Corps Contract No. B99-5025. Washington. D.C.: Author 
October 1970. 

Reports the results of a validation study usmg the Biographical Information Blank 
(BIB) to predict length of participation in the Job Corps. Describes the development 
of scoring keys for different racial ethnic groups and both sexes to identify 30-day 
and 90-day dropouts. Recommends that enrollees be given the BIB on enrollment so 
those identified as potential dropouts can be given special attention and programs. 



Richardson. Bellows. Henry & Co , Inc. A stinix of thv teasihilitv of prtilictuig job (enure 
amnnfi I'.mplovmvnt Servu a appUciWt\ through fhc use of hu^^fintf^hiatl iufonmium. 
U.S. I>epartmcnl of labor Contract No 8:-09-(>^-32. Washington. D.C Author. 
June 1^71. 

Findings ol a research study that demonstrated the fea^^ihthtv ol the utilization i>l' 
biographical information in the prediction of three-month and six-month employ- 
ment tenure, in three cities, of 477 black disadvantaged males and 225 black 
disadvantaged females who had received no previous manpower training and/or 
counseling services and who were placed by State Employment Service offices into a 
varying range of manufacturing and service occupations at varying salary levels. 
Includes a description of the construction and testing of an initial experimental 
Biographical Information Blank (BIB). Describes: ( I) implementation, (2) analysis 
and results, and (3)recomme .dations. Data suggest that the total solution for all 
persons is not better jobs and salaries; "human'* characteristics and already acquired 
behavior patterns brought into an employment relationship must also be considered. 



Riessnun. 1-. New Cirecis \ workable approach to hard-core unemployment. /Vr.v^^^mc/, 
1968. Vol. 4S.No. .S. .U>-41 

Based on an address presented at the American Management Association's Fourth 
Annual Conference on lidueatioii and Training. Discusses the problem of high 
turnover among hard-iore workers resulting in higher training costs. To keep tlic 
worker on the j(»l>. a New Careers concept is suggested in which workers with 
minimum education and without training or experience can be hired for simple jobs if 
they are given ba.sic training immediately as part of th** job. As a support service, 
informal or formal group meetings of disadvantaged workers tc: liscuss their problems 
are urged. 



Rogers, D. J., & Silverstein* C. Coaching in a mat ower proiot t U.S. Department of 
Labor Contract No. 82-15-67-06. Chicago: YMCA Community Employment and 
Training Programs. 1 970. 

Based on experiences of the JOBS NOW Project a multiple-component special 
demonstration project designed to orient and employ the disadvantaged, provide 
employer manpower systems to pre-selected companies, and coordinate special 
support programs among business, industry and social service agencies.. Covers* 
( I) conceptual baikground of coaching, (2) selection of coaches, (3) training am* 
upgrading of coaches, (4) coach supervision, (5) coach-client relationship. (6)m- 
company coaching hints, and (7> major recommendations, conclusions and a 
three-year numerical and percentage comparison of enroll nent and employment., 

Rosen, H. A gnmp orientation approach for facilitating ihe work adjustment of the 
hard-core unemployed: Final report. Detroit. Mich.: Wayne State University. 

Describes an attempt to achieve a lasting integration of hard-core unemployed Negro 
men in an ongoing corporate work force and to develop values in these men necessary 
Tor successful employment. Affirms that effect we employment of the hard-core is 
dependent upon 'Mual acculturation"': (1) the hard-core coming to identify with the 
values and motivations of work,an'l (2) the company learning to cope with the unique 
problems of the hard-core unemployed who become members of the work force. 



Rosen, H. & Turner, J Lttcclivopess nl isso oncnt.ilion appri)acl.ON in htrd-ioic 
unemployed turnover and absenteeism Jimnial nf AnrheJ Puthi)hcx 
5^, 2%-30l. .ki I /I Ml 

Report ol the relative ette liveness o| two supportive mtir^eniion approa.hos used 
with hard-core unemployed hiack hires, l.lleeiiveness wa- indeed in terms o\ hoth 
turnover and absenteeism Rates were LOiupared between h ird^ore employees m thr 
two treatment conditions and between haidnore hires and noimal hues 1 lie 
university^sponsoied. quasi-theiapetitie oiient.ition pioved less elleetive thin the 
eompany-sponsored orientation, whuh had a ilvnamu. tiee-disnission interNenlion 
with-super ision Uiarai tei 



Rosen, R. A, IL The hard-core and the puritan ethie, Manmnva 1<J70 Vnl ^ N.. i 



Report on a series ol unstruetured, in-depth interviews with 49 inner eity Negro men 
hired by a large MuUestern utility eompany. InterMews attempted to find out 
whether inner city Nejiroes' motivations and goals are similar to workers' in general 



Schneider. E.. Feifer, 1,. Sc Tobias, R. Industrial mdelmcs f()r underfakmg a hard-vorc 
employment program. An analytic case study of the experience of an urban industrial 
organization. New York: Mobili?ation for Youth. Inc., 1970 

Report concerning tl e development and progress ot a training program for the 
hard-core unemployei in an urban retail department store Study is quaiitativo in 
nature and does not present statistical data «bout the program, company or trainees 
It IS based on in-depth interviews with almost all participants of the program. 
Components of the | rogram are planning, recruitment, selection and orientation, 
on-the-job training, training the supervisors, job-relaied education and counseling. 



E, F.: Shelley & Co., Inc. Private industry and the disadvantaged worker. A report 
prepared for The Urba i Coalition. New York: Author, January 1969.. 

Intended to provide The Urban Coalitnn with an informational base with regard to 
reasons for (I) program success or fa lure, and (2) corporate decisions that affect 
programming or lack of it. Major fin lings and recommendations are based on an 
analysis of questionnaire responses of . 24 companies with a total work force of over 
8.7 million and field \isits to 64 of thise companies with a total work force of over 
4,1 million. Includes - ections on (1) methodology, (2) factors affecting the level of 
company commitment and (3 » a survey of program components. 



Sheppard, H. L. The nature of the job problem and the role of new public service 
employment. Kalama/oo, Mich.: W.E. Upjohn Institute lor Employment Research, 
January 1969. 

Discusses: (I) who among the poor do and do not work and why: (2) the 
characteristics of the vorkinp poor (including occupations, industries in which they 
work and their location): (3) he variety of estimates regarding how many more jobs 
could be filled or created; and (4) the role of private and public employers in meeting 
the employment need*^ of the i ndcr-employed and unemployed. 



Sheppard. H. L. & Bolilsks. A H ir(mu)iw^ lohfhuiwR .v/nrr.vf for the loiemplorcii 
Kalania/(H\ Midi. W.h I'piolin Insiiiule lor Kmploymonl Research, April l%8 

Siimniari/os j larjzor ropoit. The Jt>h Hunt Job-Sir^mi^ Pchavuyr oj I nemploxal 
Wofkcrs ni a I (mil laifiofpiv by ilio s.uiio .uithors. piihlisluHl by the Johns Hopkins 
Press HI P)6(>. wliuh ( I ) stmlies the ililleieiues tii ji»b-seekin^ behavior among skilled. 
seini-skilleU and unskilled workcr^. between men and women, between young and old 
workers; il) analyzes the effectiveness of tlie.vanous sourees used bv lob-seckers; and 
(3> attempts to determine whether sociaNpsychological factors play a role in 
joh-seeking behavior. 



SiegeK J. Ihc role o/ imiuUrv in tramin^ the hardnorv unnfiplfm^J U.S Department ot 
Labor Contract No .^40-S0(W)00. New York' Riverside Research Institute. 1970. 

Taper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Metropolitan Chapter, Human Factors 
Society, describing ( I ) problems that resulted from sudden emphasis being placed on 
mdustry to hire the disadvantaged in the 1960s, (2) the JOBS Program, which was 
initiated to solve those problems, and (3) the successes and failures of Riverside 
Research Institute's (RRI) JOBS Program. Emphasis is on RRI's program to provide 
training for 10 hard-core unemployed tor one ye in four vocational skills: computer 
peripheral equipment operators, electronics technicians, machine operators and 
draftsmen, and on spt^ific job requirements, selection of trainees, program 
components and program evaluation. 



Skill Adv:rieenient liu* I s///Ji of /ou'-u jvrt wt^rkers uful flictr rcsponxc to lli^h hitawitv 
Tratn\n\: Tci hnie.d Menioi.Muliiin RF-S JOO. U.S. Department of Labor Contract No 
OSMP s:-34-67-lO New York Author, Julv 10, I 9(/). 4 vols. 

Includes: (Dan extensive descnptive analysis from occupational experience to 
general woHd view of 4.17 low-wage, low-skill workers and 9| first-line supervisors, 
based on interviews conducted on the job site al hospitals and manufacturing tinns in 
New York City, (2) an analysis of the effect of training on employees; (3) a look into 
how pre-test variables might be predictive of later trainee success on the |ob: 
(4) technical appe vi'ces. including tables, tests, interview schedules and rating forms, 
and a summary ^ all information gathered. Employees and supervisors are compared 
with each other and among their own peer groups on the bases of education, job- 
search behavior, ethnic and racial differences, sex and age differences, and perceptions 
of employee readiness and willingness to participate in a training program 



Smith, R. L., Swack, S., D., & Usian, S. S. Job/hehavioral analysis manual. U.S. 
Departmeni of Labor Contract No. 82-05-70-05, Los Angeles: Mentec Corporation. 
November 1 971 . 

One of four manuals desijined to . id supervisors in training employees, particul.irly 
hard-core disadvantaged. Its specifii purpose is to enable supervisors to systematKally 
analyze jobs and define beiiaviors required for successful job perfonnance. Covers 
(I) behavioral skills, (2) job analyse, and (3) job restructuring. (See Arkin,et al, and 
Mentec Corporation for companion manuals.) 



Somers, (i. Ti ) Rctriiiiiini: llw mwtuphni J M.uiisini. VVis. I iiuiimU i>l V\ iMonsm.. 
I%8. 

t 

Contains studK-s coiuluclcd l>\ UillciciSt rcscauh nucsliki.tlors io cvahuitc iclraining 
programs for unemployed ^^t>rkers, established uiulei iVdeial. state, iiuuiicipal and 
union-managemcnl aiispiees. Studios .ire s».atuied geourapnuallv and ineludc such 
areas as West Virginia. ( oiuicetieut, MassachUNClts. Tennessee and Michigan. However, 
the various invcsh^.,lions wore conceived, carried uul and loported in a coordinated 
framework. The studies conclude that rclraining programs for unemployed workers 
are sound social invesimenlN 



St Louis University, Center for Urban Programs. Summer vouth employment guide 
MDTA Expenmental and Demonstration Findings No. 10. U.S. Department of Labor 
Contract No. 42-9-008-27. St. Louis, Mo.: Author, 1971., 

Report (1) describes a general program guide for operating summer voulh 
employment programs, and (2) summarizes summer employment activities m Si 
Louis, Phoenix and New Haven. Recommends early planning, early funding and a 
search for technical assistance from Labor Department staff. 



Striner. H. E. Toward a fundamental program Jor the training, employment and economic 
equality of the American Indian. Kalamazoo, Mich.: W.E. Upjohn Institute for 
Employment Research, March 1968. 

Prepared for the Subcommittee on Economic Progress of the Joint Economic 
Committee, Congress of the United States, proposing that a bill, the Indian Resources 
Development Act of 1967, submitted to Congress, overlooks the need for ( 1) training 
and employment; (2) economic development, (3) education as a precondition for 
training, (4) attracting industry to- the Indian worker, (5) creation of an Indian 
Development Corporation. (5) providing housing, (6) organizing effective Indian 
programs, and (7) dealing with the Indians without pressuring for cultural 
assimilation. 



Teach hard-core interpersonal skills. Employee Relations Bulletin, Report No. 1 1 U , 
September 4. 1%8, 1-5. 

Deals with Sandia Corporation's pre-employment program for welfare and Job Corps 
mothers. In addition to the standard clerical, academic and groonring skills, the 
women were taught interpersonal skills and attitudes. Purpose of the sub-program was 
to expose the women to the environment and demands of the work situation through 
group sessions centered on taking criticism and being aware of racial prejudices. 

Tobias, R. Fulfilling the potential of NY02: New directions in the vocational counseling 
of Neighborhood Youth Corps trainees. No. i. New York: Mobilization for Youth, 
Inc , July 1970. 

Short outline of a vocational counseling strategy for disadvantaged youth in the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps-2 program. The strategy's working hypothesis is 
(1) counseling on the job will enhance tenure success, (2) the job payoff provides 
motivation for change, (3) job-related behaviors can be **taught** just like any job 
skUls. 



Tobias, R. Teaching /ob-required behaviors via the systematic use of prescribed group 
counseling interventio'is. The program and its feasibility. New York: Mobii^tioii for 
Youth, Inc., July 1970. 

Descriptiott*'of the Pre-PIanned Trtining System at MobtUzation for Youth, \nt in 
Which 4raMing and teaching are aitiined clearly defined objecthfet. intuventioni to 
• acWitve the objectives, and meeni for evahiatini the attainment of the objectives. 
When goiils are specified in concrete behavioral termi, group counielii^ technkiuet 
can be u.ved more systematically, thereby increasing their elltckncy and efTectivmees. 

Tobias, R., chenlcman, J. G., & Reinish. H. Fre-Flann«d Training System: Training the 
hard-core unemployed in job-required bthmiond sttUs. U.S. Department of Ubor 
Contract No. 82-34^9-21. New York: MobUization for Youth, IncVl970. 

Pre-PlsnnJd Training System (PPTS) was developed to facilitate the training of the 
hard-core disadvantaged in non-technical, job-required behavioral skills, previously 
conceptuilized and treated as a "good attitude or work adjuitment.*' Thii treining 
manual nchides (1) training for manpower development staff (coumelon and 
vocational trainers) in how to use the system, and (2) program and matttUifor the 
Starr to use m trainmg the disadvantaged. 



Too many U.S. woikets no longer ghre a damn. Newsweek, April 24, 1972. 

States that the traditional work ethic of the U.S. u dinppearing, u evidenced by high 
absentee rates and high turnover across the nation. Pointed out are (1) the student 
who wants to work for juit enough money to get by or to drop out, (2) the worker 
who resents being treated like a cog, (3) jobs that offer no dtvarUfkation or choice 
Suggested sohitions are (1) more involvement in woit. (2) a team approach to the 
aaeembly Une so that woAen get to do more than one Job. and (3) more humane 
methods of management. 



Training counselors for work with disadvantaged cUents. Rehatttitatton Record, 1970 
Vol. 11, No. 5, 26-28. 

Covers suggestions accumulated through the deUberatfe... of a project committee, 
visits to community action programs, and consuHatidt) with disadvantaged people! 
and other authorities on poverty and deprivation, t^vgect this report covers was 
designed to develop guidelines for including substantial iilfomMtion on diatdvantaged 
people in the curricula of counsdor education prognns, mi 10 plan national and 
regional conferences at which eounselo^edttcato^ cui comdder met matlen. 



Travis, S. C. The U.S. labor force: Prolecttons to 1985. Special Labor Force Report 1 19 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1970. 

Sets forth Bureau of LaDor Statistics projections of the growth of the labor force to 
more than 100 mUlion in 1980 and 107 million in 1985, and Indicites that the 
structure of the projected changes wiU alter the shape of the labor force 
Supplementary tables are inchided. 



lUced SUtes RAD Coiporation. Industrial Manpowtr Center: The first ve» US 
Department of Ubor Contract No. 82-34-68.37. New York. Author, 1971 

ipontored by the Bay Area Manaiement Council, in an "urban frinae" ar«a 
PittibttiBh-Antioch. in California. Inchidet. (1) contrictor't cate|oriR. (2) twesVnd 
number of placemenU. (3) narraUvet of succenful pmrammatic biwkthrouSu, and 
(4)deKnptions of areas which have cauiMl profnm difTicultiet. Stotei that 66 
percent of program graduates were pUced in prinU induitiy job*, that manv traineet 
obuined their high «:hool diplomas, and that some wmt on^o (SC 



"XcJ mi ffi AutJiuJ^O^'^ '-Clonal cor^erence in 

Report of a national conference attended by 175 repreaenUtivea of industry and day 
care esUblishments. including early childhood cducaton. day caie fruchiion and 
social welfare professionals. Examines m^r modeU of industry-rakted day care and 
discusses costs and cost-benefits. Sutes that (1) there is a scarcity of hanl data to 
support the supposed benefits of an industry-related day care operation- lowered 
rates of absenteeism an-i turnover, and high productivity and morale; (2) high Quality 
child care would cost about $35 per week and couM not expect to main a broflf but 
(3) almost all companies invohred report iroprorrMi recruitment and lomd turnover 
and absentee rates. ^ 



U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration. Dictlonmy of oceuoattomt titles 
Washington, D.C.: U.S.C^emment Printing Office. 1965. "wwwrmex. 

A comprehf nshre listing of occup. tional areas, job chisten and spedfic job titles 
together with descriptive infonnati* n about job requirvnents, job conditions and job 
functions. Many dots-references permit easy access to infonpation. 



U.S. Department of Ubor, Manpower Administration. Mmtui for prettsting orientation 
on the purpose of testing. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1970b. 

Half-hour lectureniiscussion technique designed to reduce anxiety and increase 
iTiotivation for testing in disadvanUged individuals by tell^ them the purposes of 
testing. A narrator reads a prepared script of 23 items, each with an accompanying 

picture. • 



U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration. AUmuaifor tha USES prwtesKing 
orientation exercises. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, )une 



Contains directions for administering a set of practice exercises that closely resemble 
the standard General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) exercises and are given with a 
standard GATB answer sheet. Purpose of these exercises is to enable disadvantaged 
clients to perf^orm on the GATB by familiariting them with comparable test content 
and giving them practice in test procedures. 



U.S. Department of Labor. Manpower Administration Orientation. coumtUnt and 

Provides a portrait of culturally dmdvantaied Mtviduds who m btim atrved by 
manpower prommt. Educatfonal. emotioiwl. heafth. social and rmancial fteton art 
identiried. Examints the techni<tues that have betn uaid to father daU on 
poverty^yel urban groups and the problems encountered. Includes an outline o» 

protrams as JOBS NOW^ Project TIDE and Concentrated EmptoymentProirams. 
Intended u an aid in staff (^cussioni, seif-ravicw and in-seryice traininf to thosTwho 
design and conduct orientation programs. 

U.S. Department of Ubor, Women's Bureau. Workplace Standards Administration. Dav 
erne services: Industry 's inwhement. Bulletin 296. Washington. D.C.: Author. 1971. 

Provides an oveiview of the need for services for the children of working mothers 
reports on the put and present contributk>ns of htdusti). diacusaei income Ux 
allowances, givea examples of unique programs that suggest various ways in which 
mdustry can play a more realistk: role in day caie devek>pment. 

U S. Office of Economic Oppoi^inity. Further prettmUmy resuUs of the New Jersev 
AlIthS*Mari971 ^^'^ ^ Pwnphlet 34004. Waahii«ton. D.C.: 

SS!/'**!. ![f*^"i that tesu the impacts of an aiaisUnce system stailar to the 
Presidetit s Welfare Refom Program, in work incentive, coat of benefita. adminit> 
trathre coets. health, borrowing and spending behavk>r. family stablUty. general 
attitudes toward work, children's school performance and aocial iSihavtor^id te!^^^ 
time acthrities. Main ot^Mthre of the experimem Is to detenalM the rehtfonahiTor 
labor supply to the levd ol benefits and the tax rate on earned kioome. Slmctured to 
provide assistance that incieaaes as earned income decTMses and decreaaea as earned 
income moeaaes. Unlike IVesklent's program, this experiment does not inchide a 
work requirement or day care servk:es. Confirms that there was no evidence 
indicating a significant decline in weekly family earnings as a result of the income 
assistance program. 

r'"*?/? fSl 5H!»*'^yT."l Mm^book for matyzint fobs. Washington. 

D.C.: U.S. Department of Ubor. Manpower Administration. 1972. 

Presents new approach and structured procedure for obtaining and reconling job 
analysts, through which current and comprehenshre information about job and worker 
requirements can be acquired for programs concerned ^th the devekmoMnt and 
utilization of manpower potential. Some major areas of use are recruitment and 
placement, better utiliza jon of workers, job restructuring, vocational counselimi 
traming. perfonmnce evahiation. and plant safety. Covers: (I) job analysis* what it 
IS and its uses. (2)concepU and principles in job analysis. (3) procedures for 
conducting a job analysis study in an establishment, (k) the starring schedule. (5) the 
job analysis schedule. (6) organisation and process fiow charts, (7) the narrative 
report, and (8) verification of job analysis. - w ^ nunuvc 



U.S. Traininft and Employment ScrMcc. & Nc^ Jersey Sute fcmpUnmcnt Senicc 
HbiStrathns for pnitsting orteniciion on titv imrpipsc of ieMtng Washington. DC 
U.S. Department of Labor, July 1970. 

Collcciion of ilhistrationi and phrties to |o with them, demonstrating the purpose of 
testing, how to find a job, and wtiat employers ait looking for. One, for txamvi^. 
shows a Sherlock Holmes ngutt with a magnifying glass, and the copy reads* How do 
you find a good job? 



Wikstfom. W. S. Mmmt fn fonman's level. Personnel Policy Study No. 20S. New 
York: The Conference Board J 967. 

Focuses on oiganizatioiial problems that have arisen in connection with the job of the 
foreman and the solutions devek>ped in four companies: the Kimberly-Clark Corp.. 
the Pillsbury Co.» the Air Pfttheater Co*, and Abrogut and Bastian, Inc. Discusses 
changes in the traditional role of the forenun that have occurred as organizations 
have pown more complex. Work of specialisU now impinges upon decision areas 
formerly left to the foirenuin. Examines factors that influence the degree to which 
authority to coordinate the specialists* itcommendatiom can be todged at the level of 
immediate supervision. Case studisa iUustrate varying structures for providing 
management coordination that have emerped in four production organizations of 
different si<e» product lines and technok)gy. 



Wikstrom, W. S. Manpower pknnbig: Evohing sysiemt New York: The Conference 
Board, 1971. 

DiscuMS a new system in manpower planning that employs a process intended to 
assure an ocipmiaation that it will have the proper number of qualified and motivated 
empk>yees In its work force at some specified future time to carry on the work that 
will then have to be done. Eighty-four companies contributid data conoeming the 
projection of manpower supply and demand, the proitctfon of future manpower 
requirements, and the current systems of manpower planning. 



**Y** Manpower Project. Emphytng ihe low^kilkd dUadvgniat^ worker: A fujrfe for 
manflfm. Chicago: Manpower Program, March 1971. 

Product of employer conferences hekl during the summer and fall of 1970 that 
brought 60 middle managers from the Chicago area together to discuss practical ways 
of keeping low*skilled emptoyees on the job. Intended as a handbook for company 
penonnel interested in akling their disadvancaged empk)yees. 



Zimpel, L. (ed ) The disodvaniaged worker: Readings on developing minoriiy manpower. 
Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, I97|. 

Collection of 40 readings, which undertakes to bring together some of the lessons 
learned over the past few years about how to best fit the disadvantaged jobless into 
the couniry*s employment pattern. RepresenU a variety of approaches to hiring, 
training and upgrading but discusssa some procedures in common: (I ) aggressive, 
outside-the-office recruiting, (2) elimination of standardiaed pre-job tests, and 
(3) increased support services. 



Zimpel, L.. & Panger, D. Business and the hard-core unempbyed: A mammement guide 
to hiring, training and motbnttng minority wortcm. New Yoik: Fnderick Fell. Inc., 



Manatement guide to hving. tninini and motivMiiv minority «oriMii.^iMMtoand 
reconmiends how to recrait. Mliet. tnin and uNMt miaority irmp woilnn and 
emphasizes the role foremen and wperviaoiy penoBMl play In employment propams. 
The appendices inchide IMnp of ( I ) lechni«ma umd In ampioyii« the haid-core in 
industry, (2) trwning centers for umUllad worim tfarougliout the nation and 
(3) where to get infonnation about goviinMat oontiaela fbr haid-oon trainli« 
pio|puns« 
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